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The Foundations of the Creed. By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. (London, 1889.) 


THE Bishop of Carlisle’s book is composed on the basis of 
the new Apology ; and undoubtedly it will do much to clear 
and define the principles and methods of this mode of de- 
fence. The book, in fact, means a great deal more than it 
expresses, and by following the lines it marks out, our younger 
theologians may in time construct a very powerful and popu- 
lar Christian defence. The Bishop has especial qualifications 
for the task he has undertaken. His extensive scientific at- 
tainments put him in sympathy and touch with scientific men, 
and command the respect of outsiders ; while his sound judg- 
ment, and appreciation of the worth and reach of an argu- 
ment, his moderation of statement, and unfailing courtesy, 
disarm opposition. And if to this we add his deep faith in, and 
reverence for, our Blessed Lord, we see how he can also com- 
mend himself and his efforts to a different class of readers. 
Nevertheless, we imagine, considerable surprise, and per- 
haps suspicion, will be created in some minds by the excision, 
from the purview of the book, of a great many doctrines and 
principles which are regarded by many as of a vital character. 
The Bishop specifies amongst these such absorbing questions 
as: I. The sufficiency of Holy Scripture; 2. Original or 
birth sin; 3. The justification of man; 4. Predestination 
and election; 5. The authority of the Church; 6. The sa- 
craments. Thus the most cherished principles and convictions 
both of High Church and Low Church are set on one side as 
having no bearing on the discussion. Men will naturally ask : 
Are these things to form no part of the Christianity of the 
future? Is our faith to be limited, and confined simply to 
the statements of the Apostles’ Creed? Perhaps there are 
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2 The Foundations of the Creed. April 
expressions in the Bishop’s statement of his position which 
might tend to awaken distrust. Yet we believe the suspicion 
to be quite unfounded ; and that nothing is farther from the 
Bishop’s thought than any such limitation, which would, in fact, 
be quite impracticable. We look upon the procedure rather as 
something which was absolutely necessary. It was aclearing 
of the ship for action. When a captain prepares his ship for 
battle, he removes a great many things which are necessary 
for the daily life and comfort of his crew ; but he does not 
throw them overboard. He stows them away in a safe place, 
to be produced again when the turmoil of battle is over. 

We would ask those whose minds may be discomposed to 
look again at the things excluded. Is there any one of them 
which could be argued or entertained, except on the presup- 
position of the truth of the Incarnation? Is it conceivable 
that any human being could take a particle of interest in 
them, unless he were first convinced that Jesus Christ is Lord ? 
But this latter truth is precisely the difficulty of the present 
day. It is doubted or denied by a large class of people, and 
these doubts have extended to Christian people who wish to 
believe. It is more especially those who are perplexed 
by these doubts that the Bishop has in view ; and it is 
mainly for their benefit and edification that his book is in- 
tended. Then, why encumber the argument by raising a 
number of questions that need not be raised—questions, too, 
which, in their manifold aspects, are calculated to awaken 
feelings and foster prejudices which would repel the neophyte ? 
Is it not much better to isolate the Incarnation, on which all 
else depends, and to argue it in perfect freedom, and apart from 
prejudice and party watchwords? We may be very sure that, 
if it is established, all else which is necessary will follow. 

But, in truth, this exclusion of subordinate points has a 
wider import. It is necessitated by, and is part of the new 
system of Christian defence. Considerations such as we have 
given have long pressed on the minds of Christian apologists ; 
and they have been intensified by the felt difficulty, and 
almost impossibility, of defending Christianity on the old 
lines. This has led to a complete change of front, and an 
entirely new method of Christian defence. It is a consequence 
of this new method, that each element in the Christian system 
must be defended on its own merits. It must either be 
directly established, or else shown to be necessitated by some 
element previously established. It is a consequence of this 
system, that a leading principle, such as that of the Incarna- 
tion, which dominates all others, must be taken and argued 
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1890 The Foundations of the Creed. 3 
by itself. Let us look for a moment at this new method of 
defence, and wherein it differs from the old. 

In old times the whole Christian system was looked upon 
as enshrined inthe New Testament ; and the New Testament 
was looked upon mainly in the light of a revelation, or mes- 
sage from Heaven. As a revelation it of course must be 
proved to be inspired ; and, in order to prove this, a certain 
course of reasoning had to be entered on. It was assumed 
that a revelation must have a seal or attestation to justify it ; 
and the proper attestation was miracles and prophecy. Hence 
the apologist had to establish the truth of miracles; he had 
to show that, as supernatural works, they stand opposed to the 
order of nature ; he had to make out that they are the handi- 
work of God; and he had to define and make clear their 
evidential function, as attesting a message from God. Hehad, 
in a similar way, to deal with prophecy as also proving the 
intervention of God. All these points having been satisfac- 
torily established, a conclusion was then drawn as to the in- 
spiration of Scripture, and the case was handed over to the 
theologian. It was the business of the theologian to draw out 
from Scripture and systematize the main elements of the faith. 
We thus see that the elements of Christian belief were not 
proved directly, but indirectly. Argument was used to esta- 
blish the authority of a divine book ; and the book was the 
guarantee of the doctrine. 

If we look at this method from a broad point of view there 
is no doubt that in substance it was correct. It was also well 
adapted to the age in which it flourished, because it adroitly 
made use of principles which that age was willing to concede. 
For the same reason it is not adapted to our age, which re- 
fuses to concede the principles which are essential to it. How 
far the progress of discussion has carried us from their stand- 
point will be easily seen, if we bear in mind two things which 
they could always assume and which we cannot, viz. the 
existence of a personal Creator, and the possibility of miracles. 
But besides this there are other objections to the use of this 
method in the present day. ‘One main objection arises from 
the immense extent of ground which it covers. Our forces 
are spread out over miles and miles of territory ; and as a 
consequence there are many weak points, where an active and 
enterprising enemy can attack us and make a breach. And 
it is to be observed, owing to the nature of the underlying 
idea, even an insignificant breach, if not absolutely fatal, be- 
comes disastrous. In consequence also of a gradual change 
in the intellectual attitude of the age, the proof of the essential 
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parts of the argument has become more and more difficult. 
Take, as an example, the case of miracles. They have to be 
defended as against science, which refuses to look beyond 
secondary causes ; they have to be hedged off as against other 
alleged miracles; their evidential value has to be proved. 
All these, in the present day, are points of immense difficulty ; 
and what is more, the apologist, in labouring to make out his 
_case, becomes aware that he is committed to a one-sided view 
of the miraculous. He sees that if miracles are to be main- 
tained they must be put in a different light, in which case 
they would not be serviceable for the object in view, viz. the 
attestation of a Divine message. But perhaps the hopeless 
character of this mode of defence will be most clearly seen if 
it is borne in mind that, to maintain the doctrine of Inspiration, 
we must cover the whole field of criticism both of the Old 
and New Testaments, and solve in an orthodox sense every 
doubt and difficulty which the ingenious fancy of the critic 
can raise. 

The difficulties of this extended position have impressed 
upon apologists the necessity of concentrating our forces, and 
the only way in which this could be effectually done was by 
eliminating from the discussion the doctrine of Inspiration. 
Let it, however, be observed that this elimination did not 
mean rejection. It merely meant its transference from the 
sphere of apologetics to that of theology, and it must be 
evident to everyone that this is its proper place. How can 
we deal with the doctrine of Inspiration until we have made 
out the main dogmas and facts of our religion? The chief 
argument for Inspiration rests upon the Incarnation and the 
redeeming work of Christ, including the gifts of the Spirit ; 
and it is clear we cannot deal with it satisfactorily unless 
we have arrived at a settled conviction with regard to these. 
To deal with it apart from these, as we must do in apologetics, 
is to involve ourselves in innumerable difficulties and to court 
defeat. 

None the less, however, this elimination of the doctrine 
from apologetics was a thoroughly revolutionary measure. 

It not only changed the attitude of the apologist, but it 
altered completely the character and aspect of the questions. 
Under the old system the apologist started from the postulate 
of the supernatural. He could assume the existence of God 
and the possibility of miracles; and from these premises, 
which his age was willing to grant, he argued to a Divine 
record, on which was based the proof of the main doctrines 
and facts of religion. The modern apologist can make no 
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such assumptions. He must start from the basis of nature 
and history, which is all that the present age will grant ; and 
from these he must find his way, as best he can, to the super- 
natural. Nor can he make use of the intermediate term— 
the Divine record—to establish as a whole the facts and 
doctrines of the faith He must take these facts and doc- 
trines separately, and establish them upon such evidence as 
he has to bring. Nevertheless this change of attitude has its 
compensations, for it has completely changed the character 
and aspect of the questions, so that they can be presented to 
the present age in a way in which they could not be presented 
before, and in which their claim to attention cannot easily be 
put aside. For instance, we are no longer bound to look upon 
Christianity simply as a revelation, or message from heaven. 
It is that no doubt ; but from this altered point of view we 
can look upon it in its broader aspect, as a great historical 
movement pregnant with momentous consequences to man- 
kind. We can take it in connexion with all that went before 
and all that followed after. We can lay bare and appreciate 
the great facts and elements which entered into it and formed 
its essence ; we can trace the effects of these in the influence 
they exercised on the moral and spiritual condition of man- 
kind, and then we can draw our inference as to the nature of 
the whole movement. 

Or, to take an illustration from a more limited sphere, the 
case of miracles. We see how, from the new point of view, 
miracles are extricated from the cramped positions in which 
they were formerly confined. We are no longer bound to 
regard them in the single aspect of a seal attached to a 
Divine message. We can now look at them from their 
natural and obvious point of view. For instance, if Christ 
claimed to be the Son of God, the Creator and Lord of all 
things, it would be a natural inference from this claim that 
He should manifest something of the power of God, and His 
miraculous works may thus be regarded as the justification of 
this claim. His miracles would, in fact, be an element which 
we are bound to take into consideration in judging of His 
personality. Or, to take the case of the Resurrection. If 
Christ said He would go up to Jerusalem to be done to death, 
and that the third day He would rise again, the Resurrection 
may be viewed as the realization of this wonderful saying, as 
also of His Divine power manifested in it. And it is probably 
from considerations such as these that St. Paul was led to 
say He was ‘declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
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the dead.’ Nor would this view of it be considered as ex- 
hausting the signification of the Resurrection, or as excluding 
from future consideration its theological aspect as one of the 
great facts or elements in the work of man’s redemption. 
Altogether it is quite clear that the new method in Christian 
Apology affords much greater freedom of action, and, by en- 
abling us to concentrate our whole forces on single points, 
gives a much greater offensive power. 

The Bishop of Carlisle’s book, then, is framed on the basis of 
this new Apology, and the whole question is argued from the 
standpoint of nature and history. He lays down three great 
principles, Reason, History, and Faith, which he regards as 
the foundations of the Creed. By Reason is not meant the 
power of ratiocination generally, but rather that higher faculty 
of the soul by which it deals with the universe of things 
viewed as awhole. It is through Reason taken in this sense 
that we arrive at the conviction of the Being of God, and are 
enabled to view all things as subject to His dominion. 
History means just what it means generally ; only it is used 
here as synonymous with what might be called philosophical 
history. It is the business of the philosophical historian, in 
that department to which he devotes himself, to lay bare the 
facts, to show their connexion, to appreciate the moving 
forces, and generally to educe the underlying principles. Just 
this, and no more, the new Apology asks with regard to the 
facts connected with the origin of Christianity. Let them be 
examined, criticized, verified, and appreciated just like the 
facts of any other history. But let this be done in a reverent 
spirit, and without prejudice. Let us not make up our minds 
beforehand how far we will go, and then refuse to go a step 
beyond. Rather let us keep an open mind, and cautiously 
proceed in the direction which everything points to. In this 
way history becomes a main foundation for the dogmas of 
the faith. Lastly, Faith viewed as a foundation may be de- 
fined as that faculty by which we are enabled to go whither 
the facts, justly appreciated, point to. By Faith we are enabled 
to rise to the supernatural. Faith is thus intimately allied 
with Reason, the difference being that it covers a different 
sphere of the human soul. Reason, in so far as it rises to the 
supernatural, is a purely cognitive faculty, while Faith lies 
more in the region of the moral and spiritual. Faith is the 
grasp which our whole being takes of the supernatural which 
is revealed to us. 

In assuming the three foundations of Reason, History, and 
Faith, it is not meant that each article of the Creed rests 
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equally upon all three. Some rest on one foundation, some 
on two, while there are others which rest on all three. Thus, 
if we take the article ‘suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried,’ we find that it rests simply on 
History. The subsequent article, again, which has reference 
to the Resurrection, rests on the double foundation of History 
and Faith, while the article regarding the Holy Ghost rests on 
all three foundations. The Bishop thus explains the mode 
in which his principle is applied :— 


‘Properly speaking, it may be said that, in repeating the Creed, 
we are, by the nature of the case, and by the very force of the term 
used, in the region of faith, and that faith is of necessity the ground 
of the Creed. It will be obvious, however, that all the articles need 
not, and a little consideration will show that they do not, rest wholly 
upon the same foundation. A scientific treatise may be based partly 
upon observation, partly upon recognized ‘facts, and partly upon 
mathematical reasoning and deduction. Some chapters in the treatise 
may rest exclusively upon one or another of these foundations, and 
some upon two or three combined. The treatise will none the less 
be essentially mathematical because some of its chapters do not 
contain mathematical reasoning ; and in like manner the Apostles’ 
Creed, though resting, as regards some important articles, upon Faith, 
may also, in respect of other articles, rest upon Reason, in respect of 
others upon History, or upon some combination of the three founda- 
tions specified ’ (p. 19). 


A table is then drawn out of the separate articles ; and 
by initial letters we are shown at a glance the special founda- 
tions on which each article rests. 

Looking at the Bishop’s scheme as a whole, we see that it 
approximates the ground taken up by the able apologists of the 
Roman Church ; or, rather, the Roman method approximates 
what the Bishop has given more perfectly. Thus, to take the 
function of Reason. In the Bishop’s scheme, while Reason 
gives a slight help in certain other articles, its main function is 
to prove the Being of God. Now this is exactly the function 
which is assigned to it in the Roman system. It is, in fact, 
so laid down in the Syllabus of Pius IX. So in respect of 
History. We find that the Roman apologists, in proving the 
origin of the Church, which with them is a crucial point, are 
careful to point out that the New Testament citations are 
used simply as history, and not as an inspired authority. 
Both sides would of course admit the necessity of Faith as a 
third foundation. This agreement is remarkable, and shows 
us how the progress of discussion on Christian evidences has 
necessitated this new attitude. Certainly, the consideration 
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of this fact ought to disarm any doubt or suspicion which 
might arise in minds unaccustomed to this mode of proof. 

The ground which the Bishop’s book covers is an extensive 
one, and an immense variety of points of an interesting 
character are raised in it. It would be impossible, in the 
brief space allotted to us, to follow the Bishop in all; and we 
therefore select two of the articles for more particular con- 
sideration—the first, which deals with the Being of God, and 
the second, which deals with the Incarnation. They are, from 
an apologetic point of view, by far the most important of all, 
inasmuch as the first is the foundation of religion generally, 
and the second the foundation of all the other articles of the 
Christian Creed. 

In approaching the great subject of the Being of God the 
Bishop warns us of its immense importance. Belief in God, 
he tells us, whatever some may be pleased to say, is really the 
first and most necessary condition of a holy life, and as such it 
has an unspeakable moral and spiritual value. And then the 
having, or the not having, this belief creates, as it were,a kind 
of division amongst mankind. It divides men into two classes, 
inhabiting, as it were, different spheres. The world, in the 
eyes of the believer, with all the things around him, is a 
different world from what it is in the eyes of the unbeliever ; 
and it is exceedingly difficult for the one class to enter into 
or appreciate the mental or spiritual condition of the other. 
This, of course, is a reason for the exercise of patience and 
charity. We should not be too ready to attribute faults or 
defective motives to those who cannot believe like ourselves, 
though that is no reason why we should not prize, as the 
most precious treasure we possess, our faith in God. In this 
connexion the Bishop quotes a striking saying of M. de 
Montalembert in the French Assembly of January 1850, 
which deserves to be reproduced :— 


Messieurs, croyez bien que je suis 4 mille lieues de vouloir 
poursuivre le scepticisme dans le secret des 4mes—rien n’est plus 
loin de ma pensée. Quand je me trouve en présence de ces 4mes 
ravagées, je m’incline, avec une sorte de respect, si je puis employer 
ce mot, comme devant une grande infortune, ou devant une grande 
indigence’ (p. 32 7.) 


We are glad to see that the Bishop maintains that our 
faith in God rests upon an intellectual foundation, and that 
that foundation is deeper than almost any other article of our 
faith. This is a point which we think Christian defenders 
ought earnestly to contend for, in presence of much of the 
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loose thought of the present day. No doubt we sympathize 
with those who may feel themselves unable to grapple with 
the deep questions which are raised on the subject, and who, 
perplexed and unable to see their way in presence of the 
objections of adversaries, choose to fall back on the in- 
stinctive faith of the human soul. They are right so to do; 
but they are quite wrong when they raise their own case into 
a general principle, and make sweeping assertions as to the 
futility of intellectual proofs, and maintain that the only 
ground for belief in God is faith. The problem of the Being 
of God in one of its aspects is the deepest problem of human 
reason, in another it is the very simplest. It is the deepest if 
we wish to analyse our belief, and to state explicitly the 
reasons on which it is grounded ; it is the simplest if, eschew- 
ing this process, we merely look abroad upon nature, or into 
the depths of our own soul, and then trust ourselvestto the 
silent logic of instinctive faith. No doubt it would be easier, 
and perhaps better, if we could always follow the latter 
course, but plainly this is impracticable. Objections to our 
faith are continually rising up, and they must be met on the 
same basis on which they are brought forward—that is, an 
intellectual basis, It is not a wise proceeding to retire from 
the field in presence of the adversary, nor can we do so with- 
out great loss to the cause of faith. Rather we ought to 
have faith in human reason, and in the power of truth. And 
we are all the more encouraged in this on looking back and 
seeing how the most formidable attacks on this fundamental 
article have passed away after having lived their day, while 
the faith which they assailed remains the same. 

On looking at the question as it exists at the present day, 
we find ourselves in the presence of two classes of adver- 
saries—first, those who assail the proofs of God’s Being, and, 
secondly, those who maintain that the whole question as to 
God is beyond our powers of thought. As representing the 
first class, the Bishop gives a quotation from Coleridge, in 
which he finds fault with some of the chief proofs as being 
partly defective and partly beside the mark. The latter class 
are, of course, the Agnostics, and the Bishop states their 
position very fairly in the following terms :— 


‘On the other hand, it has been as confidently asserted that the 
Being of God is beyond our experience and our powers of thought, 
and that therefore we must be content to regard it as something 
which the human mind cannot grasp or know ; so that the folly of 
him who says there is a God is equal to, and neither greater nor less 
than, the folly of him who says there is no God’ (p. 33). 
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We think the Bishop is perfectly right when he charac- 
terizes this phase of opinion as being practically Atheism. 
In some respects it is a deeper descent than Atheism. For 
the Atheist, if he has lost his faith in God, still retains his 
faith in man. But Agnosticism has lost faith in both. 
Agnosticism not only resigns the idea of God as unattain- 
able, but it deposes man from the high pedestal on which he 
has hitherto stood, and which has spurred him on to all noble 
effort. It denies the power and reach of the human intelli- 
gence, and makes truth for ever unattainable. It is the 
philosophy of ignorance and despair. 

It does not lie within the Bishop’s scope to enter upon 
and refute in detail the objections he notices, nor does he 
deal further with Agnosticism. We may, however, by way 
of supplement, add a few words regarding it as it exists at 
present. We notice that it assumes two main aspects. One 
of these aspects is that in which it grows out of evolutionary 
theories. It is to be observed that the facts of evolution, 
like every other view which we may take of nature, are 
perfectly compatible with the highest Theistic philosophy. 
But they do not necessarily lead to Theism. On the contrary, 
this particular view of nature, like every other which we may 
take, may be presented from the point of view of a material- 
istic philosophy. It has been so presented, and the advocates 
of this materialistic view, denying as they do the existence 
of God, take the name of Agnostics. This, however, is not, 
properly speaking, Agnosticism: it is rather a continuation, 
on new ground, of the old battle between Theism and Mate- 
rialism. Agnosticism, properly so called, stands on higher in- 
tellectual ground ; and, in point of fact, it is this higher view 
lying in the background which supports and makes possible 
the claim of materialistic evolutionists to the title of Agnos- 
tics. So far as their own reasoning is concerned, it is not so 
much Agnostic as Atheist ; it tends rather to deny the exist- 
ence of God than the possibility of our knowing Him. 

It is of this higher Agnosticism that we wish at present 
to speak. There is no doubt that it exercises a great un- 
settling influence on many minds. It is to be remembered, 
too, that it exists as a factor or element in the intellectual 
life of the present day, and to that extent influences and 
determines general opinion. We wish to show in a brief way 
what it is, whence it came, and what is its value. 


Agnosticism in its English shape is to be traced back 
to a famous article published in the Edinburgh Review in 
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October 1829.' The article was by Sir W. Hamilton, who 
was then in all the vigour of philosophical youth. About 
that time M. Cousin was lecturing on philosophy with great 
éclat in Paris, and he published a series of lectures in which 
he allied himself to Schelling and adopted his system in a 
modified form. The philosophy of Schelling and of his dis- 
ciple M. Cousin was, of course, the now almost forgotten 
philosophy of the Absolute. Placing what they called the 
Absolute at the head of all knowledge, they proceeded, each 
in his own way, to deduce all things from it. It was to 
combat this Pantheistic system that Sir W. Hamilton set 
himself in his famous article, which was a review of M. 
Cousin’s book. And it was out of the arguments which he 
used for this purpose that English Agnosticism grew. The 
line which Hamilton took was to deny that we have any 
positive knowledge of the Infinite and Absolute om which 
Schelling and Cousin laid so much stress. That was a very 
dangerous position to take up, because infinity and absolute- 
ness are the attributes of God, and to deny that the human 
mind has any positive knowledge of them is in effect to deny 
that it has any positive knowledge of God. Hamilton was, 
in fact, so far carried away by his thesis that he did maintain 
that the knowledge of God completely eludes our intellect. 
It is only fair, however, to say that he did not intend thereby 
to exclude all apprehension of God. He held that, though 
the intellect is powerless in forming any idea of God, yet 
that man can rise to God by the medium of faith. This was 
also the ground taken by Dr. Mansel when he made the 
Hamiltonian reasoning the basis of his Bampton Lectures. 
Unhappily, however, faith, when thus deprived of the support 
of the intellect, becomes a feeble faculty indeed ; and we are 
not therefore surprised that, when the Hamiltonian reasoning 
was reproduced by Herbert Spencer, faith receded into the 
background. The idea of God, properly so called, was set 
aside as beyond our power of thought, and in place of Him 
there appeared a shadowy image called the ‘ Unknowable.’ 

Now what we have at present to point out is that this 
Hamiltonian system, from beginning to end, is one great 
mistake ; and we think that we can make this plain without 
at all going deep into the matter. In order, however, to 
understand the question, certain preliminary points must be 
noted. 

The first is our idea of God. Stated in its simplest and 

1 See Discussions, &c., by Sir W. Hamilton, 8vo, London, 1853, pp. 1- 
38. See also Appendix I. B. 
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most compact form, this idea may be defined to be the idea 
of a Being or Entity who is Infinite, Absolute, and First 
Cause. We believe there will be no dispute as to this defini- 
tion, at least on the part of anyone who has studied the 
development of modern philosophy. It may surprise some 
to be told that the Divine idea can be stated thus clearly and 
comprehensively, and they will be further surprised to find 
Descartes affirming that the idea of God is the clearest idea 
of which the human mind is in possession ; that, in truth, it 
is far clearer than our ideas of any material object however 
palpable to sense. Yet Descartes was justified in his saying ; 
for the exact idea which he defined was reproduced in every 
succeeding system of any account ; nor amongst philosophers 
has there been any dispute about it. There is, in fact, no 
dispute as to the idea; the only dispute is, as to whether a 
Being corresponding to the idea can be known, or can exist, 
or can be proved to exist. 

The next thing to be noted is this. Up to this point 
Theism and Pantheism are at one. Their divergence arises 
at the next stage of the inquiry : namely, when we ask in what 
sphere the Divine idea is realized. Pantheism—at least the 
Pantheism of Schelling and Cousin—held that it is in the 
objective universe. The absolute entity is the first or ulti- 
mate principle which underlies all things, and out of which 
all things flow. Theism, on the other hand, holds that the 
infinite is to be sought in the sphere of spirit ; and the main 
ground on which it relies is, that these three attributes, 
infinity, absoluteness, and first cause, are properties of intelli- 
gence, and that it is only to a personal intelligence that they 
can apply. Wecannot here produce the proofs of this, but it 
may be remarked that the main proof of it is derived from a 
study of the human intelligence. The Scripture tells us that 
man was made in the image of God; and a study of the 
human intelligence reveals the fact that the germs or reflec- 
tion of the Divine attributes exist in the intelligence of man. 
The human intelligence, for instance, is infinite in this respect, 
that it thinks by means of concepts which are general—that 
is, in other words, infinite.' In like manner, if viewed as a 


1 Take, for instance, the concept or general idea of a triangle, and 
look at what logicians call its breadth or extension. It embraces under 
it all triangles that have ever been described, all that are in existence now, 
and all that it is possible to describe. Its breadth is infinite, for no limit 
can possibly be set to the number of triangles embraced in that breadth. 
In fact, looking at the concept in respect of its breadth, we see that it 
exactly answers to the definition of the infinite, viz. ‘that than which a 
greater cannot be thought.’ Now, inasmuch as a concept cannot, like 
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cause, the hain sendtiataies | is an absolute and a first. For 
when we have traced some work of art or architectural design 
up to the intelligence of its author, we feel that we can go 
no further. We have arrived at a cause which is a first, and 
which, as it depends on no other, is an absolute. 

It is, in truth, from the processes of intelligence that we 
arrive at the ideas of infinity, absoluteness, and first cause : 
and our idea of God is arrived at by thinking away the im- 
perfections and limitations of our human intelligence. We 
thus gain the idea of the Perfect Intelligence—z.e. the Intelli- 
gence to which the attributes of Infinity, Absoluteness, and 
First Cause apply in all their fulness. Sucha Perfect Intelli- 
gence is God. 

And now to turn to Hamilton. Unfortunately he had no 
clear idea of the distinction between the infinite of Theism 
and that of Pantheism ; rather he confounded the infinity of 
the living God with the abstract and dead infinite of Pan- 
theism. It was the Pantheistic infinite which lay before him 
in the works of Cousin which he was reviewing, and he 
thought, in refuting it, he was refuting the infinite in every 
form. But the important point is the argumentation by which 
he refuted it ; for it is that argumentation which constitutes 
the intellectual basis of modern English Agnosticism. 

It was in this way. He applied the notion of infinity to 
finite nature and its forms. He showed, clearly enough, that 
we cannot conceive an infinite or absolute whole ; for, clearly, 
however large we may make that whole, we can always go a 
little further and imagine a larger. So, likewise, we cannot 
think an infinite time, or an infinite space, or an infinite 
regress of causation. Now, of course, if infinity, as Theism 
maintains, is a property of intelligence, and if it is only to be 
found in a personal intelligence, it stands to reason that it 
does not and cannot apply to finite nature and its forms, 
however far we may choose to stretch them. And Hamilton 
might have taken this ground as against Schelling and 
Cousin. Unfortunately he drew an entirely wrong con- 


the images of the imagination, be represented or figured, but always 
remains general or infinite : a concept is nothing else but the intellect 
itself engaged in an act of cognition. Hence it is the intellect which, in 
this aspect of its being, is infinite. To know by means of a concept is an 
infinite act. 

Although, however, the human intellect is infinite in this aspect, in 
others it is very limited. In respect, for instance, of intuition: we can 
only take in a few things at a glance. A Perfect Intelligence would be 
an [ntelligence which is infinite in intuition as in thought—an Intelligence 
which could take in the universe at a glance. 
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clusion. He attributed our inability to think finite nature 
and its forms as infinite to some impotence in the human 
mind. It never seems to have struck him that if finite nature 
and its forms are not infinite, no intelligence, however great, 
can think them to be what in reality they are not. He stuck 
to the idea of the impotence of the human mind ; and his 
final conclusion was that the human mind has, and can have, 
no positive knowledge of infinity—a conclusion which is pal- 
pably false. For, in that case, how could we be sure that the 
number six is not the infinite? In fact, there is this contra- 
diction running through his whole polemic, that each step 
which he takes in his argument presupposes not only a 
knowledge, but the very clearest knowledge, of infinity, and 
yet his final conclusion is that we have no positive idea of it. 

This fallacy of Hamilton was propagated by his succes- 
sors, and, in fact, forms the sum and substance of their 
argumentation. Let anyone analyse the arguments of Dr. 
Mansel and Mr. H. Spencer, and he will see that they all 
come back to this: that since finite nature and its forms 
cannot be thought as infinite or absolute, it follows that we 
have no knowledge of these attributes. We will give one 
instance from Dr. Mansel, from his second lecture, where he 
argues that the absolute cannot be thought as a cause; for 
a cause is necessarily related to its effect. Of course, the 
causes of physical nature are so related; they are not abso- 
lute, and cannot be thought as absolute. And plainly Dr. 
Mansel was thinking of them and of them only. Had he 
had before his mind a clear notion of intelligence as a cause, 
he would have seen that it is both an absolute and a first. 

It is, then, on this argumentation, so untrustworthy, that 
Agnosticism, as it exists in England, is based. When we are 
gravely assured that the Being of God is beyond our ex- 
perience and our powers of thought, and that it is something 
which the human mind cannot grasp or know, the ground on 
which this momentous assertion is made is simply recollec- 
tion of the Hamiltonian arguments as expounded in the pages 
of Dr. Mansel and Mr. H. Spencer. No doubt subordinate 
issues are raised, but in the end it all comes back to this: 
God is supposed to be an Infinite Being; but of the Infinite 
man has and can have no knowledge. This English Agnos- 
ticism, which has now lasted some sixty years, is, in truth, a 
phenomenon perfectly unique in the history of philosophy. 
Other systems have arisen, defective or one-sided, but they 
have always had in them some truth ; and when they fell they 
enriched with that truth the general stream of human thought. 
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But here we have a philosophy without content—a negation 
turned into a philosophy, and that negation a fallacy. It is 
noteworthy that this English Agnosticism has no affinity with 
the Agnosticism of Kant. Kant did not commit the error of 
maintaining that the idea of God is unthinkable. On the 
contrary, he admitted it, and his Agnosticism was based on 
the attempt which he made to show that it is a mere idea 
without objective reality. 

In dealing with the argument in proof of God’s Being the 
Bishop does not enter into particulars, as, indeed, he could 
not well do. He merely presents the argument in its broad 
general aspect as it appears to common sense ; and, we may 
add, there is something invigorating in this statement of an 
able mind of the general verdict of humanity :— 


‘So far as the present argument is concerned, let it be observed 
that, whatever be the objections and difficulties of all the philosdphers 
of all the schools, there are certain lines of argument which carry 
practical conviction to the minds of the majority of men and women 
who think. For example, the idea of cause, of which it is difficult to 
divest the mind, seems to have in it the germ of the idea of God. 
How did things come to be as they are? Is it possible to conceive 
of the great material machine of the universe, to say nothing of moral 
considerations, without adopting the hypothesis of a creating and 
governing mind? How can evolution get rid of this underlying 
hypothesis. Can any progress which we have made, or ever can 
make, in the knowledge of nature enable us to regard nature as any- 
thing else than the work of a supreme artificer? It is not maintained 
that this kind of argument is not open to attack ; what is maintained 
is this, that, although ingenious persons may find fault with it, it is 
probably substantially sound, because it is so very difficult not to 
accept it. There are many truths in the world which are received 
upon imperfect evidence ; and certainly there are propositions which 
every sane man accepts, and which yet he cannot demonstrate to be 
true with mathematical precision’ (p. 34). 


It may be remarked in addition to this, that in former 
times, when the primitive state of nature was believed to be 
its present state of cosmos, the argument for the Being of God 
was simply overwhelming. . No one could look upon nature 
without seeing that it is covered by a chain of purpose from 
one end to the other ; and purpose is unthinkable apart from 
an intelligence or mind. For purpose is intelligence—im- 
pressed intelligence. There are some who think that the 
argument has been weakened or altogether destroyed by the 
doctrine of evolution. But this, we think, is a mistake; 
rather, if anything, it has been strengthened. For evolution 
cannot derive the material universe from nothing. It must 
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postulate a primitive state of things, in which all the matter 
and all the energy that at present exist, existed, though in a 
different state. Now let us try to picture this primitive state 
of things, and see what it means. We will suppose, as is 
generally done, that the primitive state of the solar system 
was a diffused nebula, made up of atoms or particles of a 
very attenuated kind, or possibly of something even more 
attenuated than this, a state of matter hitherto undreamt of, 
but which science will discover in the future. Now let us 
look well at this diffused cloudy matter. We may not be 
able to tell exactly what its constitution and properties were ; 
but this we can say of it, @ przori, with perfect certainty, that 
as a finite entity it must have possessed a definite constitution 
and definite properties. What does that mean? It means 
simply this, that it had swch a constitution and such properties 
as to lead, through a long series of changes, to the glorious 
cosmos we see around us. Is it possible, we ask, to conceive 
or think this amazing fact, apart from a creative and presiding 
mind? How can we think otherwise than that the cosmos, 
though last in fact, was first in the thought of the Creator ; 
and that all was constituted and ordered with a view to it? 

Thus all the purpose visible in the cosmos must meet us 
again in the primitive state of things. It is not, as some rash 
reasoners suppose, destroyed or sublated by the evolutionary 
process ; it is only postponed. And then, like every debt 
which is postponed, it must be paid with interest. There was 
a famous saying by Professor Tyndall, uttered many years ago, 
regarding the primitive cloud, for which he was severely taken 
to task at the time. We may, however, on the present occa- 
sion, adopt it as containing in a nutshell the whole of the 
above argument. Professor Tyndall said of the primitive 
cloud that it contained the ‘promise and potency’ of all that 
was to follow. How did that promise and potency get there? 
Or what do we mean by its being there, except that the cloud 
was so constituted as to lead to cosmos? And does not the 
term ‘promise’ imply that this was done intentionally ? 

With regard to the flaws which ingenious reasoners dis- 
cover in the argument, and to which the Bishop alludes, it 
may be remarked that many of them originate in defective 
knowledge. No one but those who have studied this branch 
of philosophy can have any idea of its difficulty, or the facility 
with which an inexperienced reasoner may be led astray. The 
slightest misapprehension of any one of the leading concep- 
tions, or indeed any alteration of them, has the immediate 
effect of diverting the reasoner from the right path. In the 
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analogous case of science, how easy would it be to construct 
an apparently strong argument against some one of its most 
assured conclusions—an argument which would, of course, rest 
upon a misunderstanding or perversion of some scientific 
principle, and yet it might be difficult, before an audience 
ignorant of science, to give an effective reply. The most for- 
midable attack upon the argument that was ever made was 
that of Kant, and, in point of fact, many of the objections that 
from time to time arise may be traced back tohim. The 
device that he employed was to isolate each one of the three 
lines of proof, viz. the ontological, the cosmological, and the 
physico-theological ; and having done this he easily showed 
that each, taken by itself, was inadequate to reach the conclu- 
sion. The fallacy lay in not perceiving that the three argu- 
ments are in reality three branches of one and the same argu- 
ment, and that it is by the concurrence of all three that the 
conclusion is arrived at. If the problem were the construction 
of a triangle, it would be easy to show that it was impossible, 
if one insisted on taking each side separately with the view of 
showing, that, taken by itself, it could never constitute a 
triangle. 

Kant laid much stress on the fact that the physico-theo- 
logical argument, ze. the argument from purpose in nature, 
does not prove an Infinite or Perfect Intelligence, but only 
something falling short of this. This, of course, is perfectly 
true. The utmost we can gather from that argument is an 
Intelligence inconceivably great—so great that it embraces 
the universe from one end to the other. We are not allowed, 
of course, to draw the obvious inference from this—namely, 
that being so great it is probably Infinite or Perfect, for we 
are held strictly to demonstration. But the moment we pass 
to the cosmological argument, which is implied in, and is in 
fact only another phase of, the argument from purpose, we are 
landed in the sphere of the infinite. For we get from that 
argument, as properties of the Creator, absoluteness in its two 
senses of self-existence, and exs realitsstmum, as well as the 
attribute of first cause. The argument, however, is still in- 
complete till we have reasoned downwards from the idea of 
the Perfect Intelligence contained in our minds ; for that idea, 
by its very construction, is connected with the two upward lines 
of reasoning. It is the apex to which they lead. 

Or, looking at the matter from another point of view :—Of 
all the arguments the argument from purpose in nature is the 
most important. It is that which impresses the imagination 
and the hearts of all men. It also stands before the mind of 
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the philosopher as a beacon and a guide. Were it not for this 
great fact staring him in the face and needing explanation he 
might feel inclined at times to lay down his arms in despair, 
thinking perhaps he had lost himself in abstractions which 
have no objective application. But there it stands before him, 
illuminating by its light every obscurity, and so he is en- 
couraged to go on, and, with the help of the other two lines of 
argument, to complete the great idea which it suggests—the 
idea of the Perfect One. 

In connexion with the first article there are several other 
points raised and treated by the Bishop, in which we should 
have liked to follow him had space permitted. One of the 
most interesting is the knowledge of God contained in the 
Book of Psalms. Of course to the Christian this is something 
very sacred and divine. But looking at it merely as a psy- 
chological fact it has a deep meaning and import. The Psalms 
are the voice of humanity, or, at least, of that portion of it that 
has been awakened to higher interests, and in them we have 
an edifice of Divine knowledge which runs parallel with the 
edifice of the intellect, only in a totally different sphere—the 
sphere of the soul and spirit. It is easy to see how the one 
supports the other. Another very important point has 
reference to the views of Mr. Mill, and the Bishop makes some 
valuable remarks on the necessary limitations to which the 
Creator subjected Himself when He willed to manifest Him- 
self in the finite. But perhaps the gravest point of all has 
reference to the atheism ‘maintained by those who pose as 
philosophers and men of science and leaders of thought’ (p. 37). 
This, the Bishop thinks, is the principal religious difficulty of 
the present day, for in this way atheism is propagated amongst 
the educated classes. And then there are the numerous efforts 
and agencies by which it is brought within the sphere of 
thought of the labourer and mechanic. Truly the task of the 
Church in the present day is a difficult one, and it can only 
be accomplished by a strong, clear, and intelligent faith, with 
earnest and devoted work. 

In approaching the second article, which contains the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, the Bishop recognizes it as the very 
centre of the Christian faith. Its grandeur and divine beauty, 
as he points out, is best seen in the magnificent declaration of 
the Nicene Creed: ‘And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, begotten of His Father before all worlds, 
God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, Begotten, 
not made, Being of one substance with the Father, By whom 
all things were made.’ In taking this article with the former 
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no comparison as to importance can be made ; but we see that 
this embraces the essence and peculiarity of that faith which 
is Christian. The special privilege of members of the Christian 
Church is that they can not only say, ‘I believe in God,’ but 
they can add, ‘ and in Jesus Christ our Lord,’ 

But yet, as he well remarks :— 


‘It is an infinite step which we take when we pass to this second 
article of the Creed. We cannot for a single moment forget that He 
to whom it refers is a man who once lived upon earth and suffered, 
and was “in all points tempted like as we are.” The thought of 
introducing the name of a man into immediate juxtaposition and 
apparent equality with God the Father is a tremendous thought ; 
involving either the greatest truth that man can know, or a false- 
hood to be scouted as blasphemy. The Christian Church takes its 
stand upon the assertion that Jesus Christ is rightly and truly 
associated in the Creed with God the Father. St. Paul did the tame 
when he wrote that “ being in the form of God he thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” Anyone who thus regards the second 
article of the Creed will see what a mysterious and deeply-reaching 
article it is’ (p. 67). 

This being the case, it may be well to make a few remarks 
by way of orientation. It is clear that we cannot approach 
the Incarnation except through the first article, belief in the 
living God, and all that that belief implies, viz. His creation of 
all things, His universal providence, as well as the doctrine 
of man made in God’s image, and God’s revelation of Himself 
made to man in the days of old. We do not mean by this 
statement that the evidence of the Incarnation lies in the 
evidence that we have of these things, but rather that all 
taken together are parts of one great whole. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to hold the doctrine of a living God, and 
our high ideas of man, if it were not borne out by His revela- 
tion of Himself as it lies before us in the pages of the Old 
Testament. But the support and probability which these 
great doctrines give to the Incarnation is not all one-sided. 
Rather the Incarnation reacts also upon the others and gives 
them a firmness and consistency which they could not other- 
wise possess. What, for instance, would have been our views 
of the Old Testament revelation if it had not ended in the 
Incarnation? It is a marvellous thing, this mutual relation of 
the great elements of the faith. Each taken by itself has its 
own foundation and rational support, and yet all fit in to each 
other, giving mutual strength and support, and thus the great 
edifice of the faith is built up. It is this mutual relation of 
the parts of the faith that makes it so difficult for a logical 
c2 
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mind when it has lost belief in one to stop short of utter 
atheism ; and doubtless many are kept in the faith by reason 
of some one point which comes home to their minds with 
special force and evidence. They see that consistently they 
cannot hold this without holding a great deal more. 

But it may be said, granting that this whole system is 
closely allied in all its parts, yet as a system it is too narrow 
to be believed in the present day. It had its origin at a time 
when the earth was believed to be the centre of the universe. 
It might be possible at that time to believe our planet to be 
the object of God’s especial care, and the scene of the Incar- 
nation of His Son ; it is not possible to do so now. Science 
has destroyed these primitive geocentric ideas ; it has opened 
up to us a picture of the vastness of the universe; it has 
shown us that the earth is but an atom in a universe of 
systems ; and, in thus destroying the importance of the earth, 
it has made the Incarnation incredible. Now, let us look this 
astronomical argument fairly in the face. We grant at once 
the vastness of the universe, though we do not know —we have 
no evidence to show-—that, throughout, it is peopled by races 
of rational creatures capable of knowing God. But, for the 
sake of argument, let us grant that itis so. Let us grant that 
at least in one planet of every solar system throughout the 
universe there are such races. We ask, Is it possible to con- 
ceive that they are forgotten? Nay, rather, since His mercy 
is over all His works, are we not bound to believe that He 
has communicated and revealed Himself to them according to 
their needs? The Incarnation was what we needed ; but it 
does not exclude other modes of communication: nay, rather 
it is spoken of as something specially designed for us. It was 
for us men and for our salvation that He came down from 
Heaven ; and if the needs of other races were different He 
would communicate Himself in a different way. It is true 
that this extended view gives an idea of the vastness of the 
infinity of God, before which heart and imagination fall down 
appalled. But this is just what might be expected. We are 
finite, He is infinite. Nor do we get rid of this overwhelming 
idea of the infinity of God by disbelieving in His revelation of 
Himself to His creatures ; for the universe is held in a chain 
of purpose reaching from one end to the other ; had this not 
been a fact obvious to sense, it would have been just as diffi- 
cult to believe, owing to its immensity, as it is to some minds, 
from the same cause, to believe that God reveals Himself to 
myriads of Orders of intelligent creatures throughout His 
universe. But, in truth, is it not inconsistent to accept,as we 
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are bound to accept, the fact that the wants of the smallest 
wayside flower are fully provided for in the purpose of the 
Creator, and yet that He fails to satisfy the moral and spiri- 
tual wants of intelligent creatures who crave after Him ? 

We may, therefore, put aside all thoughts of this descrip- 
tion, which are quite irrelevant, and address ourselves to 
the evidence we have that God has revealed Himself to us. 
Assuming the existence of the living God, and that man is 
what the Bible represents him to be—a creature made in the 
image of God—is there not thereby created an antecedent 
probability that God would reveal Himself to him? At least 
we may go so far as to say that if we have evidence of this 
revelation our belief in God has this effect, that we are no 
longer entitled to put such evidence aside as incredible in 
itself. Then it may be asked, How is the history of Jsrael 
conceivable if we eliminate from it the element of revelation ? 
Do not the main elements which constitute the backbone of 
that history go back and take their root in revelation? 
Indeed a sober view of the matter makes it hard to believe 
that an experience (for beginning with the Theophanies it was 
an experience) could have lasted through centuries if it was a 
delusion. Then everything in the spiritual system of Israel 
pointed to and foreshadowed the Incarnation. This was not 
seen at the time, but it is very evident to us now. And thus 
there is created a foreground, which in its turn has this effect, 
that it disentitles us, in the case of the Incarnation, to put it 
aside as an idle fancy. Rather it is a call upon us to examine 
carefully what evidence may be produced in its favour. 

Or, the subject may be approached from a different point 
of view—the point of view of man’s needs. The Bishop lays 
great stress on the fact that the Incarnation, so far from pre- 
senting features specially repulsive to the human reason, and 
from which the mind naturally shrinks, may be described in 
very different terms. Nay, he even goes so far as to think 
that by steady contemplation it may be ultimately seen to be 
something which might be known or suspected on @ priori 
grounds. Just as in mathematics it happens that certain 
propositions which at first sight are extremely difficult do 
after much contemplation become not only clear but quite 
axiomatic, so it is in the case of the Incarnation. A Divine 
Incarnation will on reflection recommend itself to thought- 
ful, reverent minds, on the ground of its inherent reasonable- 
ness. 

We commend the following summary of this line of 
thought to the reader’s attention :— 
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‘A thoughtful person may be conceived as discussing the Incar- 
nation with himself thus: “I believe in God who created man such 
as we knowhim to be. The Scripture tells me that God created man 
in His own image, and that through wilfulness man has fallen from 
his original state, and has not realised the Divine ideal. This also I 
believe, not only because the Scripture tells me it is so, but also 
because this view of human nature falls in with and explains so many 
of the moral phenomena which present themselves in the world. 
But apart from all revelation or speculation as to what man once was 
or was intended to be, I look at man as he is, with such vast capaci- 
ties and such a power of believing, that it is possible to know God, 
a creature of whose nature all history and experience prove that 
religious belief and religious speculations and religious cravings form 
an integral part ; and I ask myself, Is it likely that God would have 
created a living soul, so capable of rising to the contemplation of 
Himself, and so full of the instinct of worship, without intending to 
establish between man and Himself close ties of communion and 
fellowship? Except upon the hypothesis of such intention, man’s 
existence appears to be nothing short of a failure—almost a mistake. 
But if this be so, the further question occurs, How is the soul of man 
to be reached except by means founded upon his own natural consti- 
tution? If you want to communicate thought to a blind person, you 
must choose means adapted to the condition of blindness ; if you 
want to communicate with the deaf, you must do likewise. We may 
speak, in a figure, of God giving commands or promises or what not ; 
but in doing so we necessarily assume that God somehow addresses 
man through man; commands and promises must come through 
human lips or human pen ; and though it may be true that this con- 
dition is satisfied by a man saying, as Moses and the Prophets 
did, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ will it not be more fully, and indeed 
completely, satisfied by one who can assume the higher tone which 
is appropriate to the utterances of one claiming to be Himself the 
Son of God? Hence when, after noting the manner in which the 
people who sat in darkness groped for the light and felt after God, I 
meet with the Jesus Christ of history, who uses such language as 
this : ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest ; I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world ; ye believe in God, believe also in Me ;’ with hundreds of 
utterances of the like kind—utterances which mean either blasphemy 
or incarnation—I feel disposed to say, Here in Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom men call the Christ, I find the solution of the great riddle of 
humanity. God could only really speak to man as man, and in 
Jesus Christ God has become man, and has spoken by Him. My 
reason is satisfied ”’ (p. 82). 

When we come to the question of evidence, we find that 
it is to the Gospel history that we must mainly look. It is 
the business of criticism to determine all preliminary questions 
regarding that history, such as the date and authorship of the 
Gospels and other primitive documents. The apologist must 
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presuppose the work of the critic, and presume that he has 
before him in these documents the facts connected with the 
origin of Christianity so far as they can be ascertained. It is 
on a consideration of these facts, their meaning and import, 
and as viewed in relation to other ascertained facts, that the 
evidence of the Incarnation rests. Under the head of ‘ Jesus 
Christ’ the Bishop deals with the Gospel history, and shows 
how there are certain great facts contained in it, which are 
allowed and must be allowed by all, and how, when they are 
once granted, a great deal more must follow. It is easy, on 
popular nineteenth-century principles, to reject the claims of 
Christ ; but the history must be reckoned with. It must be 
reckoned with because the Gospel narrative is not like an 
isolated story, which, whether true or false, has little, or only 
a slight, bearing on the great events of the world. The 
Gospel history is the foundation of the great Christiart move- 
ment, which has influenced, and still influences, the world more 
than any other. Hence the great facts which gave that 
movement birth, and which still keep it in life, have an interest 
and an importance which are unspeakable. And it is found 
that those facts, even in the measure in which they must be 
admitted by all, involve a great deal more than what they 
express—involve, in a word, the Incarnation. Hence, taken 
along with other things, they form the evidence of it. 

This might be put in another way. If one looks at the 
Bishop’s three foundations—Reason, History, and Faith—one 
might at first sight suppose that they have no necessary con- 
nexion with each other. One might say to oneself, reason is 
one thing, history is another, and faith is a third. I am pre- 
pared to admit reason and history, but I am not prepared to 
admit faith. From this point of view all three are looked 
upon much as we might look upon three great stones in the 
foundation of a building, any one of which might be removed 
without much damage to the others, or the building which all 
three support. But the critic who approaches the Gospel 
history with this idea soon finds himself undeceived. He 
finds that the three foundations are, in fact, so interlaced, so 
bound up the one with the other, that the removal of one of 
them is fatal to the others, and to the whole building which 
they support. In the case, for instance, of Faith, suppose we 
seek to remove it, that is, suppose we try to reduce the His- 
tory to human proportions, by eliminating from it faith and 
that which Faith supports, the supernatural—we speedily find 
that we have destroyed the History, and put our reason to 
confusion. 
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That the History is really destroyed by the removal of Faith 
will be seen in the first place from the procedure of Strauss. 
In order to get rid of the supernatural, the theory he adopted 
was that the Gospels were not written by contemporaries. 
He supposed that they belonged to a comparatively late period, 
and that they were a gradual growth embodying myth and 
miracle with historic fact. But clearly this is nothing else but 
the destruction of the History. For if we suppose that the 
Gospels originated in this way, a deadly wound is inflicted on 
their authority, and we can no longer trust them even in 
ordinary matters. The events of Christ’s life are, in fact, by 
this process reduced to little more than what we learn of 
Him from Pagan authors. This is a point which ought to be 
borne well in mind in judging of the performances of natural- 
istic critics. It is very easy to say they have destroyed the 
miraculous in the Gospel history. We do not think they have 
quite succeeded in doing this ; but for the sake of argument 
let us suppose that they have, and what follows? Is it not 
clear that they have failed to perform the task which they 
took in hand? What they undertook to do was to explain 
the origin of Christianity on natural principles ; what they 
have actually done (if we accept their performance) is to 
render it for ever inexplicable, inasmuch as they have destroyed 
the history out of which it grew. The great Christian move- 
ment is left hanging in the air. 

We thus see that this method of removing Faith is destruc- 
tive of the History. It was adopted by Strauss as the easiest 
way of getting rid of the supernatural ; and it was continued 
in a modified form by the Tiibingen school. But it is in 
truth wholly futile, as a slight consideration will show. For 
instance, if we look at the Christian life as it exists at present, 
we see that it is wholly moulded and shaped by the facts as 
they stand in the Gospel record. It is entirely dependent on 
those facts—so dependent that the denial of them is its 
destruction. How, therefore, are we to explain the origin of 
the Christian life apart from the facts? If we were to adopt 
the view of Strauss we might perhaps say that the life and the 
facts grew up together, and that the one shaped and moulded * 
the other. But we find that the fact is exactly the opposite. 
For it so happens that we have in the Epistles of St. Paul a 
vivid photograph of the Christian life at its very commence- 
ment, and we see that it was shaped and moulded by the 
same facts, just as it is at present. It is useless, therefore, to 
relegate the Gospels to a late period, for we do not thereby 
get rid of the supernatural ; and, indeed, the progress of dis- 
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cussion has quite destroyed the theory of Strauss, in so far as 
it has proved that the Gospels are what they profess to be, 
the works of contemporaries. 

Let us, therefore, go on and look at the matter from this 
point of view. Is it possible, on the supposition that the 
Gospel writers were contemporaries and eye-witnesses, to 
remove the supernatural from their story? What will be the 
result of making the attempt? Again we see that it is the 
destruction of the History. If we carefully weed out not only 
the Resurrection, but every miracle and every supernatural 
token, what have we remaining? Not a history, but a series 
of disjointed and meaningless parts which explain nothing. 
If, for instance, we take the narrative as it stands ; if we sup- 
pose that Jesus went up to Jerusalem to be crucified ; that the 
third day He rose again and appeared to the disciples; that 
He continued with them forty days, and that at His last 
interview He told them to wait in Jerusalem for the Pente- 
costal promise: in that case, however difficult it may be for 
some minds to accept such a narrative, we have at least a 
series of events all related to each other and mutually ex- 
plaining each other, the whole also full of meaning and 
purpose. But if we take out of it all that is supernatural, the 
whole series falls into disjointed fragments without any mean- 
ing or purpose whatever, and incapable of explaining either 
what goes before or what comes after. Take away, for in- 
stance, the Resurrection, make the Cross the end of all, and 
straightway we create a chasm between that and the suc- 
ceeding events. The conduct of the Apostles when they 
reappear in the Acts, and the settled and assured life of the 
Church, is a perfect mystery. The truth is that the Divine 
Being of Christ is the thread which runs through the whole ; 
it is that which pervades and animates every part ; and if it 
is taken away, all life and meaning and purpose vanish from 
the history. 

But this attempt to get rid of the supernatural is also, like 
the former, wholly futile, and it may be well to show this before 
going further. To what purpose is it to weed out miracles 
and supernatural tokens, if the result is to create a miracle 
greater than any of those we have taken away? For whether 
the supernatural was in the history or not, at least belief in it 
was there. There is no fact in history more certain than that 
the Apostles believed in the Divine Being of Christ, and in 
His risen and glorified life, and that the Christian Church was 
founded on this faith. And let it be noted what kind of a 
faith it was, and what consequences flowed from it. It was a 
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faith so deep, so assured, so powerful, that it burst through the 

barriers of the old heathen tradition, and poured over the 

world a stream of Christian light and life, elevating our race 

to a higher moral and spiritual standpoint, and in the end 

bringing all the blessings of our Christian civilization. It was 

the faith of the Apostles united to an immense spiritual power, 

which originated the Christian movement and sped it over 

eighteen centuries. How are we to account for the existence 

of this faith? If we suppose that the life of Christ was such 

as it is depicted in the Gospels, and that the Apostles really 

saw and conversed with their risen and glorified Lord, all is 

clear and manifest. We see in that case that their faith must 

have been just what we find it was. But if we suppose that 

the Christ they knew was what He must have been if the 

Gospels are weeded, and that the Cross ended all, our reason 

is put to entire confusion. This, in fact, has always been the 

crucial difficulty of every naturalistic system, and in point of 
fact no solution of it, which could for a moment be accepted, 

has ever been offered. 

But there is another aspect of this weeding process which 
touches us in a far more tender point—what is the effect which 
it produces, and must produce, on our estimate of the character 
of Christ? The character of Christ is the most precious 
treasure which the human race possesses. It stands before us 
like a brilliant light illuminating our path,and shedding lifeand 
joy into the heart. It is little to say that His life as depicted 
in the Gospels is perfect. It possesses qualities far beyond 
this—a Divine delicacy and beauty which are unspeakable. 
Millions of souls have gazed upon this picture, and have felt 
their hearts filled with joy, and themselves raised and en- 
couraged to high aim and effort. And this attraction of the 
character of Christ is not confined merely to those who believe 
in Him; it extends far beyond. But does not His Divine 
Being enter into and compose the main element in the picture ? 
Suppose we take His Divine Being and miracles away, and 
then how will His character stand? Is it not plain that it 
would be destroyed? Renan, if he has accomplished nothing 
else, has brought this home to us with painful clearness. It 
is, in truth, only as Son of God made man that Christ is 
beautiful ; He would not be beautiful if we made Him only 
man. 

There is something very wonderful about this character of 
Christ as depicted in the Gospels. If we look at it and try 
to analyze it, we see that it consists mainly of human elements. 
It is made up of, or grows out of, His words and every-day 
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actions, as told in the Gospels. Its wonder lies in the fact, 
noticed by the Bishop, that it is a character strikingly, almost 
infinitely, different from any other that ever existed, and, of 
course, for this reason it could not have been invented by 
flattering disciples. The life must have been lived before their 
eyes. But the point we wish to direct attention to is this: 
Since the character is mainly human, it might be supposed it 
would remain to us after weeding out the supernatural. In 
this, however, we are speedily undeceived. A deeper con- 
sideration of words and acts will show us that the Divine 
Being of Christ pervades them all from one end to the other, 
and gives them all their meaning. Take, for instance, such a 
simple saying as this—a saying which perhaps more than any 
other has fixed the Lord’s character: ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Is 
not such a saying pervaded by His Divine Being, and would 
not the life and the light go out of it if He were thought to 
be only man? We see, in truth, that the character depicted 
in the Gospels is not that of a man. It is God made man, 
and this, in effect, was how the matter was viewed by St. John. 
He says: ‘The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us: 
and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

There is just one point more which we should like to 
notice. As the Bishop has remarked, it is an infinite step 
which we take when we rise to the Divine Being of Christ. 
It may be asked, What is the intellectual or logical ground— 
what is the process of thought by which the step is taken? 
The question is important, because faith without the support 
of the intelligence does not possess its full strength. We 
presume the process is twofold—an upward and a downward 
one. On purely historical grounds we reason up to Christ ; 
we put together all we know of Him, and our conclusion in 
the first instance is not as to His Divine Being. We could 
not of our own strength draw this inference from any objec- 
tive facts whatsoever. Our conclusion is rather one of faith 
and trust in Him. We ask ourselves—Can we believe Him 
if He is pleased to tell us who He is? We find that He has 
told us; and our faith in His Divine Being must ultimately 
rest upon His Word. That, in truth, is the last, the immov- 
able foundation. Yet He does not ask us to take His word 
simply. He asks us to take His saying and verify it by 
facts. We are to reason downwards from the high stand- 
point of the Incarnation—a mode of reasoning which the 
Bishop in his preface characterises as the most satisfactory. 
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We are to compare the Incarnation with all the facts, and 
see how it fits into them and explains them. 

This downward process of reasoning is a wide and com- 
prehensive one. It takes into account all that went before in 
the Jewish Church, and all that has followed in the Christian. 
It takes in also a great multitude of other considerations. 
But we suppose, ultimately, it comes back, and must come 
back, to the miraculous. It would be immensely difficult to 
support our faith in the Divine Being of Christ, had he not 
manifested Divine power. And hence Christ appeals to His 
miracles as bearing out His word ; and His Apostles appeal 
in the same sense to His Resurrection. And thus we are 
brought face to face in the end with the question of the 
supernatural. The reader will find some excellent remarks 
on this subject by the Bishop in his introductory chapter, 
and some further arguments in connexion with the miracu- 
lous conception. This is a subject which we cannot enter on 
now, but we may hazard a single remark. 

We would ask those who lay such stress upon the prin- 
ciple of the uniformity of nature, what it is they mean by 
that principle. Does it mean the exclusion of the super- 
natural from nature? This can hardly be, and for this reason :— 
It is as certain as anything can be that the powers and pro- 
cesses of nature, if left to themselves, could never have pro- 
duced the electric telegraph. The electric telegraph between 
one town and another, viewed as a physical whole or system 
is a supernatural phenomenon, in the sense that as a whole, 
or system, it owes its being to a cause above the processes 
of nature, ze. a mental cause. It is an irruption into the 
sphere of nature in every sense in which the miracles of 
Christ may be considered an irruption. Yet we find no diffi- 
culty in admitting it notwithstanding our faith in the uni- 
formity of nature. Does not this suggest the idea, that in 
pressing the principle against the miracles of Christ we are 
perhaps not quite understanding its meaning and purport? 
Its real meaning we take to be this ; and it is a most im- 
portant one. It is a protest that the powers and processes 
of nature are suz generis ; and that, as opposed to the powers 
and processes of the mental sphere, they possess an unbending 
regularity. It is also a further protest that science has to 
do solely with the processes of nature, and that she must explain 
every phenomenon by the processes of nature, utterly refusing 
to admit any idea or explanation from the mental sphere. If 
this be the meaning, we see that the principle is pressed be- 
yond its sphere of application, when it is inferred from it 
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that nothing can occur in nature except that which natural 
processes can bring about. The daily work of mankind con- 
tradicts such an application. 

But we cannot continue the subject further; and our 
space compels us to take leave of the Bishop. Beyond what we 
have indicated the reader will find, under the third article, a 
most interesting account of the Gospel narrative of the In- 
fancy as connected with St. Luke; and a strong argument 
for the general accuracy of that Evangelist. The exposition 
of the Resurrection of Christ is also very lucidly and ably put. 
In general it may be remarked that the Bishop does not 
sharpen his weapons ; and the reader will find, on reflection, 
that a great deal more is implied than is expressed. In this 
respect we think he is wise, in view of the circle to which he 
addresses himself. 

‘ 


ArT. IIL—MR. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


1. Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. (London and New York, 1882.) 


2. Dr. Claudius: a True Story. 1883. 
3. A Roman Singer. 1884. 

4. Zoroaster. 1885. 

5. Saracinesca. 1886. 

6. A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 1886, 
7. Paul Patoff. 1887. 

8. Marzio’s Crucifix. 1887. 

9. With the Immortals. 2 vols. 1888. 
10. Sant’ Ilario. 3 vols. 1889. 

11. Gretfenstein. 3 vols. 1889. 


SO important is the position in English literature which 
fiction has acquired during the present century that it would 
be a task worthy of the highest critical discernment to assign 
the chief writers of the English school their respective rank 
and value. It would not be difficult to select a list of names 
which should unquestionably be allowed the dignity of classics 
in this branch of imaginative art, and upon whose heels there 
presses a long phalanx of proxime accesserunts. The critic, 
however, would soon incur some of the proverbial odium 
which attaches to comparisons, and it would need the prestige of 
an acknowledged master, such as Scherer or Sainte-Beuve, to 
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enforce the acceptance of decisions against which a motley 
host of objectors would appeal. Moreover, the process of 
sifting and of contrast, to have any genuine value, must spring 
from an acquaintance at once wide and deep with the whole 
body of English fiction, must enter into the most subtle 
shades of expression and feeling, and must determine its 
awards by strict adherence to admitted canons of literary 
art. Let us at once avow that we have no design to adopt 
this method of discussing Mr. Marion Crawford’s stories. 
Besides the lack of requisite space for such elaborate treat- 
ment, we make no pretence to that wide command of the 
field of English fiction which we regard as essentially neces- 
sary. We think, therefore, our purpose will be better served 
by taking the romances before us as they stand, and judging 
them upon their intrinsic qualities. We regard Mr. Crawford 
as an artist of no mean performance, and of yet greater pro- 
mise. If he can only resist the temptation of too rapid 
production we should confidently look for work from him of 
the very first order. 

A key to the growth and development of an artist’s mind 
is of course supplied by the chronological list of his writings, 
and we have therefore arranged the list at the head of our 
article, not in accordance with the dates printed on the copies 
actually before us, but according to the dates of their first 
publication. Mere bulk is of course no indication of power, 
but mass combined with rapidity of motion betokens con- 
siderable force, and the production of eleven such works as 
those enumerated above in seven years evinces remarkable 
fertility of imagination as well as powers of application quite 
unusual in degree. For whilst his stories are naturally not all 
of equal value, yet all Mr. Crawford’s work is good, honest 
work —careful in construction, finished in style, well thought 
out to the end. We shall see that the amount of study 
required to avoid falling into egregious blunders must be very 
considerable when we remember the varied scenes into which 
Mr. Crawford introduces us. Of the works before us /r. /saacs 
is Anglo-Indian, Zoroaster Persian in the time of Darius, four 
others are purely Italian, and Grezfenstein as purely German. 
In Dr. Claudius and Paul Patoff the unity of place is utterly 
disregarded, and we are hurried from Heidelberg to New 
York, and from an Essex country house to the shores of the 
Bosphorus. With marvellous versatility—is it the outcome 
of that passion for travel which makes the modern American 
so cosmopolitan ?—the salient features of so many nation- 
alities are forcibly sketched in, and the writer draws his 
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Oriental and his European portraits with equal facility. 
German, Italian, and Russian noblemen and _ professors, 
English country gentlemen and American plutocrats, Indian 
merchants, princes, and Turkish pashas crowd Mr. Crawford’s 
gallery, and are not out of place with one another, nor with 
the many charming women who meet them there. Even the 
shades of remote ages are recalled to earth, and by a singular 
tour de force are made to speak in their own language with a 
party of English sojourners in the peninsula of Sorrento. As 
is commonly the case, Mr. Crawford’s forte not unfrequently 
becomes his foible. An affected acquaintance with the esoteric 
mysteries, an offhand allusion to higher mathematics, an 
elaborate yet utterly unintelligible description of electrical 
machinery, sound like pretentious ostentation and jar with 
irritating effect upon the reader, but these are minor blemishes 
which riper taste will acknowledge and avoid. , 
Before we enter upon an analysis of any of the works 
before us let us endeavour to form a general conception of the 
character of Mr. Crawford’s writing as well as of the secret 
and the limits of his success. In the pursuit of his art Mr. 
Crawford employs what we regard as the legitimate aim 
of fiction, namely the kindling of interest and emotion by the 
delineation of character developed in the events which he 
portrays. But in doing this his range has hitherto been 
singularly confined. He has seldom displayed—we do not 
say that he does not possess—the magic touch which can throw 
a charm around the simplest circumstances. His choice of 
heroes has principally devolved upon persons of exceptional 
position in life—-men of boundless wealth, or noble birth, or 
unique ability—whose experience can hardly be judged by 
the standard which measures the actions of ordinary men. 
No doubt the beat of the human heart throbs with similar 
pulsation in the breast of peer and peasant alike, but riches 
and privileges and talent do modify the conditions of life so 
immensely that it is hard to say how those who are possessed 
of such advantages would bear themselves in the more trying 
moments of life. It is strange that authors do not realize 
more strongly that the interest which surrounds great wealth 
or rank is but adventitious ; that heroes in powder and full 
dress inevitably suggest the theatre rather than the everyday 
world ; that there is additional difficulty in surrounding such 
characters with the air of reality, and that the interest which 
attaches to men and women of average position appeals to 
far wider experience and sympathy. We would not press 
this remark unduly, as Mr. Crawford has justified his selection 
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of titled heroes and heroines by presenting us from their ranks 
with some of the strongest and most fascinating creations of 
his pen. 

There is a singular blemish in some of these stories, aris- 
ing not improbably from the haste with which they have been 
produced, but which careful study cannot fail to notice. An 
elaborate description occasionally introduces a new actor upon 
the stage, whose character proves eventually to be entirely at 
variance with the suggestions which accompanied his entrance. 
In the beautiful story of Grezfenstein, for instance, Rex entirely 
belies the description contained in the first volume. 


‘A soft and clear complexion, a little less than fair but very far 
from dark, showed at first sight that Rex rejoiced in perfect health. .. . 
But the eyes destroyed at once the harmony of the whole face, and 
gave ita very uncommon expression. ‘This was due entirely to their 
colour, and not at all to their shape. The iris was very large, so that 
little of the surrounding white was visible, and its hue was that of the 
palest blue china, while the pupil was so extremely small as to be 
scarcely noticeable. The apparent absence of that black shining 
aperture made the eyes look like glass marbles, and rendered their 
glance indescribably stony’ (Greifenstein, i. 182). 


Now, Mr. Crawford has a certain theory about the human 
eye. He does not regard it as the window of the soul, and he 
devotes a paragraph in Paul Patoff to depreciation of its 
importance as an index of character. Yet, so detailed a 
description cannot fail to prompt some forecast of the man 
to whom it is applied. To the ordinary reader we should 
imagine it would betoken either Mephistophelian duplicity or 
a marked deficiency of eyesight. We are content, however, 
to abide by Mr. Crawford’s account of the effect wrought on 
Greifenstein, who went to dinner thinking ‘ of the gueer person 
he had just seen for the first time. His name was strange, 
his conversation was unusual, his eyes were most disagreeable 
and yet oddly fascinating’ (2d. p. 191). Surely this descrip- 
tion is strangely incongruous with very remarkable abilities 
and with a depth both of love and friendship which is capable 
of the very highest and noblest self-sacrifice. 

A yet more striking example of this inconsistency occurs 
in Saracinesca and its sequel Sant’ /lario, The description of 
Sor Giovanni is elaborate and detailed :— 


‘When they had entered, Saracinesca looked at his son’s name- 
sake. He saw before him a man whose face and figure he long 
remembered with an instinctive dislike. Giovanni the innkeeper 
was of a powerful build. Two generations of peasant blood had 
given renewed strength to the old race. He was large, with large 
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bones, vast breadth of shoulder, and massive joints ; lean withal, and 
brown of face, his high cheek-bones making his cheeks look hollow ; 
clean shaved, his hair straight and black and neatly combed ; piercing 
black eyes near together, the heavy eyebrows joining together in the 
midst of his forehead ; thin and cruel lips, now parted in a smile, 
and showing a formidable set of short white even teeth ; a prominent 
square jaw, and a broad, strong nose, rather unnaturally pointed— 
altogether a striking face, one that would be noticed in a crowd for its 
strength, but strangely cunning in expression, and not without ferocity ’ 
(Saracinesca, p. 371). 


The character thus suggested is altogether inconsistent with 
the whole after-conduct and bearing of Sor Giovanni. In 
Sant Ilario—the sequel of Saracinesca—the ci-devant inn- 
keeper straightway merges into a high-minded noble, and 
combines with the shrewdness here attributed to him a delicacy 
and uprightness utterly alien to the thin cruel lips and air of 
ferocity that repelled Prince Saracinesca. It isa needless and 
inartistic violation of the proprieties to engraft the scrupulous 
sensitiveness that results from high breeding and careful nur- 
ture upon so rugged a stock. For all the blue blood in his 
veins, San Giacinto was not—/éeste Mr. Crawford—one of 
nature’s noblemen. 

It is one of the most effective artifices of Mr. Crawford’s 
method that he either selects scenes of historic interest as the 
arena of his stories, or that he interweaves incidental allusions 
to recent persons and events of public notoriety so cleverly as 
to give them stronger reality without violating the reader’s 
sense of fitness. When we come upon passing mention of the 
ill-fated Cavagnari’s expedition to Kabul, or of Cardinal An- 
tonelli in the throng of a Roman reception, our acquaintance 
with the mournful tragedy that closed the career of the former, 
and of the chivalrous obstinacy with which the latter so long 
and gallantly maintained a hopeless cause, sheds a mingled 
atmosphere of romance and reality around the narrative before 
us. Thecreation of Mr. Crawford’s fancy blends in our minds 
with the historic facts, and strengthens the illusion wrought 
by the native stress of the story. Another favourite device of 
Mr. Crawford is to put his tale into the mouth of a supposed 
narrator, whose own comments and reflections are thus natu- 
rally interwoven into its texture, and ample opportunity is in 
this way afforded for that airing of the author’s opinions which 
forms so large a part of the modern novel. How skilfully 
this is done and with what ease and dexterity the writer dis- 
penses with the aid of the raconteur as soon as he finds him 
inconvenient—these are but illustrations of the movement 
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which is so essential to avoid becoming wearisome, and to 
maintain the interest of the reader without flagging. Mr. 
Crawford’s stories seldom hang fire. The most notable ex- 
ception occurs in the Zale of a Lonely Parish, where a part of 
the dialogue is commonplace and feeble. Rapid interchange 
of thought and the sparkling verve of animated conversation 
are hardly to be placed to Mr. Crawford’s credit until we reach 
Paul Patoff, wpon whose pages they glisten in abundance. 

But Mr. Crawford’s success is not to be assigned to any 
mere sleight of hand in mapping out his story. Besides the 
higher qualities on which we shall presently enlarge, he is 
gifted with a fund of satirical humour which imparts a pungent 
flavour to his pages. We all know how much such precious 
stones owe to their setting ; but a few examples will serve to 
justify our estimate, and to illustrate the fact that Mr. Crawford 
can moralize without boring his readers :— 


‘ The faculty of persuading the world at large to consider that you 
are in the right is called your “ prestige,” a word closely connected 
with the term “ prestidigitation,” if not in derivation, most certainly 
in meaning. When you have found out your neighbour’s sin, your 
prestige is increased ; when your neighbour has found out yours, your 
prestige is gone. There is little credit to be got from charity ; for if 
you conceal your good deeds it is certain that nobody will suspect 
you of doing them, and if you do them before the world everyone 
will say that you are vainglorious and purseproud, and altogether a 
dangerous hypocrite’ (Paul Patoff, pp. 73-4). 

‘We cannot all be farmers’ lads, nor, if we were, could each of us 
find a Wordsworth to describe feelings we should certainly not 
possess’ (p. 81). 

‘“ What do you call dull?” asked Mrs. Carvel, very mildly. “Oh! 
anything ; parliamentary reports, for instance, and agricultural shows, 
and the rural dean—anything of that sort,” answered Miss Chryso- 
phrasia, languidly ’ (Zézd. p. 91). 

‘It is before all things important that youth should be young, lest 
it should not know how to be old when age comes upon it’ (/d7d.). 

‘There was a time when a fine intellect was thought important 
in an ambassador ; nowadays it is enough if his excellency can hold 
his tongue and show his teeth. The question is, whether the low 
estimate of intellect in our day is due to the exigency of modern 
affairs or to the exiguity of modern intelligence’ (p. 114). 


Dr. Claudius had a holy reverence for women in the 
abstract ; perhaps he expected too much :— 


‘ As no man living or dead has ever understood any woman for 
five minutes at a time, he was not to be blamed. Women are very 
like religion ; we must take them on faith, or go without’ (Dv. 
Claudius, p. 15). 
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Such passing thrusts are not indeed any trustworthy indi- 
cation of more than the humour of the moment; but these 
stories also contain carefully-written passages, in which the 
author enforces his views on many questions of our complex 
modern life. It is no meagre praise to say that they are 
almost invariably high-toned. The healthy buoyancy so 
noticeable in the American character gives an added charm 
to the advocacy of a rising ideal of human conduct and 
aspiration. 

Mr. Crawford makes no attempt to conceal his own sym- 
pathies and antipathies from his readers. Foremost amongst 
the objects of his aversion are modern society and those whom 
he terms ‘scientists,’ and upon each the vials of his wrath are 
poured in and out of season. Is there a tinge of affectation 
in his contempt for the ways of the fashionable world? Is 
the scorn which he heaps in unmeasured volume upon its 
emptiness and futility a trifle too acrid in its savour? Is it 
worth while to wax so vehement in assailing its frivolities 
which are harmless, instead of concentrating his anger upon 
sterner faults? ‘Society’ is composed of very heterogeneous 
elements, and a sweeping condemnation of it in the mass either 
smites the innocent and guilty alike or entirely misses its aim. 
It is easy to laugh at it, because (to use one of Mr. Crawford’s 
examples) it turns out in full force on some bright morning 
for a meet of foxhounds, not for the sake of hunting, but be- 
cause all the world will be there. Such gregariousness might 
fairly elicit a passing shaft of Thackeray’s half-humorous, 
half-stern sarcasm; but Mr. Crawford forthwith pounds it 
unmercifully :-— 


‘It was a beautiful day, and half Rome turned out to see the meet, 
because it chanced that society had a fancy to attend it. Society is 
very like a fever patient in a delirium ; it is rarely accountable for its 
actions ; it scarcely ever knows what it is saying, and occasionally 
without the least warning or premeditation it leaps out of bed at an 
early hour in the morning and rushes frantically in pursuit of its last 
hallucination. The main difference is that whereas a man in a fever 
has a nurse, society has none’ (Saracinesca, p. 39). 


Such misplaced energy, of which we only quote one ex- 
ample amongst many, is more unaccountable because Mr. 
Crawford’s hand deals lighter, yet not less effective, strokes 
with all the dexterity of a practised swordsman. We can, 
however, readily pardon Mr. Crawford’s vehement denuncia- 
tion of the follies of society, because of his hearty and timely 
advocacy of a healthier life, especially for young women. 
The hurried, crowded season of a modern capital, whether 
D2 
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London or Rome or New York, with its throng of passing 
acquaintances and its poverty of genuine friendship, its empty 
frivolity and its lack of intelligent interest in literature or art, 
its pretension and extravagance and vulgarity, deserves all 
the hard things which Mr. Crawford writes against it. But 
he does more than satirize it, and in one important respect he 
excels some of our ablest satirists. For it is not a little re- 
markable that Thackeray seldom carries his readers beyond 
the fashionable world, which he depicts so admirably and 
dissects so inimitably, and apparently despises so heartily. 
Apart from the story of Henry Esmonde, when do we get 
under Thackeray’s guidance beyond the boundaries of Vanity 
Fair? The Snobs and the Kickleburys, Pendennis and 
Philip, Samuel Titmarsh, and Lovel the widower, all derive 
their interest from, and detain us in the close atmosphere of, 
the charmed circle which calls itself society, or else from 
persons who are struggling to enter its sacred inclosure ; that 
narrow world which we shrewdly suspect Thackeray loved full 
well, whilst he laughed at and lashed it. But Mr. Crawford 
carries us away to purer skies. The country home of a sweet 
English girl like Hermione in Paul Patoff, the life of Corona 
amongst her Italian peasantry, whose welfare she is ever 
striving to promote, the charm with which each returning 
spring is invested to Hilda, so beautifully described in a 
passage we shall quote presently, the joyous open-air life of 
Katharine Westonhaugh—all these are calculated to engender 
the conviction that a higher, sweeter life is accessible than that 
which society can afford, and the charm of a life so described 
will be more effective for good with many minds than the 
delicately-balanced satire which lingers so fondly over failings 
it professes to deplore. 

But Mr. Crawford’s abhorrence of society pales before his 
detestation of ‘scientists. His wrath has been kindled by 
the adulation which it is the fashion of the hour to bestow on 
scientific men, or by the somewhat wanton intrusion of some 
prominent men of science into the region of theology, and he 
loses no opportunity of giving it full vent. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is, we presume, the concrete embodiment of his bitter 
abstract dislike in the same way as Mr. Matthew Arnold was 
wont to identify a prevailing mode of thought with one 
individual exponent. We have full sympathy with Mr. Craw- 
ford’s indignation at crude assaults upon religion; but we 
question whether the cause he has at heart will be furthered 
by such language as the following—the speaker is supposed 
to be Blaise Pascal :— 
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‘My father .. . taught me that objects of faith are not objects of 
speculation, and I never saw any reason for thinking otherwise. I 
turned all my inquiries upon things in nature. I never applied 
myself to the curiosities of theology. It is not the part of science 
to dabble in transcendentalism. Scientists only speculate upon reli- 
gion to destroy it. Fanatic believers build up theories about it and 
distort it out of all sense and proportion, like Swedenborg with his 
ideas about celestial marriage and the like. So soon as religion is 
made an object of curiosity, the vanity of the human mind appears 
in its fullest and most ludicrous proportions. Could anything be 
more outrageous in premisses, or more pernicious in results than the 
religions invented by man? Look at the Mormons, the Skopts, the 
Shakers, the Howling Dervises, the Theosophists, and the Fakirs. 
If anything should appeal to the common sense of mankind it is the 
divine moderation of Christianity at the present day, after nineteen 
centuries of existence. Who was the fanatic? Christ, who taught 
men in simple language to lead a pure life, or Giordano Brupo, who 
called Christ a charlatan and boasted that he himself would perform 
greater miracles? The Archbishop of Paris, murdered by Com- 
munists, or Jean Richepin, who writes a poem called Blasphemy, for 
which that word is too dignified and clean a title? Who are mad? 
The English country clergymen and the hard-worked London curate, 
giving their lives to help their fellow-creatures, or our so-called 
scientists, boasting themselves to be somebody, and employing their 
choicest sneers in defaming a religion which they admit with truth 
that they cannot understand’ ( With the Immortals, ii. 55-7). 


One sparkling bit is too good to be omitted. Who is Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ? inquires one of the speakers. The American 
woman of the future—is Mr. Chard’s reply. 

With the Immortals—from whose pages the passage just 
quoted is taken—differs entirely from the other books before 
us, and must have a brief notice apart from them. A family 
of four persons, husband. and wife, his sister and mother-in- 
law, are staying at a luxurious villa on the southern slope of 
the Sorrentine peninsula. In this beautiful retreat Augustus 
Chard, the owner of the villa, conducts electric experiments 
on a vast scale with the object of producing stupendous cur- 
rents of electricity at a small cost. The detailed description 
of his proceedings is unintelligible to the unscientific mind, 
save that he attempts and succeeds in converting the earth 
into one vast battery. The first result is a frightful convul- 
sion which would infallibly have annihilated the whole party 
had not the rash electrician succeeded in breaking the cur- 
rent; the second is to make the shades of the departed 
visible and to enable them to hold converse with the party at 
the villa. Under cover of this curious conceit a motley com- 
pany is brought together, including Chopin and Heine, Julius 
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Czsar and Francis the First, Dr. Johnson and Pascal, Lio- 
nardo da Vinci and the Chevalier Bayard. The discourse is 
perforce somewhat desultory and ranges over music and art, 
wit and humour, education and woman, the comparative in- 
fluence of the great conquerors in the annals of history, and 
the place of honour and religion in the government of nations. 
On each and all of these subjects Mr. Crawford has something 
original and suggestive, which is rendered more piquant by 
the skill with which the thought and style of different speakers 
is counterfeited. We should have liked to transcribe some 
more of the many quotable passages—especially from the 
brilliant paradoxes of Heine—with which the work abounds, 
but necessities of space constrain us to forbear. 

The remaining ten works at the head of our paper may 
all be classified in one category. Whether Mr. Crawford 
makes an incursion into the realms of ancient history or 
whether he describes the men and women of the present 
day his object is ever the same. Human life as swayed 
by the magnetic mystic power of love is Mr. Crawford’s 
theme. His books are not stories with a purpose: the 
story itself is the purpose. It is on the vigorous and clear 
presentation of this that he concentrates his energies, and 
in his skilful hands it is clothed in a garment, often of 
poetic beauty, enlightened by abundance of stirring incident 
and animated by a lofty conception of the ennobling power 
which the persistent influence of the great human passion 
exerts over those who love well and wisely. We will devote, 
then, the remainder of our paper to Mr. Crawford’s treatment 
of this vital subject ; selecting from the works before us those 
which afford in our judgment the most vivid illustration of 
his method and which mark most clearly the gradual deve- 
lopment of a higher ideal in his mind. 

We begin with J7/r. /saacs, the earliest in date of the books 
before us. The hero is an Asiatic Admirable Crichton, wealthy, 
generous, clever, highminded. To great personal beauty he 
unites great bodily activity, a perfect seat on horseback, un- 
rivalled skill as a sportsman, no mean proficiency in music, 
powers of mind and stores of knowledge sufficient to charm 
an intelligent companion and captivate a sensible girl. Before 
his introduction he has, under the licence of his Mohammedan 
creed, married three wives whose mutual bickerings tor- 
ment his spirit and confirm him in the current persuasion of 
Islam that ‘woman is a thing of the devil and has no soul.’ 
This is hardly a promising commencement for a love story, 
but Mr. Crawford founds on it a charming romance in which 
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the conversion of the unbelieving Isaacs to European ideas of 
woman is effected with great rapidity through his acquaint- 
ance with Katharine Westonhaugh, a charming unaffected 
English girl. Discussions on the true ideal of life and on the 
true secret of human happiness ; descriptions of high Buddhist 
transcendentalism, personified in the adept Ram Lal; glimpses 
of Anglo-Indian life in the hills, culminating in a grand ex- 
pedition to kill tigers in the jungle; a romantic journey fraught 
with intense danger incurred by Isaacs to secure at great cost 
the liberty of Shere Ali, then a prisoner at the mercy of the 
Maharajah of Baithopoor, a scoundrel who owes Isaacs a large 
sum of money-—all these combined afford material for striking 
situations and for ample delineation of the hero with his 
romantic passion, his great endowments, and his high view of 
his duty to his fellow men. No wonder that he wins the heart 
of the English girl—whose every wish he is eager to gratify— 
but who falls a victim to jungle fever at the moment when her 
lover’s happiness seems assured. Not even the pen of Sir 
Edwin Arnold could set forth the tenets of Buddha in more 
attractive terms than those which Ram Lal employs to induce 
his sorrowing friend to seek peace in the higher life of the 
adept brotherhood. The ancient simile of speech to soft per- 
suasive oil recurs to us as we read the old man’s long and 
touching exhortation. We have only room for one brief 
extract: 


‘ What can anything earthly ever be to you? What can you ever 
care again for gold, or gem, or horse, or slave ? Do with those things 
as it may seem good in your eyes, but leave them behind. The 
weight of the money-bags is a weariness and soreness to the feet 
that toil to overtake eternity. The flesh itself is weariness to the 
spirit, and soon leaves it to wing its flight untrammelled and untiring. 
Come, I will give you of my poor strength what shall carry your 
uncertain steps over the first great difficulties, or at least over so 
many as you have not yet surmounted. Be bold, aspiring, fearless, 
and firm of purpose. What guerdon can man or Heaven offer, higher 
than eternal communion with the bright spirit that waits and watches 
for your coming? With her—you said it while she lived—was your 
life, your light, and your love ; it is true tenfold now, for with her 
is life eternal, light ethereal, and love spiritual. Come, brother, 
come with me’ (J/r. /saacs, p. 311). 


It is not the Christian’s hope, nor the Christian’s comfort ; 
but it is lofty, pure, and ennobling. 

A keener vein of humour runs through Dr. Claudius and 
A Roman Singer, which we rank with Wr. Jsaacs as stories 
in which the hero monopolizes the most important place. 
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The latter abounds in touches which reproduce with the 
fidelity of old Dutch painting the interior of an Italian 
home. The hard parsimony of the old professor softened by 
his pride in Nino, his adopted child; the meagre fare and 
shabby clothes and petty economies combined with the high 
artistic aims and proud self-reliance of the inmates, describe a 
life essentially Italian and unique in its conditions. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Crawford deftly subordinates the accessories 
to the main purpose of his story. A rapid sketch of the 
simple garret of Dr. Claudius at Heidelberg, or of the luxu- 
rious and tasteful simplicity of Mr. Isaacs’ rooms at Simla, 
serves to throw the central figures into stronger relief. Instead 
of having our attention distracted by such details, we become 
better acquainted with the men from this information about 
their surroundings. As yet Mr. Crawford’s heroines are but 
hasty sketches. Neither Katharine Westonhaugh nor Hedwig 
von Lira are drawn out in substantial detail, and, although 
the Countess Margaret is more fully portrayed, she does not 
present the originality of conception nor the distinctive in- 
dividuality which concentrates the reader’s attention upon her 
lover. 

Mr. Crawford scorns, at any rate he dispenses with, such 
adventitious attraction as intricacy of plot affords, in most of 
his stories, and relies exclusively for his hold over the reader 
upon his powers of bringing individual characters into strong 
relief. Nothing can be simpler than the construction of the 
story in A Roman Singer, but what can be more effective ? 
With what quaint humour the garrulous old professor tells 
the tale of Nino’s romantic passion! How vividly the stern 
old Prussian officer, Hedwig’s father, stands out with his 
cumbrous sentences, and his indomitable pride, and his high- 
bred inflexibility, which yet will give every man his due! 
How distinct is the impression left by the rapid episode of 
the Baroness with her witcheries, which only kindle the wrath 
of the proud boy she tempts so shamelessly. With what 
lofty self-control the young artist, conscious at once of excep- 
tional talent and of inflexible purpose, conducts himself in his 
daily lesson with Hedwig, to whom (in order that he may be 
near her) he has contrived to be appointed teacher of Italian 
literature, while he keeps his real profession and his passion 
carefully concealed! A visit to the Pantheon by moonlight, 
arranged by Nino to gratify a whim of Hedwig’s, supplies 
one of Mr. Crawford’s most characteristic and effective scenes. 
Who that has looked up through the opening in that massive 
dome can fail to realize in some degree Mr. Crawford’s fancy ? 
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When the ante - ale Hedwig and sa ‘father, has uneigl 
the building, the sacristan put out his taper and left them. 


‘Conceive if you can the darkness of Egypt, the darkness that 
can be felt, impaled and stabbed through its whole thickness by one 
mighty moonbeam, clear and clean and cold, from the top to the 
bottom? All around, in the circle of the outer black, lie the great 
dead in their tombs, whispering to each other of deeds that shook the 
world ; whispering in a language all their own as yet—the language 
of the life to come—the language of a stillness so dread and deep that 
the very silence clashes against it, and makes dull, muffled beatings in 
ears that strain to catch the dead men’s talk ; the shadow of immortality 
falling through the shadow of death, and bursting back upon its heaven- 
ward course from the depth of the abyss: climbing again upon its 
silver self to the sky above, leaving behind the horror of the deep. 

‘So in that lonely place at midnight falls the moon upon the 
floor, and through the mystic shaft of rays ascend and descend the 
souls of the dead. Hedwig stood out alone upon the white circle of 
the pavement beneath the dome, and looked up as though she could 
see the angels coming and going. And, as she looked, the heavy 
lace veil that covered her head fell back softly, as though a spirit 
wooed her and would fain look on something fairer than he, and 
purer. The whiteness clung to her face, and each separate wave of 
hair was like spun silver. And she looked steadfastly up. For a 
moment she stood, and the hushed air trembled about her. Then 
the silence caught the tremor, and quivered, and a thrill of sound 
hovered and spread its wings, and sailed forth from the night :— 

*Spirto gentil dei sogni miei.’ ! 
Small wonder that ‘the voice went home to the girl’s heart, 
or that, when shortly after Nino made his début at the 
Opera, a splendid success was achieved by a singer who 
breathed out his pure and long-pent-up passion, not to 
the audience who were wild with delight, but to one ‘ beautiful 
woman not thirty feet from him.’ We cannot stop to relate 
through what adventures and difficulties the union of the 
lovers is at length accomplished. Poor Hedwig is hurried 
away to a mountain castle in the Abruzzi. Nino acquires 
European fame, but amidst the throng that flatters and 
applauds him he searches vainly for the one face that he 
cared to see, and his love preserves him amidst the tempta- 
tions inseparable from such a triumph as his. 

‘He now seemed to understand that it was his honest-hearted 
love for the fair northern girl that had protected him from caring for 
the outer world, and he now realized what the outer world was. He 
fancied to himself what his first three months of brilliant success in 
Rome and Paris might have been, it he had not been bound by 
some strong tie of the heart to keep him serious and thoughtful.’ ? 


1 A Roman Singer, p. 47-8. * 10. 244. 
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A striking illustration of Mr. Crawford’s versatility is 
afforded by the contrast of the youthful passion of Nino 
Cardegna with the riper attachment of Dr. Claudius for the 
Countess Margaret. Here, too, the story is extremely simple, 
but the book does not contain a single dull page. The mas- 
siveness of Dr. Claudius—a term which applies with equal 
fitness to his physical, moral, and mental qualities—is appro- 
priately set off by Mr. Barber, ‘the picture of dried-up 
coolness, bodily and spiritual. With true insight into the 
working of deep emotion the self-contained Doctcr breaks out 
with irrepressible avowal of the love to which he had deter- 
mined not to give expression during the voyage, and, his 
self-reproaches notwithstanding, exults in his rashness. 
‘Forgive me,’ he said, ‘forgive me!’ His face was almost 
luminously pale. ‘All the ages cannot take this from me— 
that I have told you.’ He deserves and obtains forgiveness, 
for truer knight never devoted himself to the service of his 
lady. It is characteristic of the intensity with which Mr. 
Crawford concentrates all thought upon ‘the course of true 
love’ that, this question once determined, forthwith the curtain 
falls. Dvr. Claudius opens with his succession to a huge fortune, 
and it is hinted afterwards that he is entitled to an English 
peerage, but the tale is concluded before the estate is ac- 
quired or the title revealed. 

In Paul Patoff and Saracinesca Mr. Crawford has reached 
a higher level of excellence than in any of his works which 
we have hitherto noticed. In each of them we have a more 
complicated plot and a more crowded stage than in his 
earlier stories, and the proportionately greater difficulty is 
skilfully surmounted of giving distinctive individuality to 
each of the characters, and of so marshalling the persons and 
events that all may be instinct with life and motion. Weare 
not surprised that Pau/ Patoff has been regarded as Mr. 
Crawford’s masterpiece, and although that is not our own 
verdict, it can certainly claim very high rank amongst novels 
by living authors. How vividly its men and women stand 
out, and what a hold they get upon our sympathy and affec- 
tion! What a typical, well-bred English family dwells at 
Carvel Place ; its genial host, at once scholar and squire and 
man of business—equally at home in the counting-house or 
the cover-side or the library corner—and his wife, so sweet a 
combination of unaffected saintliness and practical good 
sense! With what ease and firmness all the women of the 
story are sketched in: mother and daughter, and the esthetic 
sister-in-law, Chrysophrasia Dabstreak! The conception of 
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the latter is inimitable, and, if a trifle overdone, is still what 
our forefathers would have called very pretty fooling. What 
store of shrewd insight lies behind her exaggerated admira- 
tion and genuine ignorance of dric-a-brac, her sublime con- 
fusion of ideas about antiquity, and her invincible pertinacity 
of irrelevant assertion which imposes such authority over the 
rest of the family that even the hearty squire ‘speaks of 
majolica with a certain respect as a man lowers his voice 
when he mentions some dear relation not long dead!’ With 
what a masterly touch, too, the men are drawn: Paul Patoff, 
the hero, and his wayward and effeminate brother, Alexander, 
and Dr. Cutter, and Mr. Griggs, and Balsamides Bey, the 
latter one of the most fascinating creations of Mr, Crawford’s 
cosmopolitan imagination! Here is ample variety for a whole 
miniature world, and the actors move before us with all the 
subtle play of pathos and passion that are found in real life 
for those who have eyes to see them, and the crises of the 
story hinge (as in the outer world) upon the mingled influ- 
ence of events beyond the control of those who are affected 
by them, and, yet more largely, upon the results of that self- 
discipline by which men battle successfully with circum- 
stances, or fail—if fail they do—at least without disgrace. 
When Mr. Crawford decides to paint in sombre colours, 
he spends very little time in toning down his shadows. 
Atossa is simply a beautiful fiend, whose beauty makes her 
wickedness more horrible, and Madame Patoff is so destitute 
of any redeeming quality that it would be hard to say 
whether she is most detestable if regarded as lunatic or sane. 
We feel that her mind has been deservedly unhinged by her 
wicked concentration of all her love upon her elder, and her 
unnatural aversion for her younger, son. We almost long for 
a disquisition from Dr. Cutter upon obscure diseases of the 
brain, which shall explain the secret of a monomania which, 
unhappily, is not without its prototypes in actual experience. 
Let us see how Mr. Crawford unfolds the story of the love 
of Paul Patoff and Hermione Carvel. The reader’s sympathy 
is assured from the outset for the calm, self-reliant young 
diplomatist who has learned, in the bitter school of an unloved 
childhood, to look only to his own efforts for advancement in 
the world. At the opening of the story the position won by 
steady performance of every duty is imperilled and em- 
bittered by the disappearance of his brother, and by his 
mother’s fierce assertions, baseless and heartless alike, that 
Paul has had a share in Alexander’s removal. All efforts to 
discover the missing man prove fruitless, and Paul recom- 
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mences his toilsome struggle. At thirty he has become 
exactly what might be expected of a man whose unwearied 
efforts to please are moulded by the experience and tact and 
knowledge of the world gained by twelve years’ service in 
diplomacy at different foreign Courts, habitually veiling a 
tyrannical and unyielding nature under the guise of modesty 
and deference to others. In a visit to Carvel Place he obtains 
his first insight into all the blessedness which we associate 
with home life, and the cold, stern nature of the man melts 
into tenderness for the beautiful girl whom he meets under its 
roof. Hermione returns his love, and Paul then determines to 
renew his search at Constantinople for his brother, as he will 
not claim her from her father until the shadow cast by Alex- 
ander’s disappearance is removed from his good name. The 
adventures incurred in the search occupy a large part of the 
book; but when Alexander is found a fresh complication 
arises. Alexander, whose personal beauty and winning man- 
ners are almost irresistible, tries to win his brother’s ladylove, 
and his efforts are unceasingly fostered by Madame Patoff ; 
and at the moment when Hermione is in perplexity Paul, a 
little injudiciously, presses his suit. We have space neither 
for the details of a lovers’ quarrel, nor for the sensible 
defence which Mr. Crawford makes for young girls who do 
not quite know their own minds, and refuse to be hurried to 
a hasty decision. The final issue is determined by a fuller 
insight into the character of the brothers, and Hermione 
decides well and wisely. The closing chapters abound in 
sensational incidents arising out of Madame Patoff’s madness, 
which somewhat lower the tone of this very fascinating story. 

It will be difficult to do justice within the limits of our 
space to the three remaining stories on which alone we can 
touch, Saracinesca, Sant Ilario, Greifenstein. Saracinesca 
conveys a truthful picture of Roman society in 1865, when 
the Liberal party was only held in check by the presence of 
the French garrison, and disquieting rumours foreboded an 
insurrection which was postponed until the fall of the third 
Napoleon. Mr. Crawford knows Italian society zutus et in 
cute, from its untutored peasantry to its old princely families, 
and his facile pen presents it to us in all its phases. So 
stirring a time supplies abundant matter for illustration, from 
the grand figure of Antonelli, the Strafford of the Papacy—the 
object of unceasing attack, to which he never deigned to 
reply—down to the hangers-on of society like Del Ferice, 
who made a trade of treason, and were the jackals of revolt. 
The writer’s sympathies are undisguisedly with the upholders 
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of the Pope’s temporal power; but he frankly warns his 
readers against accepting Del Ferice and Donna Tullia as fair 
examples of those who were opposed to them. This historic 
background is, however, but the setting of a noble romance 
upon whose development the interest of Savracinesca depends. 

We are constrained to assume the reader’s acquaintance 
with the story, whose central figure, Corona d’Astrardente, 
towers with the queenly magnificence of commanding beauty, 
and a reputation unsullied by suspicion, despite her ill-assorted 
union with a feeble old dandy many years her senior. In 
the circle that gathers round her there is one man, Giovanni 
Saracinesca, in every respect worthy of her love, and himself 
only restrained by his high respect from the avowal of his 
passion. The circumstances supply opportunity for the 
sophistry with which a certain class of novelists palliate 
adultery and pander to passion. Corona has sacrificed herself 
in order to save her father from ruin, and the difficulty of her 
position is exaggerated by the cynical advice of her husband, 
who, amongst many lectures on the subject of behaviour in 
society, ‘had specially warned her against showing any 
marked coldness to a man she wished to shun.’ The friend- 
less woman, whose whole life has been placed upon a false 
foundation, struggles heroically against her rising inclination 
for Giovanni. On his side, too, Giovanni is equally anxious 
to save her suffering ; but in one fatal moment he is overcome 
by the strength of his love, and avows it passionately. 


‘Suddenly, without the least warning, she drew herself up to her 
full height, and thrust Giovanni back to her arm’s length, strongly, 
almost roughly. 

*“ Never!” shesaid. “Iam a weak woman, but not so weak as 
that. I am miserable, but not so miserable as to listen to you. 
Giovanni Saracinesca, you say you love me—God grant it is not 
true! but you say it. Then, have you no honour, no courage, no 
strength? Is there nothing of the man left in you? Is there no 
truth in your love, no generosity in your heart? If you so love me 
as you say you do, do you care so little what becomes of me as to 
tempt me to love you?” 

‘She spoke very earnestly ; not scornfully nor angrily, but in the 
certainty of strength and right, and in the strong persuasion that the 
headstrong man would hear and be convinced. She was weak no 
longer ; for one desperate moment her fate had trembled in the 
balance, but she had not hesitated even then ; she had struggled 
bravely, and her brave soul had won the great battle .. . at the great 
moment when heaven and earth swam before her as in a wild and 
unreal mirage, with the voice of the man she loved ringing in her 
ears, speaking such words as it was an ecstasy to hear, she had been 
no longer weak—the reality of the danger had brought forth the 
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sincerity of her goodness, and her heart had found courage to doa 
great deed. She had overcome, and she knew it’ (pp. 134-5). 

We have not space for any further particulars of this 
eventful night, nor for the duel which sprang from it, nor for 
the pathetic scene between Corona and the aged Astrardente 
in which the old man’s peevish character reaches a certain 
nobility under his sense of his wife’s loyalty and kindness, 
In the usual modern fashion we are not spared being present 
at the poor old dandy’s death with all the hideousness of his 
senseless fury, and his paint, and his wig, and his padding. 
But this is a solitary blot upon a very charming story, full of 
incident and life, and reaching a consummation worthy of the 
noble characters which it portrays. 

Mr. Crawford designed Savacinesca as the first portion of 
a trilogy, and in Sant’ //ario we have so much of the sequel as 
has yet been published. The trying experiment of renewing 
the reader’s acquaintance with old friends has been accom- 
plished with more success than commonly attends such a 
venture, but is not altogether satisfactory. It is a matter of 
course that Sant’ Jlario contains much that is attractive. 
Besides Corona and Saracinesca and the Zouave, Anastase 
Gouache, we have a prominent place assigned to San Giacinto— 
to whose unexpected development we have already referred — 
and we are also introduced to another noble family, the 
Montevarchi, whose fortunes fill a large space in its pages, 
and whose younger daughter, Faustina, is one of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s happiest efforts. The period of the story coincides 
with Garibaldi’s abortive attempt to seize Rome in 1865, and 
the siege suggests some of its most striking situations ; but, 
in our judgment, it verges perilously near upon the melo- 
dramatic. The impulsiveness of Faustina hurries her into 
positions incredibly compromising for the daughter of a great 
house, and the horrors of murder and of drunken delirium are 
obtruded with too naked a realism for so finished an artist. 
Nor is it any valid defence of the introduction of such in- 
cidents to say that they occur in real life and amongst the 
same class of society. It is not the business of the novelist to 
photograph every detail, but to select those which are suitable 
to his theme, and such as do not sensualize the taste of his 
readers. The interest of the story, however, is concentrated 
upon the unhappy jealousy which Giovanni Saracinesca con- 
ceives of his wife, and we confess to an innate distaste for a 
novel with such a motzf. The circumstances out of which so 
strange a delusion arises are very skilfully worked out, and 
the consequences naturally following upon the misunderstand- 
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ing of two such stern, proud natures, are no less powerfully 
delineated. Yet we cannot suppress our conviction that so 
proud a man as Prince Saracinesca would have disdained to 
suspect for a moment his peerless wife of an intrigue with the 
young Zouave, and that she would not have let her pride so 
get the better of her love as to withhold the explanation 
which would have cleared up all the mystery. The tale, of 
course, loses interest as it lacks probability, although, assum- 
ing the facts to be credible, Mr. Crawford’s treatment of them 
is artistic and thorough. The mistakes of both husband and 
wife are terribly avenged, and only through a long purga- 
tory of suffering and anguish are the old relations between 
them regained. 

We consider Grezfenstein to be the grandest, as in com- 
position it is, perhaps, the most beautiful, of Mr. Crawford’s 
stories. In simplicity of construction, in its firm grasp of a 
central truth, in its pictures of German home and college 
life, in the strength and beauty of its characters, and in its 
exquisite vignettes which blend, as in some cabinet gem, the 
figures and the landscape into one harmonious whole, there 
are the traces of a master hand. The contrast between the 
castle of Greifenstein with the grim old baron and his wife, 
whose happiness is cankered, despite all their wealth, by a 
dread mystery, and the old half-ruined keep of Sigmundskron, 
where the baroness and her daughter Hilda maintain 
a shadow of state despite a penury of which the young girl is 
kept in careful ignorance, although she knows that her mother 
is poor—this contrast is finely drawn at the outset and gives 
its colour to the characters of young Greif (as he is called 
familiarly) and of his beautiful cousin of Sigmundskron, to 
whom he is betrothed. Hero and heroine are each moulded 
in disposition by their earlier surroundings, and Mr. Crawford 
expends a wealth of beauty and tender feeling in describing 
how the subtle influence worked upon Hilda. 


‘People who spend all their lives in unfrequented regions, feel a 
sense of property in the air, the earth, and the water, which city-bred 
folks cannot readily understand. They have such an intimate, un- 
conscious knowledge of the seasons, the weather, the growth of 
plants and the habits of animals, that it seems to them as though 
their own hearts beat in every corner of the world around them, and 
as though all the changes they see from day to day were only mani- 
festations of their own vitality. They may not see, or know that they 
see, beauties which amaze the wanderer who visits their wilderness, 
but they feel them as he never can, and feed on them as he cannot 
feed. Their senses, not dulled by daily close contact with thousands 
of indifferent and similar objects nor by the ceaseless chatter of their 
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fellow beings, see sights and hear sounds altogether beyond the per- 
ceptions of gregarious man. The infinite variety of nature as com- 
pared with the pitiful monotony of the works of humanity, produces 
in their minds an activity of an especial kind. They do not know 
what mental weariness means, nor the desire for nervous excitement. 
. . . Their existence is the very opposite of ours, full where ours is 
empty, empty where ours is crowded to overflowing. ‘They are never 
alone, for the world is their companion, they are never hurried, for 
they move with time itself, whereas our existence is but one long 
effort to outrun the revolution of the hours. They do not dream of 
fame for they feel the eternity of perpetually renewed life in all that 
surrounds them ; they have never heard of competition, for their only 
rival is God Himself. Hilda’s earliest recollections did not go back 
beyond the time when she had been brought to the Black Forest, 
and the singular simplicity of her life made the past years seem 
strangely short. Children whose first remembrances are full of new 
impressions grow old quickly, while those to whose perceptions little 
is offered grow up more slowly and more naturally. Other conditions 
being the same, these latter will be calmer, healthier, and more 
reasonable. . . . Much in life depends upon the truth of our first 
impressions, and as this in its turn depends directly upon our ability 
to judge what we see and hear, it is clear that children may be injured 
permanently if too many things be brought within the sphere of 
their observation before they have learned the uses of hearing and 
sight. 

The grand solitudes of the forest, the imposing calm of nature 
when at rest, the indescribable magnificence of the winter storms, 
had furnished Hilda with her first deep impressions. That death, 
of which her mother sometimes spoke, was the disappearance of all 
that lived beneath the soft, silent snow. ‘That mysterious resurrec- 
tion of the dead was nature’s irresistible glad leap to meet the sun, 
as the noonday shadows shortened day by day ; that happy life to 
come was the far-off summer, when the wind would sigh and whisper 
again among the branches he had so rudely handled in his wrath, 
when all the air would smell of the warm pines, when the mayflower 
would follow the hawthorn, and the purple gentian take the may- 
flower’s place, when the wild pea-blossom would elbow the forest 
violet, and the clover and wild thyme and mint would spring up thick 
and crisp and sweet for the dainty roebuck and his doe. Hilda used 
to think that the souls of the blessed would at last take their bodies 
again, just as the wild flowers in the wood sprang up with their own 
shape and beauty, each according to the little seed that had lain 
dead and forgotten since autumn had sighed its dirge above their 
myriad tiny graves, burying the summer as sadly as men bury those 
they dearly love’ (Greifenstetn, i. 41-3). 

The character formed under such conditions displays all 
the purity, with but little of the weakness of maidenhood. 
The doom of dishonour lowers over the family of Greifenstein, 
and by the code of the old nod/esse should be wiped out by 
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the suicide of each member that is tainted by its fatal touch. 
The tragedy in which Greif’s father, mother, and uncle are 
involved is held to cast its shadow upon him, and he shrinks 
from involving Hilda in the disgrace which he feels most 
keenly even before he knows how deeply he is implicated in 
it. On the Greek stage the relentless course of fate would 
have overwhelmed all in one common ruin. In this modern 
novel the pure strong love of a delicately drawn and noble 
girl avails to bring happiness and peace ; and Hilda has the 
supreme happiness of saving both her husband and his high- 
souled half-brother. 

We make no apology for the length with which we have 
treated Mr. Crawford’s stories. In our day novels occupy 
with a large body of readers the place which poetry filled half 
a century ago. They are with many the exclusive food upon 
which the imagination feeds. They supply their idéas of 
human life and conduct. They furnish the standard by which 
(as it is supposed) the heart should be guided, and by which 
right and wrong, happiness and sorrow, are gauged. It is 
consequently of infinite importance that contemporary fiction 
should be inspired by a spirit at once manly and pure; that 
it should treat so sacred a subject as love with dignity and re- 
serve ; that it should uphold the sanctity of marriage ; that 
it should teach that true love can only breathe in the atmo- 
sphere of honour, modesty, and truth. Mr. Crawford’s stories 
do not invade the field of theology. They assume the truth 
of Christianity and express abhorrence of unbelief, but their 
religion is seen in practice rather than formulated in expres- 
sion. They represent true manhood, not as the slave, but as the 
master of even the strongest of human passions. They set be- 
fore us in their measure lives of noble activities and lofty aims. 
And when to such high-toned treatment is added the charm 
of a finished style, and such abundance of incident as keeps 
the reader’s interest unwearied to the end, the novelist has 
accomplished no mean task, and is deserving of no stinted 
measure of gratitude and praise. 
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ArT. HIL—DANTE’S POLITICAL IDEAL. 





. Dante: an Essay. By R.W. CHURCH. To which is added 
a Translation of the De Alonarchia by F. L. CHURCH. 
(London, 1878.) 

2. Das politische System Dantes. Von H. DERICHSWEILER. 
(Gebweiler, 1874.) 

3. Li dominio temporale det papi nel concetto politico di Dante. 
Da F. BERARDINELLI. (Modena, 1881.) 

4. De Monarchia libri [1], Editio altera. Ed. C. WITTE. 
(Vindobone, 1874.) 

5. Di alcune osservazioni del Witte e del Boehmer sulla 
Monarchia di Dante. Da T. CONCARI. (Voghera, 1883.) 

6. Le Opere Latine di Dante Alighieri. Ed. G. GIULIANI. 
(Firenze, 1878-82.) 

7. Nicolai episcopi Botrontinensis relatio de Heinrict VII. im- 
peratoris itinere italico, Ed. E. HrEyck. (Innsbruck, 
1888.) 

8. Acta Henrici VII. Romanorum Imperatoris et monumenta 

guedam alia suorum temporum historiam tllustrantia, a 

F. BONAINIO collecta. (Florence, 1877.) 


THE authors of political ideals are not to be looked for among 
the successful statesmen of history. It may even be said that 
the literary success of a political ideal is usually in inverse 
proportion to the political success of its author. For its 
attraction lies in its pathos, in its sharp contrast with the real. 
Though professing to be a working drawing for the future, it 
is in reality a fancy portrait of the past. It represents the 
‘should have been’ rather than the ‘is to be” It marks the 
moment of the passing away of an old system of political 
thought rather than the birth of a new. And in relation to 
its author—if he has been a politician at all—it is not the 
programme, but the apologia of his cause. 

Hence it is not surprising that Italy during her period of 
independence between the fall of the Hohenstaufens and the 
establishment of Spanish hegemony, while failing, if Venice 
be excepted, to create any successful political system, should 
have produced two great political ideals—Dante’s De Mo- 
narchia and the Principe of Machiavelli. The circumstances 
of the authors are so far similar that it may be suggestive to 
bring them for a moment into connexion. Both were Floren- 
tines; both had held high political position; both to some 
extent had been forced from their original convictions. Both 
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in the prime of life were doomed to political nothingness, and, 
though after their fall in close communication with the leading 
statesmen of their day, neither exercised any appreciable 
influence. Both suffered from the incurable disunion of a 
single town, and both aspired to a United Italy. To both 
the temporal power of the Church seemed the chief obstacle 
to their aspirations. With the one as with the other the 
realization of the ideal depended on a definite man. In point 
of poetry there is the difference between Giuliano or Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and the Emperor Henry VII. that there is between 
Machiavelli and Dante ; but the prospects of practical success 
were perhaps equal on either side. 

The De Monarchia and the Principe are both epitaphs on 
a dead system, and like epitaphs they deal with what the dead 
should have been, or what it is hoped they will become here- 
after. While the conclusions of the one and the prerhises of 
the other are professedly based on history, yet neither is like 
the Politics of Aristotle, the grammar of an actual system. 
The system that was dead when Machiavelli wrote was indeed 
a national system, based on the exclusion of the foreigner ; 
the cause of death was the feeble action of internal unity. 
Machiavelli’s ideal was the national system vivified by internal 
unity. The system with which Dante dealt was a system of 
unity wasted away from the lack of the vital forces of nation- 
ality. Dante, neglecting the cause of disease, would at all 
costs reintroduce the unity. Hence it is that, while Dante’s 
work is an epitaph only, Machiavelli's was an epitaph with a 
promise of a future life. 

It has been assumed that the De J/onarchia is a political 
ideal, and to us at all events it is so. But it is a disadvantage 
that it is not certainly known under what circumstances or for 
what end Dante wrote it—whether as a creed on his conver- 
sion to theoretic Ghibellinism before the struggle between 
Boniface VIII. and the French crown; or as a political pam- 
phlet intended to give present aid to the cause of Henry VIL; 
or as an apology for and an epitaph on the cause when 
already lost. Hence, too, there is an uncertainty as to its 
relation to his other works. The Commedia, the Convito, the 
Letters are full of allusions to contemporary life; the De 
Monarchia has probably no single definite allusion. Was 
the De Monarchia the major premise, the general principle, 
and do his other works contain the minor premise and the 
political conclusion? Is it prior both in order of thought 
and in order of time? Or is it the abstract result of the 
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actual political experiences which are, as in a diary, jotted 
down in the other writings ? 

Fortunately, though there may be divergences on minor 
points, there is in the different works no discrepancy as to the 
general theory. If the De Monarchia was written in the reign 
of Albert of Austria, yet it equally represents Dante’s political 
belief as held during and after the reign of Henry VII., and 
its abstract character and logical method make it the best 
possible basis for the comparison of the ideal with contem- 
porary political material. 

It is noticeable that at the very outset of his work Dante 
claims to be the discoverer of a new theory of the Temporal 
Monarchy. Conclusions have been drawn from this bearing 
on the date of the work; but all through Dante’s political life, 
and long before, the theory of the Universal Monarchy was a 
commonplace. It had been the life-work of many a lawyer 
and diplomatist. The novelty of Dante’s treatment must lie 
in the fact that he brings it into connexion with metaphysics, 
and subjects it to a severe logical method. The theory has 
thus passed out of the hands-of the lawyer into those of the 
philosopher, and in the passage has assumed an entirely fresh 
aspect. The lawyer has had in view the rights of the empire 
and the duties of mankind ; the philosopher lays stress on 
the rights of mankind to the attainment of its end, and conse- 
quently on the duties of the Emperor. The monarch is only 
the means by which mankind can realize its full virtue and 
hold its allotted place in the scheme of the universe. The 
lawyer has dubbed him ‘lord of all’; the philosopher appoints 
him as servant of all. As the Pope is the Servus Servorum 
Dei, so is the Emperor the minister of free humanity. 

What, then, is the end, the final cause of the ‘ universalis 
civilitas’ of the human race? ‘It is,’ says Dante, ‘ the bring- 
ing into activity the fullest potentialities of the passive power 
of the intellect, firstly in the direction of speculation, secondly 
by extension, and for its sake in the direction of action.’ To 
that end the chief means is peace, and peace depends on 
justice, Justice between powers that are co-relative is impos- 


sible: there must be a single universal judge. He has power— 


and will to be most just ; his justice is not blinded by cupidity, 
for he has nothing to desire ; his sway is limited by Oceanus 
alone. If cupidity blinds justice, so does love enlighten it ; 
and love is inherent in the monarch, for he is nearer to man- 
kind than other princes. His functions, as the Corveéo tells 
us, are conterminous with the functions of mankind. -He 
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touches man at every point ; other rulers only touch in part, 





and mediately through him. 


As justice is a means towards the happiness of mankind, 


so the monarch is only a minister to help mankind to freedom, “ 
He exists for his subjects, not they forhim. Under monarchy 
alone man exists for his own sake and not for another’s ; he 


is wholly free. 


And of this freedom the founthead is the 


‘libertas arbitrii’—the freedom of the judgment from the con- 


trol of the appetite. 
possess in its fulness. 
up together. 


d’ Italia: e non solamente serbate a lui ubbidienza, ma come 


liberi il reggimento.’! 
below and as gods above hereafter. 


It is this which makes us happy here 
This freedom is essential 


to the realization of the fulness of the intellectual qualities. 
Thus ‘ Pax cum libertate’ becomes the motto of the Empire. 

Here, then, is the philosophical basis of the work. Dante 
has instructed our ignorance as to principles. But the further 
question arises, With whom lies the right of empire? Here 
he has to meet ignorance of facts and dispute as to the in- 
ferences from them. Some rebel against the rights of the 


Roman people. 


Others are ignorant of its claims. 


Right is coincident with the will of God, and if we can 
prove that Rome won her empire by the will of God she won 
Rome has the truest patent of nobility. From 
her founders she has inherited the noblest blood of the three 


it of right. 


divisions of the world. 


All nations have fought for empire. 


In each ‘trial by combat’ divine judgment has declared for 
He who aims at the good of the common weal aims 
at the end of Right, for the end of Right is the common 
In bringing the world under subjection Rome aimed 
at the common weal ; her history is one long act of sacrifice. 
‘Omni cupiditate submota, que reipublicze semper adversa est, 
et universali pace cum libertate dilecta, populus ille sanctus, 
pius et gloriosus, propria commoda neglexisse videtur ut 
publica pro salute humani generis procuraret. Unde recte 
illud scriptum est: “Romanum Imperium de fonte nascitur 
Nature herself has fashioned Rome for empire. 


Rome. 


weal. 


pietatis. 


”) 


For the law of nature is inseparable from right. Nature, in 
providing the means for the end of man, designs certain men 
and certain nations for command, others for subjection. And 
what nation for universal command was ordained but Rome ? 
Others might lead in art or science. 
rule. 


* Dante, Zfist. ii. 


Rome was born to 


This freedom purely intellectual beings ” 
Freedom and government are bound 
‘Levatevi incontro al vostro Re, o abitatori 
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jurisdiction, is the emperor necessarily the monarch? The 
Decretalists say no, and all the proofs that Dante has urged 
for the empire they make to tell for the papacy. Thus as in 
the second book Dante had in the cause of Rome ‘shaken 
asunder the bonds of the kings of the earth,’ so in the third 
he combats the papal lawyers, ‘men ignorant of theology and 
philosophy, who wantonly assert that the traditions of the 
Church are the foundation of faith.’ Here it is not ignorance 
that has to be instructed, but counter-claims to be disputed. 
Thus as the first book is mainly philosophical, and the second 
mainly historical, so the third is eminently polemical. To 
modern readers it appears the most real, the most interesting, 
and the most able part of the work. At the same time it bears 
more resemblance to other apologies of the empire, whether 
previous or subsequent to the De Monarchia. But while com- 
bating the pretensions of the Papacy Dante does not fail to 
deepen his conception of the Empire. He first confutes the 
arguments drawn from Scripture for the pre-eminence of the 
priest over the prince, and the metaphysical arguments for an 
all-embracing unity which subordinates Emperor to Pope. In 
vain the Decretalists urge history and charter, the donation of 
Constantine and subsequent grants. The jurisdiction, says 
Dante, is prior to the judge, the Empire to the Emperor. Con- 
stantine had no more right to grant the possessions of the 
Empire than the Church to receive them ; he could not alienate 
what was not his own. ‘ Poterat imperator in patrocinium 
Ecclesiz patrimonium et alia deputare, immoto semper supe- 
riori dominio, cujus unitas divisionem non patitur. Poterat et 
Vicarius Dei recipere, non tanquam possessionem sed tanquam 
fructum pro Ecclesia, pro Christi pauperibus dispensator.’ The 
Emperor could only grant, the Church only receive, the usufruct 
in trust for the poor. 

And so if Charlemagne became the Advocatus and there- 
fore the feoffee of the Church, ‘ Usurpatio juris non facit jus.’ 
The Empire is prior tothe Church. Christ Himself admitted 
its temporal power (if Constantine had not possessed this 
power he could not have made his grant to the Church ; its 
possession by the Church would be abuse). Neither divine 
nor national law nor universal assent has made it over to the 
Church. She could not grant it to herself, nor could the Em- 
peror grant it to her. The ‘virtus auctorizandi imperium 
nostre mortalitatis’ is contrary to the very nature of the 
Church. 

What, then, is the mutual relation of Church and Empire ? 
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Man is a mean between the corruptible and the incorruptible ; 
he has two natures, and each nature has its end—blessedness 
in this life and blessedness hereafter. The way to the latter 
lies through spiritual learning, through the theological virtues, 
and the guide is the Pope. The former is reached through 
philosophical learning, through the moral and intellectual vir- 
tues. The opposing waves of passion are stilled by the peace 
of the Emperor-) This, then, is the end of the Empire: ‘ Ut in 
areola ista mortalium libere cum pace vivatur.’ As the order 
of this world follows that of the heavens, so He who ordered 
the heavens can alone dispense to the guardian of this world 
the ‘utilia documenta libertatis ac pacis.’ God alone elects, 
God alone confirms ; the so-called electors are only the mouth- 
piece of God. 

(The result, then, of the De Monarchia is an Emperog whose 
mission is to produce universal peace by the means of justice. 
He is the servant of free mankind; other princes are his 
deputies. He has inherited his right from the Roman people. 
His jurisdiction is in the province of secular government and 
law to be final, not to be split nor to be trenched upon by the 
parallel jurisdiction which embraces all government and law 
in things spiritual. ) 

Such an ideal could have no chance of realization when 
the material consisted of such an emperor as Albert of Aus- 
tria, such princes as Philip le Bel and Charles of Naples, such 
a Pope as Boniface VIII. But for the accession of Henry VII., 
and the removal of the Papacy to Avignon, the De Monarchia 
would either not have been written or would have had no 
bearing upon history. It is only during Henry’s reign that 
Dante’s ideal has any relation to the real. The material which 
history provides consists, on the one hand, of the Emperor 
himself and of the elements which theoretically should prove 
pliable—namely, the interests of Ghibellinism and the am- 
bitions of the Roman people ; on the other hand, of elements 
which are likely to resist the superimposition of the ideal, such 
as the claims of the Papacy resisting unity in the shape of the 
Empire, and the spirit of nationality rejecting the necessity of 
unity at all. 

If the characteristics of the Empire were ideally its uni- 
versality—the absence of local and national ties—a position 
above jarring interests and factions, then the character and 
the circumstances of the life of Henry of Luxemburg made 
him an ideal Emperor, and if the De Monarchia was written 
before his accession, Dante was prophet as well as philosopher. 
Henry had as little definite nationality. as Emperor could 
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have. A prince of the German Empire, he was elected unani- 
mously by the German electors. But he came from the 
borderland between France and Germany ; he had been reared 
at the French Court ; his language was French. His election 
was secured by his brother the Elector of Trier, always the 
most French of the Electorates, and he owed it to the fact 
that he was a candidate not unpleasing to the French crown. 
His interests from the first lay in Italy, and Italy he regarded 
as the stepping-stone to the Holy Land. 

To the Pope his election was agreeable. A French Pope 
could not but dread the threatened transference of the Empire 
from the Germans to the French. A certain amount of im- 
perial influence in Italy would check the growth of the Nea- 
politan dynasty which endangered the independence of the 
Papal States. And yet the King of the Germans could hardly 
be dependent upon a French Pope. Henry was in a far 
better position than the Hapsburgs. In the absence of the 
Pope from Rome, the extrée was open to the Emperor. The 
possession of a small principality of eight or nine towns hardly 
constituted a local tie. The grant of Bohemia to his son did 
indeed lay the foundation of the great territorial power of the 
House of Luxemburg, but Henry scems scarcely to have re- 
cognized it in that light. At all events his policy, unlike that 
of the Hapsburgs, his predecessors, and Louis of Bavaria, his 
successor, was in no way modified by ideas of territorial 
aggrandizement. Marriage was indeed freely used as a means 
of attaching powerful princes to himself, but it was rather with 
the view of older Emperors—that of securing faithful vice- 
regents of the Empire—than with the later idea of their terri- 
tories falling in to swell the hereditary possessions of the 
House of Luxemburg. 

In Italy, if Henry had not the positive advantages of 
Frederick II., yet there were few of the obstacles which for 
sixty years had closed the Alps to the German kings. Robert 
of Naples had only just succeeded to his throne, his title was 
doubtful, and Frederick of Sicily was likely to be at least a 
match for him. The effect of the tragedy of Boniface VIII. 
cannot be over-estimated. It was all the more powerful in 
that it had befallen one of the strongest of the Popes. Notwith- 
standing the later expansion of its territory, the Papacy never 
again assumed the leading position in Italy. The Guelfic 
theory—if indeed it ever was a theory—of a national federation 
of municipalities headed by a national Pope was thoroughly 
discredited. The Pope was no longer national; the munici- 
palities of Lombardy were mostly in the hands of despots ; 
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those of Tuscany divided by faction in which it is hopeless to 
trace a principle. 

The lower classes, restless under these noble or dourgeozs 
despots, and longing for at least a change of masters, looked 
to Henry as in 1494 they looked to Charles VIII. ‘ Plebs 
omnis Italiz, qua novis semper trahi ducibus querit, lege 
fatorum eterna, venientem Czsarem jam manifestis optabat 
applausibus.’' Rome with no court and no trade was ready 
to welcome an Emperor or a Pope to give back her ma- 
terial prosperity and realize her claims as the world centre. 
‘Fama increbescebat Pop. Rom. presertimque plebem com- 
modis suarum rerum Regem exoptare.’ ? 

More than this was the fact that Henry was the one ruler 
of a very demoralized age who had a high ideal, and this the 
very ideal which Dante had pictured: a reign of peacg, and 
justice, and freedom from irresponsible tyranny, which, if it 
could not be universal, should at least be common to the 
Germany which he had pacified, and to the Italy which he 
was come to judge. His capital was to be no hereditary 
possession of his house, but Rome itself. His power was to 
serve the spiritual, to protect the temporal interests of the 
Church, Consequently in studying Henry’s career, we seem 
to be reading the De Monarchia, book by book. We have the 
visionary philosophical period, in which he attempts to or- 
ganize the universal peace ; the fanciful historical period, where 
he sacrifices all to re-establish the connexion of the empire with 
Rome ; and, lastly and inevitably, the polemical finale, in 
which he has to combat the rivalry of the Pope and his allies. 

The constant references to peace and justice among the 
chroniclers of Henry’s reign are not due to the mere common- 
place of royal panegyric. They are to be found among Ger- 
mans and Italians, among Ghibellines and moderate Guelfs, 
such as Villani. His rule in Luxemburg was celebrated-— 
‘ Quod in eo via justitia et trames equitatis bases suas fixerit ; 
nam per comitatum Lutzelburgensem mercatoribus et aliis 
peregrinantibus major fuit securitas quam sit in aliquibus pro- 
vinciis ecclesiarum immunitas.’* Peace and justice seem to 
have been family characteristics. The Chronicler of Baldwin 
of Trier, after praising the same virtues in him, says of Henry: 
‘Judex justissimus, semper illum gerens animum. Juste 
judicate, filii hominum.’* From Luxemburg his reputation 
spread through Germany ; a Salzburg chronicle says of him: 


1 Ferretus Vicentinus : Muratori, ix. 1055. 
? Mussato, bk. ili. c. 7: Muratori, x. 408. 
> Pertz, xvii. 70: Annales Worm. * Baluze, Misc. Hist. i. 314. 
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‘De quo multa bona, et maxime quod pacis amator et justus 
judex esset quasi per totam Alemaniam dicebatur.’' And the 
Annalist of Zwettel believes that ‘his death was only due to 
the world’s being unworthy of him, for since Charlemagne his 
like was never found. His zeal for justice, the religious 
character of his life, equalled any king in the Old or New 
Testament.’ 

On his descent into Italy the practical form which the 
reign of peace and justice was to take was a revival of the 
old network of imperial vicars, reintroducing common imperial 
order into the disentegrated inharmonious mass of tyrannies 
and commonwealths. Municipal jurisdictions were, indeed, 
still to exist, but only as a supplement to imperial administra- 
tion. They had been the tools of faction ; they were now to 
be the subordinate parts of the one great engine of unity. The 
party names of Guelf and Ghibelline were to be forgotten. 
This is the burden of his circular letters : ‘ Universos Christi- 
colas sibi cordi esse componendos.’? This is the text of the 
Royal Speech to the Lombards when he sat on his throne in 
front of St. Ambrogio on the day of his coronation with the 
iron crown: ‘Intentionis erat nullam partem tenere, ubique 
ponere pacem, omnes expulsos introducere.’* To a loyal 
exile of Vercelli, who rode in to say that he had suffered for 
the Empire’s party, but would still serve it with all that he 
had left, Henry answered that he was sorry, but he could not 
believe that it was for his party that he had suffered: he 
held no part nor party in Lombardy; he had not come for 
part nor party, but for all.‘ 

The earnest, religious Rhinelander was an astounding 
contrast to Italian princes of the day. His one pleasure, 
says Compagni, was peace. ‘ La sua vita non era in sonare, 
né in uccellare, né in sollazzi, ma in continui consigli, in asset- 
tando i vicari per le terre, ed a pacificare i discordanti.’® 
His was a mission direct from God, he adds, to beat down 
and chastise the tyrants till every tyranny should be stamped 
out, and so‘ Venne qui discendendo di terra in terra met- 
tendo pace come fusse un agnolo di Dio.’® Clement himself 


1 Contin. Canonicorum S. Rudberti Salisburgensis : Pertz, xi. 319. 
? Letter to Pisans : Mussato, bk. v: Muratori, x. 406. 
3 Nicolai Episc. Botront. Relatio: Muratori, ix. 894; ed. Heyck, p. 2. 
lbid. So, too, ‘ Nostro intendimento era di volere i Furentini tutti, 
e non partiti, a buoni fedeli, Villani, ix. 7. Villani, ix. 15, says that men’s 
minds were so shaken by his reputation for justice and kindness that but 
for his delay at Brescia he might have secured Tuscany, Rome, and 
Naples without combat. 

> Dino Compagni: Muratori, ix. 526. 8 Tbid. 
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had introduced him as the Messias of Peace. ‘ Vivat rex 
Salamon. Salamon interpretatus pacificus rex, nam et ipse 
talis est, pacem enim diligit, pacem querit et amplectitur, et 
pacem procurat, nam Teutoni hoc videntes.a bellorum strepi- 
tibus quierunt et quiescunt .... nam ubicumque fuit ita 
pacem procuravit quod in veritate dicere possumus “ In pace 
factus est ejus locus.”’! But more striking than all, when 
taken in connexion with Dante’s philosophical theory, is a 
passage by the Chronicler of Baldwin of Trier, in which he 
says of Henry: ‘ Merito illud propheticum ejus debuit auribus 
insonare “Specie tua,” quoad justitiam humanitatis et ad 
vitam activam, “et pulchritudine tua,” scil. bonorum operum 
divinitatis et ad vitam speculativam, “intende, prospere pro- 
cede, et regna.”’? Dante’s first book could certainly find no 
better exponent than this: ‘Simplex animus [qui] tofaliter 
aspirabat dare pacem mundo,’ ® 

Nor was Henry less alive than Dante to the inseparable 
connexion between peace and the one law and one lawgiver. 
The universality of the Empire is stamped upon his very seal. 
‘Ego coronarum corona mundique caput, confirmo principi 
potestatem sibique subjicio civitates gentiumque nationes. 
Tueantur aquilez gloriam meam.’ This universality is im- 
pressed alike upon independent commonwealth and Papal 
fief. In his Edict on Treason, of 1313, he speaks of ‘the 
Roman Empire in whose peace the order of the whole world 
reposes, of the divine command that every soul should be 
subject to the Roman Emperor.’* Naples is not excluded by 
virtue of its papal suzerainty. ‘ Regnum Siciliz et specialiter 
insula Siciliz sicut et cetera provincie sunt de Imperio, 
totus enim mundus imperatoris est.’ ® 

And of this empire Rome, ‘with its most loving people, 
its most dear senate, with whom he comes to spend joyous 
days, is to be the centre. To us this divine inalienable right 
of Rome is the most fanciful, unreal part of Dante’s ideal and 
of Henry’s ambition. To Henry’s practical military advisers 
it was mere nonsense. Yet in Rome alone was there an am- 
bition and an ideal corresponding to their own, independent 
alike of time and of party. Not only now, but hereafter 
whenever the Teutonic overgrowth of noble families was for 
a season cleared away by a blaze of democracy, along with 


Bonaini, Acta Henrici VJ. i. 2. 

Baluze, Misc. Hist. i. 315. 

Johannes de Cermenate : Muratori, ix. 1237. 
Pertz, iv. 544: Constttutiones Henrict VII. 
Doénniges, Acta Henricé VII. ii. 65. 
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the weakly growth of municipal liberty, appeared the long 
hidden flower of Universal Empire. It mattered little that 
the Empire had passed to the Germans; that the right of 
election was becoming more bound up, not with great imperial 
offices, but with the possession of certain lands, and those 
beyond the limits of the old Empire; that the coronation 
and the popular acclamation conferred little that the Emperor 
had not before ; that it had been dispensed with for sixty 
years. ‘Rome,’ says Gregorovius, ‘is the one place where the 
ghosts of the past are never laid. The Emperors, if their 
titular precedence was to mean anything, could not afford to 
undervalue the connexion. And if the Pope dreaded the 
presence of an Emperor in Rome, and hurried his departure, 
yet in this connexion rested their only practical hold upon the 
Empire. The last Emperor who was crowned in Rome was 
the last over whom the Papacy had any control. With the 
Hohenstaufens the idea had been subservient to the practical 
domination of Italy ; with Louis of Bavaria it was to be the 
means of worrying a hostile Pope; with Henry it was the 
goal of all ambition. He trod in the steps of the Othos. 
In vain had the Archbishop of Mainz urged him to give up the 
idea of crossing the Alps, and to be content with the German 
kingship.' His practical success at Rome depended on points 
which had little to do with his theory-—-on the respective 
strength of the Colonnas and the Orsini, and the associated 
groups of families ; on the power of the German horse to 
force the Neapolitan barricades ; on the speed with which the 
Florentines could push forward the levies of the Tuscan Parte 
Guelfa. But of all this abstraction must be made. The real 
interest lies, not in the street fighting, but in the alliance 
between the universal monarch and the Roman democracy. 
The Senate gives him the right of jurisdiction in the city. 
Beneath the steps of the Capitol he calls a Parlamento. 
Ten thousand citizens represent the theoretical electors of the 
world, The way to St. Peter’s being barred, the papal com- 
mission had no authority to crown in the Lateran. But 
coronation was a matter, not for Pope, but for people. ‘Ex 
plebiscito obtentum est Cardinales Reipublicz suasionibus 
precibusque coronam dare, sin autem coercendos per tribunos 
populumque Romanum.’? The coronation was ultimately 
due to an attack of the people on the Cardinals. Henry 

1 “Nel primo consiglio fu offeso da’ Fiorentini, perché a’ prieghi loro 
Y Arcivescovo di Maganza lo consigliava, che non passasse, e che gli 
bastava esser Re della Magna, mettendogli in gran dubbio e pericolo il 
passare in Italia.—Dino Compagni : Muratori, ix. 524. 

* Mussato, viii. ch. 7: Muratori, x. 460. 
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firmly believed that the empire of the world depended on the 
capture of the Roman fortresses. ‘If he could hold his posi- 
tion in Rome, which is the capital of the Roman Empire, he 
thought, ceteras terras tanquam appendicias suum veluti 
caput respectare.’' ‘Why have I come?’ heasks the Romans. 
‘Only that the Roman people, now scarce known by the outer 
world, may rule the world under the shield and beneath the 
title of the majesty of the Czsars. When his German 
nobles and Ghibelline chiefs withdrew, the people would 
hardly let Henry go—he might stay, indeed, at Tivoli, which 
was Roman soil.?- And after his ultimate retreat the sudden 
rising of the people under Arlotti thrust aside the noble 
factions and recalled the Emperor. Revolutions in Rome 
were but reactions. Arlotti was crushed, and Henry died. 
It was left for Louis of Bavaria to accept the crown from the 
Roman people.’ But Petrarch thinks that if Henry had'*lived, 
‘Romam regnantem et liberrimos Italiz populos ac felicis- 
simos reliquisset.’ * 

If Pope and Emperor were to rule two separate kingdoms, 
it was a pity that they had but one capital between them. 
Whether monarchy pitched its tents with Henry VII. on the 
Lateran or with Victor Emmanuel on the Quirinal, the Vatican 
was all too near. The Tiber was an inadequate boundary 
between the spiritual and the tempcral kingdoms. The 
Bridge of S. Angelo was their recognized battlefield. 

An imperial visit to Rome was always the test which 
parted the Guelfic from the Ghibelline element, the touch- 
stone which showed the alloy in the professed papal-imperial 
friendship. To this Henry’s visit was no exception. It tested 
how far he had been rightly called the Guelfic Emperor, or 
how far he realized the orthodox Ghibelline conceptions of 
the relations between Papacy and Empire. All the knotty 
questions now arise: How far did he consider the two 
authorities to be independent in origin, distinct in function ? 
What was the bearing of the Donation of Constantine on 
the Western Empire at large, and on the papal claims in 
Italy? How far did the coronation of Charlemagne resemble 
the acceptance of 2 fief from a suzerain? What was the 
meaning of the dangerous word Advocatus? had it a feudal 

1 Mussato, viii. ch. 3: Muratori, x. 451. 

* Ferretus Vicentinus : Muratori, ix. 1106. 

5 «Compertum est, dispositis ad hujus [Arlotti] plebisque ad libitum 
rebus, precipue potentioribus fusis, omnia hec parari Czsari, ipsum 
evocandum in urbem, vehendumque triumphaliter in Capitolium, prin- 


cipatum ab sola plebe recogniturum.’— Mussato, xi. ch. 12: Muratori, x. 508. 
* Petrarch, Letter to Charles IV. 
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technical sense at all, or was it used in its simple original 
sense, and used of a single act? Granting the former, that 
the Emperor stood to the Church at large in the same rela- 
tion that the Advocatus usually held to the bishopric or 
abbey, ze. granting that he was the legally constituted pro- 
tector of the Church, and that he exercised the rights of 
temporal justice which the Church could not do for herself, 
what was the effect of this on the tenure of the Empire? Was 
it a fief granted by the Church for which the Advocate’s 
service was to be the consideration, or was it a possession of 
the Advocate prior to his office ? 

Arising from these points comes the more practical ques- 
tion: Was Henry’s authority previous or subsequent to 
coronation? Was he Cesar from the moment of election, 
or from the moment of coronation, with papal consent? Did 
the ignorance of the papal conditions invalidiate the act of 
consecration by the papal commission ? 

Questions such as these were first forced upon Henry by 
his visit to Rome. With him, as with Dante, theoretical 
Ghibellinism was probably of comparatively late growth. 
He had been called the Guelfic Emperor. The Papal Court 
had no softer name than perjury for his action in Rome.' It 
based this charge on two documents: on Henry’s original 
letter asking for the papal confirmation of his election, and 
on a document published at Lausanne, which guaranteed the 
engagements therein contained.? 

But these prove nothing that is absolutely in contradic- 
tion with Dante’s theory, with one important exception, as to 
the Papal title to the Roman States. Here the terms are such 
that the dominium superius,as Dante would say, could hardly 
be said to be reserved. No ordinance is to be issued without 
papal advice and consent ; no territory is to be held, no juris- 
diction exercised, by the Emperor or his officers. As Advo- 
catus and Defensor Ecclesie the Emperor binds himself to 
defend the papal territories ; he engages to make every one 
of his vicars in Lombardy and Tuscany swear to do likewise. 
As a rule the jurisdiction in ecclesiastical towns reverted to 
the Emperor in person when he was within their walls ; 
previous Emperors had exercised it in Rome without question. 
This concession would go to prove that Rome was not an 


1 ¢Quia multum jam videbatur prosperari Papa Clemens, sumpta 
occasione ex parte Ruperti regis Sicilia, opposuit se imperatori, im- 
ponendo ei perjurium ut habetur in Constitutionibus Clementinis, cap. 
Romani principis.’—Pertz, xiv. 418. Gesta Arch. Maga. 

2 Pertz, iv. 494 ; zb¢d. 501-3. 
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imperial town in the ordinary sense of the word. But the 
fact that not only Constantine’s donation is quoted, but the 
confirmation of his grant by succeeding Emperors, and that 
this engagement of Henry VII. is made in the terms of a fresh 
grant, rather goes to prove the conception that sovereignty 
in the last instance had never been alienated, that the tem- 
poralities of the Church were a fief held of the Empire, though 
a fief held on different terms from any other. This was 
Henry’s view. As early as 1311, before there was any breach 
with the Church in the Ban of Florence, we read ‘exemplo 
Christi, cujus vicem ipsa regalis dignitas in terris circa 
temporalia noscitur obtinere.’' Nicolas of Butrinto quotes 
Henry as saying :— 

‘The Emperor and King Robert are not in an equal degree sub- 
ject to the Church in respect of temporalities, for the one is Defender 
and Advocate, holding none of its temporalities of the Church ; the 
other is subject and vassal, holding his kingdom of the Church. If 
he suffered himself to be considered by your Holiness the vassal of 
the Church in respect of temporalities he would be guilty of perjury, 
since he would be impairing the rights of the empire, which he had 
sworn not to impair but to augment.’ ? 


As the resistance to the Emperor increased, so did the 
imperial ideas become more definite. If in the letter Henry 
broke the engagement of Lausanne, the breach was forced 
upon him by the ambiguous conduct of Clement V. The 
armed occupation of Rome was forced upon him by the armed 
resistance of the Neapolitan troops and of the Papal feuda- 
tories, the Orsini. The situation was indeed a complex one. 
Henry was entering Rome by arrangement with the Pope, 
accompanied by the papal commission which was to crown him 
in St. Peter’s. But the way to St. Peter’s was blocked by the 
troops of the Pope’s own Vicar of Romagna, who had even 
tried to prevent his passing into Rome over the Ponte Molle. 
The acceptance of the forbidden jurisdiction in Rome was 
forced upon him, because the feeling of the people against 
the papal commission was so strong that it would have been 
inoperative in their hands; the coronation itself was forced 
upon him by the danger of delaying until his North Italian and 
German troops left him ; and moreover the lives of the com- 
mission were threatened by the people. They told the Pope, 
as indeed was true, that they had consecrated in the Lateran 
under compulsion. Then after coronation comes a series of 
conditions of which there had been no word before. The 
Emperor is never to attack Naples; to make a year’s truce 


1 Pertz, iv. 519. 2 Ed. Heyck, p. 63. 
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with King Robert ; to leave Rome on the day of coronation 
and evacuate the Papal States, never to enter them again with- 
out Papal permission ; to make a declaration that by entering 
and residence and imprisonment of citizens and occupation of 
fortresses, he had acquired no new rights. 

This it is which calls forth the manifesto of Henry which 
gives a complete statement of Ghibellinism and is fully in 
accord with the leading conceptions of the De Monarchia.' 
‘Nos fuimus et semper esse volumus defensor et pugil sacro- 
sancte Romane Ecclesie in omnibus suis juribus, sed nos non 
sumus astricti alicui ad juramentum fidelitatis nec unquam 
juramentum fecimus . . . nec scimus quod antecessores nostri 
.. . hoc juramentum unquam fecerunt.’? The Emperor, by 
election of the electors alone is put in full possession of his 
power. This is in accordance with Dante’s view that the voice 
of the electors is really the declaration of God which alone 
bestows the temporal power over the world. Lastly, the Pope 
cannot order the Emperor to leave Rome, which is the head 
of the Empire and an imperial town. 

This is the last word of Imperialism, and it is all the more 
decisive because spoken by the most orthodox, the most 
pious, the most moral of emperors ; by the man on whom 
Clement, with a process ready prepared against him, was 
obliged to pronounce a funeral eulogy ; the man who, as we are 
told, communicated monthly—who refused to save his life 
by getting rid of the poison which to his belief he had taken 
with the sacrament. Moreover the declaration was not made 
in the heat of an actual quarrel, nor was there between Pope 
and Emperor any personal ill-feeling.* With the Hohenstau- 
fens is seen chiefly a struggle of brute force between the two 
powers. Henry and Clement appear to be fighting with the 
gloves on ; what is lost in excitement is gained in knowledge 
of the rules of the combat. The career of Henry, who was 
never brought into actual admitted hostile collision with the 
Papacy, illustrates the philosophy of the Empire, and so here 

1 ¢Quamvis Papa non teneatur inungere fatuum vel hereticum in 
imperatorem .. . tamen non ideo sequitur quod sola electio Romani 
Principis ei jus non tribuat imperandi, quemadmodum enim sola Papz 
electio ei omnem tribuit potestatem et administrationein, quia nemo est 
eo superior in spiritualibus, ita quidem et Romano principi sola electio 
ejus omnem tribuit potestatem, quia non eo superior in temporalibus.’— 
Donniges, Acta Henrict V1J, ii. 61. 


2 Tbid. it. 54-5, et seg. 

8 Pertz, xvi. 423: Annales Lubicenses ; Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, xxii. 140: Geffroi de Paris. 

4 Pertz, xi. €65: Contin. Zwetlensis Tertia ; Pertz, xvi. 423: Ann. 
Lubicenses. 
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it is that we seem to be reacting his life through the De 
Monarchia, Henry, unlike his predecessors, at once upon 
accession proclaims the universality of his designs when 
unity was most needed ; he preaches peace and justice when 
justice was the tool of party and when peace was found only 
in the vocabulary of regret. He promises a liberty, which in 
theory at all events, was far higher than that enjoyed under 
the irresponsible rule of a Lombard despot, or the boasted 
freedom of Florence, which was the privilege of a section, of a 
faction, of a party. ‘Si perfidiam Italorum inexpertus 
agnovisset dolosque vitasset, merito labentes Imperii partes, 
depressosque tyrannide populos, in salubrem stationis liberta- 
tem reformasset.’' What is this but the analysis of Dante’s 
first book ? 

Side by side with the second is the Emperor’s shadowy 
unreal period of empire in the capital, which neither ‘ instructs 
the ignorant’ nor ‘convinces the litigious.’ There is the high 
theory of the world-wide rights of the Roman people and its 
representative, and their inability to walk through their own 
streets ; a sufficient answer to the charge that ‘the Roman 
Empire was founded on violence and is so maintained.’ 
There is an Emperor above nationality and above party, for 
his Germans and his Ghibellines had both deserted him. 

And more clear than all is the parallelism to the third 
book. The philosophical principles have been controverted, 
the historical justification ignored. The attacks of the purely 
litigious have now to be met, the imperial principles to be 
proved by the refutation of the antagonists. Here the task is 
easier. It is an equally unpractical theory that has to be de- 
molished. The arguments all strike home and indeed become 
the arguments for the next generation, for Louis of Bavaria 
and for all time. The battle was won, if not for the universal 
Empire, yet against a universal temporal Church. 

Apparently, then, Dante’s political system was not a mere 
ideal. It was either founded upon the life of Henry VII. or ~ 
else the book was no sooner written than a monarch arose to 
indicate its possibility. But here all reality vanishes. If 
Dante was an idealist, so was Henry VII., and their ideals 
had to be imposed upon a singularly unimaginative practical 
generation—a generation of lawyers and adventurers. What 
instruments had Henry to his hand? “The Germans? But 
the youth of the warrior class, its age of expansion, was over. 
The spread of Teutonism in the fourteenth century was to be 
the mission of the peasant and the pedlar, not of the knight. 

1 Ferretus Vicentinus : Muratori, ix. 1059. 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LIX. F 
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And so Henry had but a small German following. It was 
useless to tell the stolida gens Teutonicorum that the world 
empire was their bride awaiting them ; that they had only to 
accept the principalities of the earth ; that the offices, the pre- 
fectures, the highest magistracies of the ‘Senatus Populusque 
Romanus’ were lying vacant for them.! They had no liking 
for the enterprise ; they said that it was premature to start so 
big an undertaking. Even of those who went few seem to 
have had any political or territorial ambition. They looked 
rather to loot than to land or office. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished are Germans only politically, not by nationality. 
They are Flemings, Burgundians, Dauphinois, Savoyards, 
Indeed Henry’s family had hardly any German colouring : 
himself a Frenchman ; his son a knight-errant of no nationality ; 
Charles IV. but the stepfather of the Germans; Wenzel a 
Czech. Even Sigismond attracted more sympathy abroad 
than he did in Germany. If, then, Henry could not be the leader 
of a new Teutonic migration, could he found his sovereignty 
on the basis of the Italian Ghibellines? If they had been 
really the party of the rural nobility—of Teutonic origin— 
fighting the battle of feudalism, of unity, against the Roman- 
esque spirit of municipal separatism, they might have found 
their place in the ideal. But Ghibellinism was not coincident 
with the rural nobility any more than Guelfism with the 
bourgeois nobility of the towns. If the Colonnas were of 
German origin, so were the Orsini. The feudal lords of the 
Tuscan and Umbrian highlands were chiefly of Teutonic 
origin, but they were nearly as often Guelf as Ghibelline. The 
most constant of Guelfs, the Malatestas, were German. The 
Malaspinas and the Guidos had Guelfic as well as Ghibelline 
branches. So within the towns, in some the nobility were 
Guelf and the people Ghibelline, in others the people Guelf 
and the nobles Ghibelline. Even in Florence the Cerchi 
represented the party of progress, of prosperous dourgeozsze, 
and yet they allied themselves with the Ghibelline element in 
the town. There could be no principle in parties which were 
determined by family feuds and local jealousies. The Ghibel- 
line adventurers used the Imperial invasions just as the 
Guelfic adventurers used the Angevin support, merely for 
their individual purposes. Titles went for something, and an 
imperial vicariate was*somewhat better than a papal vicariate 
because the lord was farther off. The Estes made safe by 
holding both. If we see any principle at all, it is the nega- 
tion of principle, the purest individualism ; what the noble 


1 Mussato, i. ch. 8: Muratori, x. 329. 
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adventurer won he won for his own hand. Nor was this 
peculiar to the fourteenth century nor to Italy. The Empire 
had for centuries in vain attempted to create an official class 
which would keep pace with its expansion and keep touch of 
the centre. The official never remained an official : he became 
a lord. Henry made the last attempt to create an all-per- 
vading system of imperial vicars throughout North Italy, to 
bring municipal justice into connexion with imperial, but the 
attempt failed as soon as it was made. In many cases the 
vicars were the lords already, and the office added nothing 
but the title. This was one of the most frequent causes of 
revolts. The Cremonese said that Henry was no king, but 
tyrant—‘ Cum tyrannides in urbibus exercendas decreverit, 
antiquatos tyrannos titulis imperialibus approbans.’!' <A 
Paduan orator told his townsfolk that Henry was a destroyer 
let loose upon the world. ‘ He has foisted on noble towns 
their ancient tyrants clad with the title of imperial vicars.’ ? 
This was a frequent cause of revolt. The great revolt of all, 
that of Brescia, was fomented by one of Henry’s own vicars. 
Universal custom and Henry’s poverty prompted him to the 
sale of offices ; and the old tyrants had naturally a chance of 
pre-emption.* This is testified to, not only by the critical 
Mussato, but by the eulogistic Ferreto of Vicenza: ‘Tum 
primum Cesar pretio corruptus perfidisque suorum hortatibus 
fasces magistratusque omnes venum exposuit.’ 

Henry quite recognized the want of principle in the 
struggle of parties ; he saw as well as Dante that ‘ while the 
Guelfs rebelled against, the Ghibellines appropriated the im- 
perial power.’ He saw that the uniformity of imperial power 
could only be introduced by the extinction of party. He 
loathed the names of Guelf and Ghibelline, ‘cuncta absoluto 
amplectens imperio.’® The wars of Italy were produced, not 
only by the factions within the several towns, but by the bands 
of exiles without, with no employment but war and intrigue. 
Henry’s first object was a general restoration of exiles of both 
parties, and the same impartiality was at first shown in the 
appointment of vicars. “But one man could not stay the 
course of party strife in Italy, nor check the tendency towards 
isolation. The return of the exiles was the cause of most of 
the rebellions which blazed out as soon as Henry turned his 

' Mussato, ii. ch. to: Muratori, x. 258. 2 Ibid. 416. 


3 Villani: ‘E cosi tutte ’ altre terre di Lombardia lascid a tiranno, 
non possendo altro per lo suo male stato, e da ciascuno ebbe moneta assai, 


e brivilegiolli delle dette signorie.’ 


* Ferretus, bk. iv. : Muratori, ix. 1064. 
® Mussato, i. 13: Muratori, x. 340. 
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back. The Chronicler of Asti attributes the troubles of North 
Italy, not to Henry, but to national faults. ‘The Lombards 
were deservedly afflicted with divers plagues, for which the 
King was not to blame, for he had come like a kindly monarch 
to pacify the Lombards, but could not doso. For the Guelfs 
could not live side by side with those over whom they were 
wont to lord it, and the Ghibellines wanted to avenge their 
ancient wrongs ; and so they are very like an eel, which cannot 
be held either by its head or by its tail.’! 

Impartiality became impossible, a position above party 
meant desertion by both parties. Thus standing in need, as 
he did, of support for his operations on Rome, he was forced 
to become a party chief, to choose his friends from among the 
Ghibelline leaders. Dino Compagni shows us the whole pro- 
cess—the declaration of the Emperor that he had no party ;? 
the Ghibellines complaining that he would see none but Guelfs, 
the Guelfs that he would welcome none but Ghibellines ; the 
gradual estrangement of the Guelfs who had not so much 
need of his support ; then the final stage at Rome, when Henry, 
‘hearing of the wrongs inflicted on him by the Tuscan Guelfs, 
and finding that the Ghibellines took his side with right good 
will, changed his policy and drew nearer to them, gave to 
them the love which he had first bestowed upon the Guelfs, 
decided to follow their lead, to give them his help, to restore 
them to their honours ; and as for the Guelfs and the Blacks, 
to hold them as his enemies and to persecute them.’* And 
these Ghibellines whose lead he followed were not theoretical 
monarchists like Dante, but men of the stamp of Uguccione 
della Faggiuola, Can Grande, Matteo Visconti: men who 
had no sentimental vision of a universal peace under a uni- 
versal Empire ; who never looked to an imaginary past for 
their model ; who were leading Italy into a new phase of life 
both natural and national. Rebels against both Church and 
Empire, their end was not philosophic contemplation but 
material prosperity, to be won indifferently by peace or war ; 
their justice their own will ; their liberty extending no farther 
than themselves. The outcome of the greatest of these crea- 
tions of Henry, of Matteo Visconti, was the creed of his 
descendant, ‘Ego sum et Papa et Imperator et dominus in 
terris meis.’ In these fourteenth-century heroes we have, in- 
deed, men who would have delighted Machiavelli, but are far 
removed from the model ruler of Dante. And yet they were 
the only tools that Henry had to work with. 


1 Chron. Astense, ch. \xi.: Muratori, xi. 234. 


2 Muratori, ix. 523. 3 Ibid. ix. 532. 
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Castelar has said that it is impossible to found a republic 
where there are no republicans. Henry found that he could 
not establish an empire when there were no imperialists. 
Moreover, Henry himself was not fitted to be a party chief. 
His personality and programme were both incompatible with 
his new position. Neither Henry nor Dante could preach 
peace, justice, and liberty and be partisans. But while Dante 
was separated from party by scorn and impatience, an excess 
of pity and a certain irresolution of character prevented Henry 
from realizing the necessities of his case. Nicolas of Butrinto 
noticed this weakness early in the campaign. A man of Pavia, 
contrary to his Guelfic bishop’s injunctions, left the diocese to 
join Henry. Count Philippone, the bishop’s brother, then with 
Henry, sent orders that his house and property should be 
destroyed. Henry found no fault with Philippone, and retained 
him as his councillor. Nicolas, in his request to the Pope, 
commenting on this case, says: ‘In conscientia mea ego ex 
tunc minus in animo meo ipsum regem reputavi et quod ipse 
numquam bene facerct justitiam nec de malis hominibus magni 
studeret facere justitiam, quod supra modum mihi displicebat.’! 
A verse of the rhyming Chronicle attributed to Geoffroi de 
Paris also probably represents the popular opinion :— 

‘Une chose ot, que trop piteux 
Estoit, e ce li fist damage ; 
Car homme de trop grant pitié 
Est souvente foix despitié.’ ? 


As against this the elements of resistance were most for- 
midable. Every principle of the programme of Dante and of 
Henry is opposed to some material interest within Italy or 
without. The municipal separatism of Tuscans and Lombards, 
the dynastic independence of Naples, were in arms against the 
champion of Imperial unity. The national sense of France 
revolted against the claims of a Roman Emperor ; that of Italy 
against the presence of a German King. The Papacy em- 
ployed its spiritual armoury to resist the revolt of the temporal 
power. 

Of the latter point enough almost has been said already. 
Principle against principle, the struggle was decided. The 
great importance attributed to the conflict under Louis of 
Bavaria must not mislead us. The alternations between vio- 
lence and remorse of a rough superstitious soldier are no real 
gauge of the watermark of papal supremacy. At the end of 


1 Muratori, ix. 891 ; ed. Heyck, 7. : 
2 Historiens des Gaules et de la France, xxii. 126. 
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the fifteenth century a Vitellozzo Vitelli will pray for absolu- 
tion from Alexander before being strangled by Alexander’s 
son. The momentary triumphs of John XXII. and Bene- 
dict XII. were due purely to the personal characteristics of 
Louis and the temporary political necessities of his opponents, 
not to the realities of papal power. 

In this supreme struggle of Henry’s for the revival of the 
Empire the Papacy seems to be the one factor which is inoper- 
ative. Clement’s temporal influence neither helped at the 
commencement nor hindered at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign. And his spiritual weapons struck harmless against an 
Emperor strong through the conviction of the righteousness 
of his cause and the blamelessness of his life. Excommuni- 
cation had no terrors for the most religious prince of the age. 
Calmly, without passion or abuse, is the question debated, 
whether excommunication is binding on an Emperor defending 
the rights of the Empire. Unequivocally is it stated that it 
is not. The whole of this debate and the third part of the 
De Monarchia together complete the case for the Empire 
against the Papacy. 

It is more difficult to attribute just weight to the other 
elements of the opposition. Setting aside France for the 
moment, as not being formally engaged in the conflict, it is 
necessary to disentangle the resistance of the municipalities 
to the monarchy, and the national feeling which on the one 
side experienced the practical inconveniences of the incursion 
of the German troopers, but on the other the abiding pressure 
of municipal tyranny. Again, it is hard to say how far such 
men as Dante and Compagni or even Villani were in accord 
with popular feeling as to the theoretical supremacy of Rome. 
That the theory was alive, and that it was not confined to 
Rome itself or to merely speculative minds, is proved by the 
events of Louis’s reign and still further by the attitude of the 
Italian towns, even of Florence and Venice, towards Rienzi. 
It may safely be said, however, as to Dante’s first book, that 
the material interests involved in the retention of municipal 
separatism far outweighed the desire to shake off its burden ; 
and as to the second, that the barbarian development of the 
Empire was more obvious than its Roman descent. 

The want of accord between the ruling families and the 
populace, the certain fears of the one and the vague hopes of 
the other, can be well illustrated from a passage from Lan- 
dulphus de Columna :— 

‘Res nova et dura videbatur quibusdam Italicis atque Tuscis, et 
maxime qui populum regere videbantur, cum sexaginta quinque 
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annis et amplius a deposicione ab imperio ultima Frederici sine 
imperatoris dominio perstitissent, quod ejus dominio denuo sub- 
derentur a quo se existimabant in perpetuum .liberatos: sed propter 
tyrannidis grave jugum, quod in cives suos exercuerant, merebantur 
ut tyrannidi. subderentur, et hoc ipsum minor populus przcipere 
affectabat.’ ! 


Whatever may have been the case in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, there is not much that is admirable in 
the fourteenth, or rather there was little correspondence 
between the reality of government and the theory of the 
constitution. It is hard to see that the tyrant families of the 
Lombard Guelfic cities or the oligarchical family groups of the 
Tuscan had any purer love of freedom than those of Ghibelline 
towns. Before Henry’s death Florence surrenders her consti- 
tution to Robert of Naples for five years ; in the ensuing year 
the appointment of her magistrates is vested in his younger 
brother. Yet there was a real difference between making a 
bargain for a temporary purpose, and on special terms, and 
admitting the claims of the Empire, which were independent 
of time or terms. And these claims were by no means 
nominal. Henry claimed and exercised the right of appoint- 
ing the municipal officials—at best selecting one of three elected 
candidates ; of altering the constitution of the town councils ; 
of garrisoning forts. The documents show that the demands 
for men and money were severe, and not the less irritating 
because they were not always met. The personal interests of 
the ruling families were endangered by the return of the 
exiles. Villani hints that but for this fear the Florentines 
would have recognized the Emperor. All the more burden- 
some were the imperial claims from the fact that the muni- 
cipalities had thought themselves freed from them for ever. 
Imperial officials had, indeed, been from time to time ap- 
pointed in Tuscany, e. g. in 1281, 1286, and 1296. But their 
authority did not practically extend to the towns. Even in 
cities not openly hostile the Emperor found great jealousy. 
Pisa, indeed, frankly placed her constitution and her customs 
in his hands, but Genoa grumbled and sometimes resisted. 
‘Henricus novitates plures voluit Janue facere nec potuit, 
volebat habere castrum Januze et deponere Abbatem Populi 
nec potuit,’? says the Chronicler of Asti. The Venetians re- 
fused to swear fealty, ‘Unde nullam bonam causam scio,’ 
adds Nicolas of Butrinto, ‘nisi quia sunt de quinta essentia, 


! Historiens des Gaules et de la France, vol. xxiii.: Breviarium 
ffistoricum Landulphi de Columna. 
* Muratori, xi. 235. 
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nec Deum nec Ecclesiam nec Imperatorem nec mare nec 
terram volunt recognoscere.’! Proposals to bribe them by 
granting the control of the Brenta could not extract any 
practical aid. Even the fidelity of Ghibelline Verona would 
not go so far as to admit her Guelfic exiles at the Emperor’s 
bidding. 

(The difference between Dante and the practical politicians 
was irreconcilable. He looked at the law; they at the ad- 
ministration of the law. He would admit municipal law as 
the necessary supplement of imperial; they would expel 
imperial lawmen as necessary supplanters of themselves) 
Thus family interests, traditional sentiment, pecuniary con- 
siderations are combined to set the municipalities actively or 
passively against a resuscitated Empire. And in Tuscany 
from being municipal the resistance became almost provincial. 
The Tuscan Parte Guelfa was more closely knit than the 
old Lombard League. It began to assume the form of a 
permanent federation. Moreover, actual experience of the 
would-be liberators brings popular sentiment into accord with 
that of the oligarchies. 

The Guelfs were not a national party any more than the Ghi- 
bellines were a Teutonic party ; but the fact that there was an 
organized party, which in Tuscany was the dominant party, 
and that it was opposed to the Emperor who was the German 
king, brought to a head the vague widely-diffused dislike of 
the Latin races to the Germans. It is noticeable how careful 
Dante is to conceal the foreign character of the actual Empire ; 
how constantly he harps on its Roman origin. He only 
mentions incidentally the concession to Charlemagne, and 
he only introduces the electors to minimize their importance. 
Contemporary writers are full of remarks pointing to this 
antagonism, which is found, not so much in the classes to 
which the Guelfic families belong, but among the lower popu- 
lace. It is not at all that they have a wish for or an idea of 
a united Italy ; it is simply a dislike for German manners. At 
the very outset we have the cry of the Milanese populace 
based on a supposed reconciliation of internal factions for the 
exclusion of the foreigner. ‘ Moriantur Teutonici omnes ; pax 
est inter Dominum Guidonem et Dominum Matthzeum.’? 
John of Cermenate, himself a Ghibelline, talks of ‘Stolida 
gens Germaniz nimium predz avida ac discipline militaris 
ignara.* Robert of Naples was really identifying himself 

1 Ed. Heyck, 15. 

2 Nicolai Episc. Butrontini Relatio: Muratori, ix.897 ; ed. Heyck, 18. 

3 Muratori, 1x. 1274. 
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with the national feeling when he implored the Pope not to 
sanction the election of a German Emperor. 


‘Reges Romani consueverunt eligi de lingua Germanica, que 
consuevit producere gentem acerbam et intractabilem, que magis 
adheeret barbaricz feritati quam Christiane professioni. . . . Unde 
cum Germani cum Gallicis non habeant convenienciam, immo re- 
pugnanciam, et cum Ytalicis non conveniant, cavendum est quod 
Germana feritas inter tot reges et naciones non producat scandala, et 
dulcedinem Ytaliz in amaritudinem non convertat.’ ! 


Of this national Italian heartfelt dislike for Germans, the 
political Parte Guelfa of Tuscany made itself the mouthpiece, 
and the voice was the voice of Florence. ‘Nunquam nobis 
probari potuit Imperator qui in Italiam barbaras copias ducat, 
quum id potius cavendum ut hanc nobilissimam provinciam a 
barbarorum manibus vindicaret.’? Dante may be right in his 
estimate of the political morality of the Guelfic oligarchy in 
Florence ; but the pieces given by Bonaini give the highest 
idea of its vigour. It binds together the larger and smaller 
towns of Tuscany, smoothing down old hostilities; levies 
troops from the rural population ; stops convoys and Ghibel- 
line parties on their way to join Henry at Pisa. Embassies 
go backwards and forwards to Naples and to Avignon ; bribes 
are not spared to keep these two doubtful allies staunch, to pre- 
vent their making their own terms with the Empire. The hand 
of the Florentines is to be traced in every revolt that bursts out 
in Lombardy, and meanwhile every available man is pushed on 
to Rome. And behind Florence stood Naples, the most, or 
rather the only, compact power in Italy ; and behind Naples 
stood France. The resistance of France to the Empire, and 
in a degree that of Naples also, was of a very different quality 
to the vague indeterminate hostility of Italy generally. We 
have here the resistance of a really compact and organized 
nation—with its own history and its own system of govern- 
ment and itsown definite ambitions— toclaimsof over-lordships 
long worn out. It is not only a popular dislike to a foreign 
tongue ; it has its legal and philosophical justification. France 
is on its defence against any infringement on its national 
autonomy, whether by Pope or Emperor. 

The legal and political writings emanating from Paris at 
the beginning of the century belong, indeed, to the controversy 
between Philip and Boniface VIII.; they are aimed at the 
Papacy ; but Papacy and Empire are so closely intertwined 


' Bonaini, Acta Henrict V//. i. 237. 
2 Theiner, i. p. 1077: Letter of Florentines to Henry VII. 
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that what threatened one endangered the other. The longest 
and most methodical of these writings—the treatise of John 
of Paris—sometimes marches side by side with the De Mon- 
archia, using the same arguments, the same illustrations ; 
sometimes it is its direct antagonist. It takes the same view 
as to Church property being a ‘trust, and not a‘ dominium’ ; 
of the precedence of the temporal power in order of thought 
and in order of time; of the invalidity of the Donation of 
Constantine. If the Pope as Christ’s vicar was temporal 
lord, Constantine could not give anything; the acts of an 
Emperor could not prejudice his successor. The same argu- 
ments drawn by the papal party from Scripture and history 
are met by the same answers, but the phraseology of John of 
Paris is somewhat bolder. ‘Mystica theologia non est argu- 
mentativa nisi accipiatur ejus probatio ex alia Scriptura.’! 
‘Where a Pope’s temporal power is questioned, an Emperor’s 
witness goes for him, but not his own, unless grounded on 
Scripture.’? Historical cases of subjection tell as often for Em- 
peror as for Pope ; besides, ‘ Injuria non facit jus. {Man has 
a national and a supernatural end; the prince helps him to 
the former, the priest to the latter. As the latter end is 
superior in dignity to the former, so is the Pope superior in 
dignity to the prince. Yet the secular power is not less than 
the spiritual in the sense of being derived from it. In a 
family the tutor guides to a higher end than the doctor, yet 
the doctor is not subject to him in ordering physic; the 
paterfamilias has not subjected the doctor to the tutor 
quoad hoc.’ 

So, too, John of Paris admits the necessity of monarchy : 
‘Regnum est regimen multitudinis perfecte ad commune 
bonum ordinatum ab uno.’* Man is born to live together in 
such a quantity as to satisfy the needs of his whole nature. 
If each sought his own good, society would be dissolved ; 
therefore for the common good it must be regulated by one. 
One is more likely to preserve peace, to sacrifice himself to 
the common weal. Besides, through all nature the law of 
unity prevails. 

But the accord between the two thinkers ceases on the 
word ‘perfect.’ The circumference of the circles of which 
monarchy is the centre is quite different. With John of Paris 
the monarchy is not universal but national. In things 
spiritual by divine law there must be one supreme head— 
not so in things temporal. ‘ Faithful laymen are not in things 


1 Goldast, A/onarchia, ed. 1614, ii. 128. * Ibid. 129. 
3 Jbid. 113. * Ibid. 101. 
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temporal submitted to one supreme monarch by divine law.’ ! 
But by natural instinct, which is of God, they have to live in 
an ordered social community (‘civiliter et in communitate ’), 
and hence, with a view to a happy life, to choose rulers, but 
rulers differing according to the differences of their commu- 
nities. They have not either by national tendency or by 
divine law to be reduced to a single superior hierarchy. Men 
differ in body more than in soul, and so secular government 
has more diversity than spiritual. One man cannot rule the 
world in secular matters as he can in spiritual, for the power 
of the latter is spzritualis, that of the former manualis—he 
cannot reach remote people. Temporal property, unlike 
Church property, is private and needs no common dispensa- 
tion ; the Emperor can no more tax it than the Pope, except 
for the common good. The Catholic faith is one, and there- 
fore one head must determine it; but life and polity may 
differ according to climatic or geographical considerations. 
There cannot be one law, for what is virtuous in one nature is 
not in another. Aristotle is with him and so is Augustine. 
‘Melius et magis pacifice regebatur respublica cum unius- 
cujuscumque vel unumquodque regimen suze patrie terminis 
finiebatur. . . . Causa destructionis Imp. Rom. fuit ambitio 
propria dominandi vel provocandi alienas injurias.? What, 
then, is the unity to embrace? The principle of unity is to 
be ethnological. Even supposing that Constantine gave the 
Empire to the Pope—which he did not and could not—yet it 
could not affect the Franks, because, though Gaul was subject 
to the Empire, the Franks never were. And even granting 
that they had been, France is free of the Empire by prescrip- 
tion just as Italy is free of France, though it once belonged 
to Frankish emperors. The Western Empire is only by pre- 
scription free of the Eastern; why, then, should not other 
nations plead prescription against it? And all the more as 
the Roman Empire was founded upon violence. The world 
had never had such peace under the universal Empire as 
before and since. ‘ Melius est plures pluribus regibus dominari 
quam unum toti mundo.’* The importance of this work is 
obvious. It appeared within three or four years of Dante’s 
alleged residence at the University of Paris, and unless 
Witte’s theory of the early date of the De Monarchia is cor- 
rect, Dante’s work is not improbably partly founded upon 
and partly intended as an answer to it. It wholly agrees with 
the third book of the De Monarchia, wholly differs from the 


' Goldast, Monarchia, ed. 1614, ii. 111. 2 Ibid. 112. 
8 Tbid. 141. 
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second, partly agrees with and partly differs from the first. 
It is true that what similarity there is may be due to identity 
of source, for in both the influence of St. Thomas Aquinas is 
apparent. Both differ from the conclusions of the De Regz- 
mine Principum, but both drew from that storehouse the 
arguments that tell for their cause. But the treatise of John 
of Paris was no mere academic exercise. It is far more than 
the De Monarchia an expression of living feeling. The French 
kings wished to thrust the Empire back into the position of a 
mere national kingship, or, if it were to be more, to occupy it 
themselves.'! The Germans knew this. The annals of Lubeck 
on Henry’s accession say: ‘‘Eo tempore [in 1309], quia Reges 
Alemanniz minus aspirabant post Fredericum imperatorem 
ad habendum imperium, videbatur Francigenis derisorium 
quod se scriberent reges Romanorum.’? And if Dante is 
challenged by John of Paris, the idealist Henry VII. finds his 
match in the practical statesman, Robert of Naples. His 
letter quoted above criticizes the whole medizval conception 
of the Empire ; it shakes its philosophical basis of uni- 
formity ; it finds flaws in its historical pedigree. The Em- 
pire was acquired by violent occupation ; that which is so 
acquired cannot be permanent—it is contrary to nature. The 
Roman-German Empire, then, has no divine origin. The 
king of the Germans is the natural enemy of France and of 
Naples. From France he would win back so-called imperial 
lands from the west of the Saone ; the existence of Naples is 
the bar to his mastery over Italy. The right of dominion 
changes ; the Chaldees, the Egyptians have had it and lost it ; 
Rome has had it, but the dominion of Rome has shrunk to 
the possession of a few hamlets. 

The election of a German is prejudicial to France, to 
Italy, to Naples ; it is a cause of scandal to all princes, ‘ qui 
sunt in plena et pacifica libertate dominii et potestatis eorum, 
nec in aliquo subsunt aut obediunt imperatori, excepto rege 
Boemie. ‘The Emperors may urge ancient writings, but the 
Kings can plead prescription.’ 

This is the negation of Dante’s first two books, and of the 
first two chapters of Henry’s life; and we feel that Robert, 
in theory as well as in arms, is on the winning side. Con- 
temporaries did not see this so clearly as we do. Villani 


' Cf. two works ascribed to Pierre du Bois. See Dupuy, Hist. du 
differend dentre le Pape Boniface VIII et Philippe le Bel, and N. de 
Wailly, Mémoires de [Instit. Nat. de France : Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, xviii. (2). 

? Pertz, xvi. 421: Ann. Lubicenses. 
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tells us that the wiseacres of his day believed that but for 
Henry’s sudden death he would have taken Naples, and then 
all Italy would have been an easy conquest, and many lands 
besides ; the world was holding its breath, the very Greeks 
and Saracens were straining their eyes to see the upshot of 
this enterprise! The chronicler of Baldwin believed that an 
eclipse and a comet betokened the darkening of the sun of 
the Catholic faith—a fiery trail of famine and discord—for 
‘Tllud gloriosum Rom. Imp. vere fuerat revocatum, coaduna- 
tum et in maxima parte restauratum, cujus recuperationis 
finis imminebat, quod ista mors pessima, toti Catholice fidei 
nociva, pessime prohibebat.’ ? 

But Dante’s universal monarchy did not hang on the 
accident of Henry’s life or death. This was but an episode in 
the faction fight of Guelf and Ghibelline : an episode for which 
the Aretine Ghibellines might change their ciate! horse 
from white to black, and the Reggian Guelfs compel their 
enemies to put candles in the windows ; over which the practi- 
cal Pisans wept as they had never wept before, ‘ for they had 
spent on the Emperor more than 2,000 golden florins, and 
had done no good with it, and were left in the greatest pos- 
sible gloom with no money in their pockets.’ 

The causes that left the De Monarchia a bare political 
ideal lay deeper than this episode. If the narrow limits of 
a Guelfic town were to be no home for Dante, who ‘could 
everywhere gaze on the mirrors of the sun and stars, every- 
where beneath the roof of heaven meditate on truths most 
sweet,’4 so Henry’s ‘empire of inviolable right reaching the 
waves of Amphitrite, scarce deigning to be girt by the vain 
waters of Oceanus,’*® could not be contained within the bounds 
of the actual Italy, nor of the actual Europe. The crown 
and the throne that Dante saw prepared for the lofty Henry 
were not of this world—not the iron crown that Italy had 
pawned,’ nor the Roman throne to which she barred the way. 

It may be that our sympathies are at discord with the 
times. It may be that the criticism of posterity is too severe, 
wanting in sympathy. Pérhaps Dante ‘per lo suo savere fu 
alquanto presuntuoso e schivo e isdegnoso, e quasi a guisa di 
filosafo mal grazioso non bene sapea conversare coi laici’ 7— 

' Villani, ix. 53. ? Baluze, Misc. His?. i. 319. 

3 Baluze, i. 453: Chron. Pisanum. 

4 Epist. ix. 5 Epist. vii. 

6 The iron crown had been pawned by the Della Torre, and Lando of 
Siena had made a new one for the occasion. It is described by Villani, 


ix. 9. 
7 Villani Giov. bk. ix. c. 136. 
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perhaps he was too apt to ‘garrire e sclamare a guisa di 
poeta.’! Perhaps Henry was after all not ‘the most fitting 
physician that could have been chosen to heal the wounds of 
Italy, if indeed they had been capable of healing.’? We 
would fain have ringing in our ears the noble period of Com- 
pagni, ‘Huomo savio di nobile sangue, giusto e famoso di 
gran lealta, pro d’ arme e di nobile schiatta, huomo di grande 
ingegno e di gran temperanza.’* But behind it lingers the 
mocking echo of the Pisan— 


‘Omo di buona vita e di pogo senno.’ 4 


ArT. IV.—ROGERS AND GRETTON. 


The Early Life of Samuel Rogers. By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
author of Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator 
of the Bible. (London, 1887.) 

2. Rogers and his Contemporaries. By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
author of Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist; The Early Life 
of Samuel Rogers, &c. In two volumes. (London, 1889.) 
. Memorys Harkback through Half-a-Century, 1808 to 1858. 

By F. E. GRETTON, B.D. (London, 1889.) 


THE writer of contemporary history, whether in the form of 
annals, biography, or scattered anecdote, cannot escape a 
serious dilemma. He must either publish so promptly as to 
hazard the risk of offending some who are more or less 
directly concerned in the things or persons dealt with ; or he 
incurs the danger of waiting until the interest which his 
subject once inspired is faded and all but lost. Yet the latter 
we deem to be the wiser alternative. We have abundant 
example of the annoyance caused by premature publication, 
and we rejoice that no blame can attach on this score to any 
of the volumes before us. Some thirty-five years have elapsed 
since Rogers was gathered, at the ripe age of ninety-two, to 


' Villani Giov. bk. ix. c. 136. 

2 ¢Se i mali straordinarii dell’ Italia erano allora capaci di rimedio, 
non si potea scegliere medico pit a proposito di questo.’—Muratori, 
Annali @ Italia, viii. 72. 

3 Dino Compagni: Muratori, ix. 524. 

* Sardo, Cron. Pisana, \ii.; Archiv. Stor. Ital. vi. (2) 94. An in- 
teresting and less well known account of the expedition of Henry VII. is 
to be found in Documenti di Storia Italiana, vol. vi.: Cronache det Secoli 
xitt. e xiv. (Firenze, 1876): ‘Diario di Ser. Giovanni di Lemmo da 
‘CComugnori. The writer saw Henry VII. during a visit to Pisa. 
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his fathers, in December 1854; yet the recollections of Mr. 
Gretton—who still enjoys, as he tells us, the mens sana in 
corpore sano, overlap the life of Rogers by nearly half a 
century. Both Mr. Clayden and Mr. Gretton—one from the 
necessity of the case, the other designedly—do not come 
within a generation of the present day, and neither writer in- 
cludes anything which can justly cause pain to, or offend 
survivors. 

What a world of difference separates us from Rogers’s early 
days. Johnson was still the autocrat of literature, and his 
fame fired the heart of the future poet, who went to see him 
in Bolt Court, but lost courage and dared not ring the bell. 
Boswell told Rogers in after-years he would have been kindly 
welcomed, and what a circle he would have seen gathered 
round the burly despot—Burke and Garrick, and Goldsmith 
and Sir Joshua! It was the time when dim oil lamps made 
the darkness by night deeper in the streets, and the cry of the 
watchman gave due warning of his coming to housebreaker 
and footpad, and the terror of the highwayman was so wide- 
spread that Thomas Rogers was said to be the only banker 
that dare travel to the country in the winter—when hired 
mobs controlled election meetings, and voters were bottled up 
in barns and brought out to poll in batches, and the sheriffs 
kept the poll open for weeks, and a seat gained at ruinous 
cost might be lost through the decision of a Parliamentary 
Committee, then and long afterwards invariably guided, not 
by justice, but by party bias. These scenes of a bygone day 
are all recalled to us as we read Mr. Clayden’s account of 
Rogers’s childhood passed at Stoke Newington, then a pleasant 
village. It sounds almost as remote as far-off classic times 
consule Planco. An atmosphere of repose and leisure seems 
shed around it as we look back half-regretfully. People had 
so much more time for self-culture and careful finish. Modern 
hurry had not carried English life by storm. Friends met 
seriously to exchange ideas or wrote letters to impart them, 
and took pains with the form as well as with the substance 
of their utterance. Conversation and correspondence were 
cultivated as fine arts. 

Such was the atmosphere into which Samuel Rogers was 
born, July 30, 1763. His father, a London banker, sprung 
from a good Worcestershire family, was in creed a Unitarian, 
in politics a Whig and something more. His social standing 
and his force of character gave the elder Rogers an influential 
place amongst his sect and his party. Samuel was the third 
son, and as the family was numerous, a careful home training 
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and subsequently attendance at a day school under Dr. 
Price, the local Unitarian minister, prepared him for his 
destined post of a junior and working partner in his father’s 
bank. From his childhood he was surrounded by the literary 
culture which has ever distinguished the Unitarian community. 
We are compelled, however, to pass over the names of the 
learned men who met at his father’s table, as well as to omit 
all mention of Samuel’s earlier literary efforts. 

In January 1791, Rogers paid a visit to Paris, and his 
journal introduces us to some of the leading actors in the 
revolutionary drama. English liberals of that day were 
exultant at the spectacle presented by the French democracy, 
and two months after Rogers’s return ‘ Fox spoke of the new 
constitution as the most glorious fabric ever raised by human 
ingenuity since the creation of man.’ Rogers and his travel- 
ling companion saw everything couleur de rose. They posted 
from Calais, vzd@ Boulogne and Amiens, in a chaise drawn by 
three horses abreast, with a driver who wore a large cocked 
hat and jack-boots, deep ruffles, gilt earrings, and an enormous 
gueue. ‘Women at their stalls in the market, even boys as 
well as men, wore their hair in powder and carried immense 
foxskin muffs. At Amiens the clergy had not taken the 
national oath, and the gates leading to the high altar of the 
cathedral were sealed. But while the monks were confined 
to their convents @ pleurer, the peasants were rejoicing over 
the fall of the xodl/esse, whose arms were erased from every 
nobleman’s gateway they passed, and the walls were placarded 
with advertisements of the sale of Church lands. At evening 
the villagers danced to the tune of ‘(a ira,’ and eagerly in- 
vited the strangers to jointhem. Their innocent gaiety made 
the young poet’s heart ‘ bleed to think of the oppressions so 
amiable and generous a people had so long endured.’ It was 
the dawn of a new era, and Rogers welcomed it with enthu- 
siasm. The novelty of the French capital charmed him— 
women with rouged cheeks and without hats ; men, even the 
very beggars, in powder, with the national cockade and copper 
buckles ; all uniting in one common joy over the triumph of 
liberty. The Palais Royal thronged with pleasure-seekers ; 
the theatres nightly crowded. At the Théatre Frangais, the 
piece— La Liberté conquise’—included the ‘Fall of the 
Bastille’ interspersed with noble sentiments ; and ‘ when the 
soldiers club their arms and embrace the citizens, the house 
resounds with thunders of applause.’ Between the acts‘ Ca 
ira’ is played by the orchestra, and the audience keep time y 
clapping. With elaborate speeches by an English noblemar. 
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— Francais, vous avez conquis la liberté, tachez de la con- 
server ’—the curtain falls. The British peer is, we imagine, a 
stock character on the Parisian stage. Sixty years later we 
saw him, in a bright blue coat and with an enormous bulldog, 
helping a young lady in ballet costume to sing ‘God saves a 
Queen.’ 

A passing glimpse is afforded into the domestic ménage of 
two men then prominent, now almost forgotten—Lafayette 
and the Duc de la Rochefoucauld. Rogers dines at the table of 
the former, where some twenty officers (he maintained eighty 
during the heat of the Revolution) gathered daily, besides other 
company. Dinner at four o’clock—two courses only, a dessert, 
then coffee in the drawing-room. The host had already lost 
half his fortune, but with republican integrity refused to touch 
a farthing of his allowance from the Assembly. At the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld’s there is still much of the grand $tyle as 
it was maintained under the old régime. Twelve or fourteen 
guests attended by double that number of servants. The 
dowager duchess, such a figure ‘as is only seen in a picture- 
frame’ now, but a warm friend of the Revolution. ‘The tide of 
political passion is as yet only gradually rising. The royal 
family attend mass at the Louvre or at Notre-Dame, and the 
king still dines in public. Mirabeau presides at the Assembly. 
The Jacobins meet, six hundred strong. The Bois de Bou- 
logne is gay with elegant coaches; but grass is growing in 
the courts of Versailles, and the entire village isa desert. The 
visit, so full of interest, was indelibly impressed on Rogers’s 
memory by the horrors that succeeded it. Most of those he 
met were, all-unconsciously, standing on the edge of their open 
graves. 

A trip to Wales and the banks of the river Wye tempt us 
to linger, if but fora moment. Several boats waiting to catch 
at low water the coal which is washed in flakes from the 
mountains represented the coal trade of Newport in 1791. 
Cardiff only elicits passing mention of a walk round its castle. 
Llandaff Cathedral was still and long afterwards aruin. The 
Welsh are described as a joyous and social race, gathering in 
large numbers for weddings or funerals, or on Sundays, when 
they dance to the strains of the bagpipe. What a world of 
meaning to Churchmen of to-day is contained in the passing 
remark : ‘The clergyman /reguently translates his text into 
Welsh. Curacies are about 25/ or 30/ a year. St. David's 
is a miserable village. Except two or three neat little houses 
belonging to the cathedral clergy, no house is habitable by 
civilized beings. Coracles are in general use at Cardigan, as 
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small, as portable, as those of the early Britons. The record 
of this journey, which was prolonged through the Vale of Usk, 
past Tintern, and across the Severn to the hot wells of Clifton, 
finally brings Rogers to Bath, where he read the account of 
the Birmingham riots, the sack of his friend Dr. Priestley’s 
house and chapel, and the peril of some of his own near 
kinsfolk. 

The publication of the Pleasures of Memory necessarily 
fills one of Mr. Clayden’s chapters, and he discusses with im- 
partiality the reasons of its early success and of its subsequent 
oblivion. The first he admits to have been largely due to 
the singular dearth of poets at the moment of its appearance, 
Cowper was the only formidable competitor for public favour. 
The latter he attributes to the fact that ‘it is now a classic, 
and classics are almost always for the few.’ This explanation, 
in our judgment, explains nothing ; but the decline in the 
popularity of the Pleasures of Memory may be easily accounted 
for. Its very excellences of symmetrical grace and chastened 
fancy no longer suit the altered conditions of our time. Modern 
life, with its stronger flood of energy, its wider sympathies, its 
fuller earnestness, has little taste for the long-drawn sweetness 
and placid philosophy of the poem. We prefer less polish 
and more power, and would gladly sacrifice finish for more 
fervid passion and deeper feeling. For the moment its popu- 
larity was indisputable, and everyone was asking after its 
author. When it became known that it was the work of a 
young banker, general astonishment was not altogether without 
a touch of indignation. ‘If old Gozzy ’—head of the banking 
firm of Goslings—said Lord Eldon, when he heard of it, ‘so 
much as says a good thing, let alone writing, I will close my 
account with him the next morning.’ 

The Pleasures of Memory brought Rogers that social suc- 
cess for which he so much longed, and which he maintained 
for so unexampled a length of time. From this date the 
leading spirits in literature, the chieftains of the Liberal party, 
almost all the notables of the day, figure in Rogers’s journal. 
Fox and Sheridan, Dr. Priestley and Dr. Parr, Horne Tooke, 
Romney, Porson, Towneley (of Greek marble celebrity), are 
amongst the names that occur most frequently in 1792. 
Many of the scattered anecdotes fit in so exactly with our 
knowledge of their diverse characters that we almost feel as 
we read them that we could build up each one’s disposition as 
a comparative anatomist constructs the entire skeleton from 
a single bone. Rogers was not merely an indefatigable diner- 
out, but at this period he entered in his diary the dons mots of 
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each day’s dinner, and they were legion. Some of them were 
scarce worth writing down, but they carry the reader lightly 
on. The standard of manners was not a high one when men 
like Dr. Parr were tolerated in society,and many of the jokes 
recorded were either personal or profane, or both. Here is an 
actor, for example, in company with a royal duke: ‘One 
night, says Murphy, ‘I was with Foote when the last Duke 
of Cumberland hurried in, saying, “I come every night to 
swallow all your good things.” “ Do you ?” said Foote ; “ you 
must have a good digestion, for you never bring them up 
again.”’ 

Rogers was in his thirtieth year when the Péeasures of 
Memory brought him literary fame, and the year following 
gave him, on his father’s death, an ample income and its con- 
sequent leisure for the pursuit of literature and social life. He 
was one of fortune’s favourites, and rarely has the fickle fairy 
proved so constant a benefactor. Five thousand a year, which 
he inherited under his father’s will, was a considerable fortune 
in 1793, and Rogers determined to leave Stoke Newington 
and take chambers in the Temple. His social circle was still 
chiefly amongst advanced Liberals, and this section had fallen 
upon evil times. The Reign of Terror in France had occasioned 
widespread panic in England. Prosecutions for sedition were 
rife, and severe sentences were passed on political prisoners. 
It was the salvation alike of liberty and of the general peace 
of the country that the popular party was led by the great 
territorial nobles. The Dukes of Norfolk and Bedford, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lords Derby, Stanley, and Lauder- 
dale, were all supporters of Fox ; but their discouragement 
was profound. ‘“I always say, and always think,” said Fox to 
Rogers, “that of all the countries in Europe England will be 
the last to be free. Russia will be free before England.” A 
bad prophecy, but a good indication of the time.’' With the 
famous Westminster election of June 1795 Rogers’s active 
interest in politics ceased for more than twenty years. It was 
six months later when Fox uttered the mournful prediction 
just quoted. . 

We have not space—and, if we had, it would not be fair to 
quote them all—for a tithe of the good things contained in 
these fascinating pages. Mr. Clayden is an admirable bio- 
grapher. He lets his hero speak for himself, and has so ju- 
diciously manipulated the matter placed at his disposal that 
his three ample volumes hardly embrace a dull paragraph. 
He passes rapidly from point to point, adding sufficient ex- 


' Early Life, pp. 319, 320. 
G2 
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planation to make a clear and well-connected narrative. 
Many a story which has been passed off as recent appears 
here in the costume of three-quarters of a century ago. Occa- 
sionally a passing reflection affords the key to the social 
success of the writer—e.g. ‘ Never ask a question of a great man 
which he cannot answer’; at other times a maxim startles by 
its contrast to the writer’s standpoint, as, ‘more ezxzz in society 
than out of it. Burke on Lord Chatham: ‘ His forte was 
fancy, his foible was ignorance,’ recalls to mind the far wittier 
remark upon Whewell: ‘His forte is science, his foible is 
omniscience.’ 

Amongst the reminiscences of manners and customs that 
have passed away Mr. Clayden records meetings of the King 
of Clubs, a society which held an intermediate position be- 
tween the coffee-house of Queen Anne’s day and the Pall 
Mall club of our own time. It was a conversation club, whose 
topics 
‘consisted of literary recollections, anecdotes of authors, and criti- 
cisms of books. . . . In those times men prepared their observations 
beforehand, and so led the talk as to bring them in. There isa 
story of Richard Sharp having one day seen on the desk the notes 
of the conversation in which his partner Boddington was to join in 
the evening. Sharp was to be of the party, and he committed to 
memory the prepared impromptus of his friend, assisted him to lead 
the conversation in the nght direction, and then forestalled him with 
his stories and clever things.' 


Rogers paid a second visit to Paris during the peace of 
Amiens. The city was resplendent with the spoils of 
Flanders, Holland, and Italy. The bronze horses of Venice 
had been transplanted to the gates of the Tuileries. The 
marbles of the Capitol and the Vatican, the choicest works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, adorned the galleries of the 
Louvre, and there was a general rush to see them. Amongst 
the throng of English and foreign notabilities, Fox and 
Erskine, the Mackintoshes and Edgeworths, Canova, David, 
and Kosciusko, we can only linger for a moment over two 
celebrities, whom Rogers shall describe in his own words :— 


‘On Thursday I was present at the monthly review of the troops 
before the Tuileries, to the amount of about 6,000. At eleven an 
old-looking plain yellow coach, drawn by six blood bay horses, the 
coachman and postilion in large cocked hats, attended by many 
guards, brought up Bonaparte at a great rate to the door of the 
palace from St. Cloud; and a few minutes afterwards an English 
post-chaise and four of the same colour, the boys with silver-laced 
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caps, brought Madame Bonaparte. At twelve, in a plain blue coat 
with gold epaulets, he mounted his white horse (given to him by the 
Emperor), most richly caparisoned with crimson and black and 
gold, and, attended by generals and mamelouks, whose rich and 
grotesque habits heightened the splendour, rode in a kind of managed 
pace up and down the several files of horse and foot. . . . His profile 
is very strong, and his face one dead tint of yellow, but not disagree- 
able. His eyes are of light grey, and his eyebrows scarcely distin- 
guishable. His head has been said by a celebrated portrait-painter 
here to be une téte morte, but his countenance has a cheerful, easy 
character, and exhibited, when I saw him, no very remarkable degree 
of thought or animation, though very capable of expressing both. 
His manners are very simple and unaffected, and he took snuff and 
scratched his head all day.’ ! 


To this portrait at first hand of the great French hero 
must be added a couple of lines devoted to ,Madame 
Récamier : — 


‘She outshines the Consul himself. Her bath and bed-chamber 
are hung with silks of many colours, and lighted with aromatic lamps 
and alabaster vases. Her bed is an Etruscan couch, and every table 
is supported by caryatides in black and gold.’? 


Perhaps we should add that her bed-chamber was the sa/on 
of Madame Récamier as of the other leaders of fashion of 
that day. The Spartan simplicity of 1791 had already dis- 
appeared. 

In the following year Rogers removed to the house in 
St. James’s Place, which for the next half-century received 
almost every Englishman of mark, and every notable foreign 
visitor to London. Its bow windows overlooked the Green 
Park, and it was fitted up with extraordinary care. Flaxman 
carved the drawing-room chimney-piece, Chantry the wood- 
work of the dining-room, Stothard designed and painted a 
cabinet for antiquities. A choice collection of some thirty 
pictures from the hands of the finest masters hung on the 
walls ; drawings of incomparable excellence filled the port- 
folios ; best editions of the best authors ranged upon the 
shelves. A special feature, where all was notable, consisted 
in the collection of Etruscan vases. The furniture and deco- 
ration were all of Greek design, and a frieze, copied from the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, adorned the staircase. Every- 
thing, according to the testimony of contemporary authorities, 
was of the best—dinners, wines, service, company. The ideal 
aimed at was not a lofty one, but it was no doubt carried out 


' Early Life, pp. 430-31. 2 Lbtd. p. 445. 
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with refined taste. If a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth, Rogers made no 
slight error in his estimate of ‘the life of satisfied desires.’ 

In 1804 Rogers still held a foremost place amongst British 
poets, and the popularity of the Pleasures of Memory was 
unabated. Thirteen editions had been exhausted since its 
appearance in 1792. Campbell, Southey, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Walter Scott, Moore had all essayed their powers, but 
as yet had scarcely attracted much attention. It was in the 
autumn of this year that Rogers first became acquainted with 
Coleridge and Wordsworth during a visit to the Lakes, and 
the first impressions of Coleridge were most unfavourable. 
‘If I believed it possible that the man liked me, upon my 
soul I should feel exactly as if I were tarred and feathered.’ 
The three made a pilgrimage to the house of Burns, and on 
their return Wordsworth and Rogers met Scott at Melrose. 
With him they journeyed to Jedburgh, where he recited parts 
of the unpublished Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

We might fill pages with a bare catalogue of the names 
which swarm in Mr. Clayden’s later volumes. The title of 
his work—Rogers and his Contemporaries—indicates a wider 
purpose, and makes it more difficult to follow, in the space at 
our command, the thread of his narrative. Rogers’s intimacy 
with Moore, Horne Tooke, and Byron introduces us to 
characteristic reminiscences of each, which we would have 
gladly quoted. Moore’s genial nature and high sense of 
honour sparkle brilliantly through his boon companionship 
and unreserved confidences. Byron is as uncertain in mood 
and conduct as Childe Harold: at one time refusing to touch 
anything to eat, at another demanding food and then declining 
it, at a third threatening to punish the claret, and this time, no 
doubt, keeping his word ; but, whether morose or riotously 
mirthful, ever expressing his fitful mood in verse. Horne 
Tooke’s stories and adventures range from his own singular 
escape from a kind of vendetta at Genoa—where he unwittingly 
aroused deadly class hatred through his introduction without 
a patent of nobility to the local xod/esse—to less serious 
incidents. 

‘He wore Sir John Dick’s embroidered coat in a sedan chair for 
a week to save it from being seized under Mr. Grenville’s Bill. He 
was invited to a /é¢e-d-téte dinner with Lord Lansdowne. Thirty 
servants waited at table. ‘‘ They are only servants,” said Lord Lans- 
downe. “I could have been more open among thirty of your 
friends,” answered ‘Tooke’ (i. 79). 

A dinner, at which Rogers designed to entertain only Moore 
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and Byron, with kindly intent to make up a quarrel between 
them, was swelled to a remarkable quartett by the addition 
of Campbell, and inaugurated the friendship of Byron and 
his host, whom he vexed on this occasion by dining off 
potatoes and vinegar. The talk was about Walter Scott and 
Joanna Baillie. A few pages later we have Byron’s estimate 
of his contemporaries. 


‘Scott’ he calls ‘the Monarch of Parnassus and the most Eng- 
lish of bards. I should place Rogers next in the living list (I value 
him more as the last of the dest school), Moore and Campbell both 
third—next Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge’ (i. 139). 


Here is a line or two from another of Byron’s letters : 


‘ My dear Rogers,—Sheridan was yesterday at first too sober to 
remember your invitation, but in the dregs of the third bottle he 
fished up his memory and found that he had a party at heme... . . 
P.S.—The Staél outtalked Whitbread, overwhelmed his spouse, was 
ironed by Sheridan, confounded Sir Humphry, and utterly perplexed 
your slave ’ (i. 145). 


When the peace of 1814 reopened the Continent to Eng- 
lish travellers, Rogers started on a longer tour than he had 
yet accomplished. He spent eight months in passing through 
France to Switzerland, and thence by the Simplon through 
the Italian towns, Milan, Venice, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
where he heard of Napoleon’s flight from Elba, and had to 
reach England by way of the Tyrol, Germany, and Belgium. 
Copious extracts from his journal and letters to English 
friends show how carefully Rogers studied all the ground 
he traversed. Fontainebleau and St. Germains ; the houses 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Petrarch; Calvin’s pulpit and 
Gibbon’s description of Lausanne ; the galleries that pierce 
the Simplon, and the gondolas that ply on the lagoons 
of the Adriatic ; the coffin of Juliet at Verona, and Titian’s 
grave at Venice; Bologna, Ferrara, Padua; intercourse 
with Pictet and Sismondi, with Davy and Schlegel at 
Geneva, with Canova and Thorswaldsen, with Lucien Bona- 
parte and the Torlonias at Rome; trips to Pompeii and 
Vallombrosa and Pzstum-—-the bare recital of these names 
suggests the widest range of sympathies. At Rome, he says, 
the social amusements are innumerable. He is received by 
the Pope ‘standing in his white cloth habit, buttoned up to 
the chin, and his shoes of scarlet crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold flowers.’ After dinner at the Duke of Bedford’s, the 
Duchess waltzed and danced with castanets before Canova. 
Murat, titular King of Naples, dances with so much play with 
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his head and body as to look like the balancing of a tight-rope 
dancer. The gaiety of the season is suddenly checked by 
Napoleon’s return to Paris. These jottings may be fitly closed 
with Rogers’s judgment upon the towns of Italy. 

‘ After all, Florence strikes me most. I acknowledge the gran- 

deur of Rome, the beauty of Naples, but Florence has won my 
heart, and in Florence I would wish to live, of all the cities of the 
world. Rome is sad, Naples is gay, but in Florence there is a 
cheerfulness, a classic elegance, that at once fills and gladdens the 
heart’ (i. 181). 
As he passed through Brussels he found Wellington already 
there, and all was bustle and preparation. All through the 
Tyrol and down the Rhine there had been the signs and 
sounds of war. It was just six weeks before Waterloo when 
Rogers landed in England. 

We cannot afford space for more than a passing mention 
of Paris under the Allies. The scene had many elements of 
sorrow amidst the glory which England had gathered on the 
field. Mutilated men, bearing the scars of dearly-bought 
victory, met one everywhere. Priceless treasures of art were 
being stripped from the Louvre by unskilful hands, and rough 
soldiers trampled and monopolized its galleries. Rogers saw 
the horses of Venice torn down and carried off uncovered, like 
food for the hounds, on open trucks, and came upon Canova 
in the open street with ‘ The Transfiguration,’ the ‘ St. Jerome’ 
of Domenichino, and two Raphaels, half-supported in the dirt 
by Austrian troopers. Whole regiments guard the lodgings 
of the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. A couple 
of sentinels only stand beside Wellington’s door. The English 
are very unpopular, but canter unconcerned—many ladies 
amongst them—in the Bois de Boulogne. King Louis XVIII. 
drives out daily. The violence of the royalist chambers alarms 
even the Court, whose remonstrances against vindictive mea- 
sures are uttered in vain. 

An invitation to a Twelfth Night party, with which Rogers 
annually delighted the children of his acquaintance, shows 
that modern habits are not as sensible as those which pre- 
vailed in 1816, when the rites of the tea-table commenced at 
half-past five. A Twelfth-cake and an electrical machine were 
included in the programme, and scores of great ladies retained 
a grateful recollection of the old bachelor’s kindness. ‘Oh 
the evil hour, he wrote, when forwarding one of these invita- 
tions, ‘ when you and I removed from Lilliput to Brobdingnag ; 
but we may still visit the first now and then as aliens and 
foreigners.’ 
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Further proof of Rogers’s genuine goodness of heart, 
despite the free play of a biting sarcasm, is abundantly sup- 
plied in these volumes. His reputation as a peacemaker was 
proverbial, and he had the sterling quality of clinging to 
friends on whom the world had learned to look coldly. Men 
turned to him instinctively—however varied their disposition 
-—when they were in trouble. Loans to literary men in dis- 
tress, advice willingly given to young aspirants, solicitations 
to powerful acquaintances for places and pensions, commis- 
sions which so busy and fashionable a person might have 
courteously declined, appeals to further schemes that served 
as a pretext for hinting that money would be acceptable, and 
then quietly collapsed—all these together form a pleasing 
record that helps to redeem so luxurious a life from the charge 
of exclusive self-indulgence. He reconciled Moore to Byron 
and Mackintosh to Dr. Parr. It is to him that Byror appeals 
in his unhappy quarrel with his wife. An unknown youth 
asks for a perusal and criticism of his immature poetry, and 
receives in reply the soundest and kindliest counsel. His 
correspondence with Wordsworth suggests the notion that the 
author of the Pre/ude was not a likely man to lose anything 
through want of asking for it. Will Rogers tell him whether 
a set of engravings is a bargain? Can Rogers speak a word 
for some protégé or kinsman ? Could Rogers get better terms 
for Wordsworth’s poems from another bookseller than Long- 
man offers ? So runs the burden of many a letter from Rydal 
Mount. Somewhat later in life his house was open to all the 
American /:terattz, who then were few, as well as to their dis- 
tinguished, but obscure, friends, who came in numbers that 
would have sorely tried a less hospitable host. 

We must pass over the second visit to Italy and its issue 
in the work with which most of our readers will associate the 
poet’s name. His /¢aly, like the rest of Rogers’s books, had 
been laboriously prepared, long discussion being held over the 
final form of a verse or the moulding of a note in prose. The 
illustrated edition of the poem was a bold stroke where the 
first and simpler impression had proved a failure. The selec- 
tion of subjects, the choice of artists and engravers, the very 
design and composition of the illustrations were under Rogers’s 
personal supervision, and we learn with some astonishment 
that so wayward a genius as Turner submitted to have one of 
Stothard’s figures introduced into his landscape. The prices 
paid for engraving seem large compared with those which the 
painters received. Turner had 5/ for each vignette, and his 
engraver 40/.; but the sketches, in themselves very slight, 
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were returned to the painter, and the engravings submitted to 
him were re-touched many times over until the effect he 
desired was produced. The total cost of the edition of ten 
thousand copies was 7,3352, but it was more than covered by 
the sale ; and the success of this venture induced Rogers to 
bring out a corresponding edition of his other poems. ‘ There 
had been nothing,’ says Mr. Clayden, ‘like them before, there 
has been nothing fully equal to them since’ (ii. 7). 

A few scattered notices of the dark days believed to be 
in store for England in the year 1832 arrest our attention. 
England had passed through seasons of scarcity and depres- 
sion, but to some minds it had now reached the verge of despair. 
Political turmoil at home, dangerous complications abroad, 
terror of approaching cholera, outbreak of rebellion in the 
West Indies, all darkened the horizon. Dr. Arnold wrote, in 
terms of the deepest apprehension, ‘My sense of the evil of 
the times and to what prospect I am bringing up my children 
is overwhelmingly bitter’ (ii. 76). Nor was the forecast of the 
intelligent foreigner of that day more sanguine. The cry of 
‘ Aristocracy and Church in danger!’ was raised by Fenimore 
Cooper half-a-century ago, as follows :— 

‘The idea of defending any limited body by the press against the 
assaults of the press seems a desperate experiment ; for, right or 
wrong, there is but one means of keeping physical force and political 
power asunder, and that is the remedy of ignorance. To me at this 
distance [the writer was then in Paris] it seems an inevitable conse- 
quence of your actual social condition that both your Church establish- 
ment and your peerage must give way’ (ii. pp. 15, 16). 


Truly, threatened men live long. 


Space fails for mention of a tithe of the names which 
occur in Mr. Clayden’s second volume. As years rolled by, the 
circle of acquaintance grew wider, and all the talents—states- 
manship, literature, and art—gathered at his famous breakfasts, 
The Iron Duke, as well as all the Whig ministers, Macaulay 
and Hallam, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, Henry 
Taylor and Alfred Tennyson, Daniel Webster and Washington 
Irving, Prescott and Ticknor, come before us in turn, and rarely 
without some sparkling and characteristic touch. We select 
but one. On his appointment as laureate Wordsworth had to 
be presented at Court, and as usual 


‘ Rogers was resorted to. He was to have Rogers’s court suit, and, 
as Talfourd told Haydon, Davy’s sword. When the eventful. moment 
came Moxon was there to assist in dressing him. It was a question 
of getting a big man into a small man’s clothes, and great was the 
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squeezing and tugging. But it was done, and the high-priest of moun- 
tain and flood went through the ordeal with dignity and success’ 
(il. 232). 


Mr. Gretton’s book supplies some features of the time for 
which we should search in vain through Mr. Clayden’s pages. 
We would gladly have had a fuller record of school days at 
Shrewsbury under Butler, and the many famous scholars 
formed by his training. What a change has passed over this 
most important division of English life. The crowded dor- 
mitories, the often more than questionable diet, the association 
of big and little boys packed in the same room, the influence 
of vicious, idle dunces, the bullying and fagging, the low moral 
tone, the birch the only remedy for all offences—what a retro- 
spect these things present, and how thankful we are that they 
have largely passed away. Butler did not add preaghing to 
flogging, as Keate did, of whom we are told that he had to 
deal with a boy named Bosanquet, who was punctilious about 
the French pronunciation of his name. ‘I will flog you, sir,’ 
said Keate, 

‘Sive tu mavis Bosanquet vocari 
Sive Bosanquet’ (p. 29). 


From school to university is a natural transition, and Mr. 
Gretton has quaint stories to tell of Cambridge in 1822. 
The pleasantest recollections of these earlier times are con- 
nected with Dr. Barnes, Master of Peterhouse. He was 
appointed by a fluke, just a century ago, and held his post 
for fifty years. What simplicity of character shines out in 
his declining to dine with the Duke of Gloucester at eight 
o'clock on the plea, ‘I thank your Royal Highness, but I 
never eat hot suppers, and in his calling out ‘Make way, 
boys!’ as he returned in his doctor’s red gown, big wig, and 
silk stockings from Christmas-day service at St. Mary’s, and 
then with tucked-up gown sliding down the frozen gutter to his 
own lodge gate. When quite an old man he fell and broke his 
thigh, and could no longer walk, but was drawn about, lying 
at full length, in a sort of bed-carriage. When the Duke of 
Wellington was holding a levée at Trinity Lodge, Barnes 
‘came in full robes to pay his respects; so the Duke came 
down bareheaded, and I was luckily there to see the courteous 
meeting between the two veterans’ (pp. 63, 65). 

Some twenty years later Cambridge numbered amongst 
its sons such a group as we may hardly expect to see again: 
Whewell, Sedgwick, Mill, Selwyn of Lichfield and New Zea- 
land, Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, Thompson, Beresford 
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Hope. Around each and all of them how many stories have 
clustered, some of which we should have expected to find in 
Memorys Harkback over Cambridge of old. The grand, 
though somewhat coarse, figure of Whewell could not pass 
unnoticed anywhere, and on his appearance at Court on one 
occasion the Dean of Windsor, Dr. Neville, who, as Lord Bray- 
brooke’s son, was Master of Magdalen College, was asked, 
‘Who is that distinguished-looking man?’ ‘Whewell, Master 
of Trinity, a man of immense intellect but of no extraction,’ 
said the Dean. At Prince Albert’s installation in 1848 a 
foreigner inquired of Whewell, ‘Who is that man decorated 
with the Garter ribbon ?’ ‘ Neville, Dean of Windsor, a man 
of immense extraction but of no intellect,’ was the reply. 
The wit of old Cambridge was occasionally more caustic than 
polite, and a play upon a man’s name was pardoned if it had 
point enough. Fancy a stately don, himself a second wrangler, 
gravely asking a collegian named Twisaday how many times 
he was a week. Romilly, the university registrar, indulged in 
a running fire of comment while entering with scrupulous care 
of orthography each aspiring graduate. ‘ Pagan, sir!’ he said 
to aman so called ; ‘ what is your Christian name? Howdo you 
spell your name, Mr. Woodd?’ ‘Double “u,” double “o,” double 
“d,”’ was the reply. ‘ Thank you, sir; I trust the simplicity of 
your character will make some atonement for the duplicity of 
your name.’ The neatest impromptu of a Cambridge wit we 
can recall was uttered by Dr. Donaldson, the author of the Vez 
Cratylus, a finished scholar and a famous wit, Master of Bury 
St. Edmunds School. Donaldson, whose powers of sarcasm 
grieved many a sensitive nature, was at feud with Eyre, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, the church which the school attended. On one 
occasion, during the hymn before sermon, Mr. Lindley Nunn, 
the organist, was brought to a sudden stop by the blower’s 
neglect of his duty. ‘There is Eyre, whispered Donaldson to 
his neighbour, ‘in the pulpit and Nunn at the organ. I wish 
there had been air in the organ and none in the pulpit.’ 
Thompson, the late Master of Trinity, was unrivalled for 
pointed and condensed sarcasm. We may quote a single 
example (not given by Mr. Gretton) of his description of a 
fop: ‘I believe he spends all the time he can spare from the 
adornment of his person in neglecting his duties.’ A single 
anecdote recorded by a well-known Church dignitary must 
serve to illustrate Sedgwick’s kindly and courteous disposi- 
tion. An undergraduate of Pembroke was hoaxed into going 
to breakfast with the Professor, found him and Romilly together 
at the table, and with complete sang froid threw down his 
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cap and gown in the ante-room, and walked in. ‘You have 
not laid a plate for Mr, » said Sedgwick to his servant, 
and both dons entered into lively conversation with him. It 
was only on his return to his own college that he found he 
had been an uninvited guest. 

The dearth of clergy during the Peninsular war, and the 
consequent plurality of duties which country curates had to 
accomplish, is touched upon by Mr.Gretton. An incredulous 
smile from his diocesan on one occasion elicited the rejoinder 
from one of his clergy, ‘My Lord, you don’t know how fast 
my mare can gallop.’ A yet quainter illustration is furnished 
by the following anecdote, which the present writer heard 
years ago from a clergyman in the eastern counties. One 
Saturday afternoon his father was driving through a Suffolk 
village, and found the people assembled in the churchyard. 
‘Who is going to be buried?’ he asked. ‘It is not a funeral ; 
but our vicar has so many services to take to-morrow, he is 
giving us ours overnight.’ 

There are amusing recollections of the episcopal and 
judicial bench in Mr. Gretton’s pages. LLuxmore, Hampden, 
Marsh, Tomline, recall incidents that are painful to all earnest 


_Churchmen. The ambition and avarice of the last were so 


notorious that, when Bishop Barrington of Durham was ill, 
and Tomline (then at Lincoln) made frequent inquiries after 
him, the following message was sent: ‘ Tell your master I am 
much better, indeed nearly well; but the Bishop of Win- 
chester has a very nasty cough, 2f that will do, 

Here we must bring these discursive notices of good old 
times to a close. Space fails us to tell of many a pleasant 
journey on horseback or by the mail-coach, of adventures in 
the hunting-field, or of the judges to whom Mr. Gretton 
devotes one of his most racy chapters. The mention of them 
reminds us that the closing years of Rogers’s life were cheered 
by most genial correspondence with Lord Brougham, whose 
irrepressible activity took the kindly turn of cheering the 
aged poet with budgets of the latest news. Enough has, we 
trust, been said to induce the reader to turn for himself to 
these pleasant volumes.' 


1 As these pages are passing through the press we see with regret 
that our author died on the 27th ult. at Oddington, where he had been 
Rector since 1871. 
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ART. V.—PHYSICAL REALISM. 


Physical Realism: being an Analytical Philosophy from the 
Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data of Sense. 
By THOMAS CASE, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
Corpus Christi College, and Lecturer at Christ Church ; 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose and Tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. (London, 1888.) 


PHILOSOPHY has always an extremely complex problem 
before it. It has to make articulate a belief which is the 
foundation of all connected human knowledge—the belief 
that the world is a connected rational system, which is in- 
telligible to thought. It is with this aim that everyone must 
start who produces a new philosophy ; with this aim, together 
with the conviction either that previous systems have ignored 
facts of primary importance, or that the contents of know- 
ledge have so changed since the last effort at a complete 
philosophy that the problem requires discussing again ad 
znitio. This is, of course, the secret of the perpetual changes 
and apparent want of progressiveness which characterize 
philosophy. If at one moment it has moved onwards into 
what is practically a new point of view, there is no guarantee 
that the attitude of thought which has been recently deserted 
will not be shortly resuscitated. Changes of outlook are 
followed by returns into positions supposed to have been 
finally discredited ; if one age or series of thinkers have as 
they think demonstrated the unsatisfactoriness of a certain 
type of philosophical thought, that is no proof that the 
natural development of thought will not bring round again 
the discarded fashion. The fact that Idealism has of late 
taken the higher place in the favour of philosophers is in 
itself no proof that it has any lasting hold on thinking men, 
affords no ground for hope that the perpetual problem of the 
human mind is in any degree nearer solution. 

There is a special need that these facts should be borne 
in mind, arising from the fact that religion involves men in 
some relation to the problems of philosophy. Everyone, 
whose religion is at all fully connected with the rest of his 
thought, must feel the bearing of current philosophical specu- 
lation upon his faith. And it is important that those who 
feel thus about such things should be continually conscious 
and aware of the rapidity and completeness of the changes 
which they are likely to meet with in the philosophic region. 
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Any given moment in philosophy may seem to give ground 
for confidence in the faith, to afford admirable illustrations of 
its contents ; but a philosophy held against all comers, de- 
fended as final when its day is past, is indeed a drag of the 
most serious kind upon those who hold the faith of Christ. 
It complicates all the issues, it raises questions at wrong 
points, it leads to ill-aimed and abortive apology, and in the 
end it is very likely to suggest the charge of hypocrisy. 
Christianity can hardly meet with a greater danger than in- 
apposite and irrelevant defence, and one of the surest ways of 
producing this condition of things is to appeal for evidence 
to lines of argument in which men have ceased to be- 
lieve. The truths of Christianity are, we believe, the same 
in every age; but the defence of them must vary from 
time to time. To defend them at all means to make them 
intelligible to people who find them difficult ; arfd it is 
no direct answer to the difficulties of to-day to show how 
admirably the difficulties of another time and place were 
solved. 

We have thought it well to make these remarks at the 
outset, because the book which we are about to consider has 
a definitely theological interest running through it. The 
author is, in the first place, no doubt, a philosopher, but he 
is not without an eye to the bearing of his philosophy upon 
Christianity. He is in very distinct—almost violent—oppo- 
sition to Idealism, and one of his prominent objections to it 
is that in some way it has been recognized and utilized by 
men who uphold the Catholic Faith. To this position, under 
distinguished ecclesiastical patronage, he is quite sure that 
no idealistic philosophy has any right whatever. It is wrong, 
hopelessly wrong, first from a philosophical point of view ; 
the whole movement from which it has sprung is misdirected 
and indefensible ; and the indirect countenance which it might 
gain from its utility to the Faith of the Church is wholly un- 
justifiable and unfounded. If, then, we should venture to 
offer any criticisms upon Physical Realism, we do so from a 
philosophical point of view, primarily. However clear we 
might be that Idealism offers still the best line of defence for 
certain Christian positions, yet we do not wish to ignore the 
facts of the rapid change in philosophic outlook, or to urge 
arguments which are already long since out of date. Physical 
Realism must stand or fall as a philosophy, not as an ex- 
planation of theology. 

Mr. Case at the outset of his exposition of his philosophy 
points to certain facts which he contends that current philo- 
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sophy has almost wholly ignored. These are the facts re- 
cently made plain by scientific investigation. The physical 
theory of sensation, of the interaction of the various con- 
stituents of the world and the like, points to the existence in 
fact of an infinite number of atoms or corpuscles, of which 
the whole physical world is formed, and of which the changes 
are causes of those phenomena which we apprehend by sense. 
These imperceptible atoms, Mr. Case argues, are real. 
The same methods which have proved their existence have 
produced the wonderful scientific advances of the present 
day. Nothing in the world can be more certain than the 
advance of physical science, and the real existence of these 
atoms is a necessary condition of the validity of the processes 
by which the progress in science has been attained. Once 
deny the existence of these atoms, and you sap the founda- 
tions of all the scientific superstructure raised upon them. 
But as this is unassailable in its reality and validity, so too 
must be the conclusions as to the existence of atoms. These, 
then, are certainly real; but certainly real as they are, they 
are ignored by Idealism, and by the ordinary or intuitive 
Realism. From the time of Descartes onwards attempts 
have been made to explain the world from the starting-point 
of consciousness. The products of thought have been elabo- 
rately investigated, and it has been attempted to argue to 
physical existence from these ideas. But such arguments, 
Mr. Case maintains, are insufficient to explain or even to 
admit the possibility of these countless imperceptible atoms 
which physical science has made so certain. Upon the basis 
of these he erects his philosophy. So he says, p. 13: ‘ The 
problem of this essay is to use the insensible world of science 
as a fact from which to find the nature and origin of know- 
ledge.” This is the point of view from which he opposes 
Idealism. On the other hand, he is no less opposed to in- 
tuitive Realism, ze. to the ordinary common-sense point of 
view to which things are as they seem. To the ordinary con- 
sciousness the very raising of the question, What do we see, 
and how do we see it? seems absurd and superfluous. The 
plain man is convinced that he sees things as they are out- 
side him—that he is in contact through the medium of his 
five senses with the real external world. ‘This is against 
natural philosophy, which shows that we perceive nothing 
directly but what is propagated into our nervous system’ 
(p. 27). Here again the corpuscular conclusions are re- 
introduced. Their evidence goes to show that impact from 
without is conveyed through an ‘insensitive periphery’ to the 
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nervous system, and there within ourselves we perceive it. 
‘The sensible object is the nervous system itself sensibly 
affected. The hot felt is the tactile nerves heated ; the white 
seen is the optic nerves so coloured ’(p. 24). Intuitive Realism 
misses the truth that the object of sense is internal. Idealism 
of all kinds fails to see that it is physical. Mr. Case’s own 
philosophy alone recognizes and combines both these truths. 

Before we go further it may be worth while to point out 
how thoroughly the rise of this point of view is in accordance 
with the facts of the history of philosophy. Idealistic systems, 
it must be admitted, have been constructed in a great mea- 
sure with indifference to the facts which Mr. Case has pro- 
duced in the first two chapters of his work. Nothing, there- 
fore, is more natural than that the time should come when 
these facts should be asserted. If they are facts, they must 
have a place in a complete philosophy of the world. And 
therefore Mr. Case has done philosophy a service in drawing 
attention to them. Moreover, it is interesting to observe that 

Physical Realism is not so much a new philosophy as a 
return to an older point of view. Most modern speculation 
rises, as we observed above, out of a criticism of the mind— 
the instrument of thought. Mr. Case has returned, as he him- 
self tells us, to the analysis of its object. 

‘ Aristotle’s method was essentially to begin with being as being, 
then to consider it secondarily as a knowable object, and thus to pro- 
ceed from the known object to the knowing subject. Objective are 
generally the foundation of subjective distinctions in his writings. 
Descartes revolutionized philosophy by beginning with the conscious 
subject and passing through its conscious operations to the object 
apprehended. From his time the general order of mental philoso- 
phy has been synthetic from the subjective operations to the objec- 
tive world. I propose to revert to the old order, and proceed ana- 
lytically from object to subject, but in a new spirit ’ (p. 38). 


Hence in this philosophy we are presented with one of 
those returns to an older point of view, owing to the discovery 
or fuller appreciation of new facts, which we have said are 
characteristic of philosophical evolution. Mr. Case’s work is 
divided into two parts: the first, which is by far the shortest, 
contains the positive exposition of his point of view ; the 
second is occupied with criticism on certain distinguished 
Idealists— Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. The 
whole is written in a concise and rather abrupt style, and 
forms somewhat close reading. The argumentative portions 
are full of sentences in strict logical form, and the constant 
recurrence of this in a connected treatise is wearisome. There 
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98 Physical Realism. April 
are, however, many epigrammatic remarks scattered up and 
down which arrest the attention and place in the clearest 
light the point which the author is anxious to urge. We 
have already described the salient features of Physical 
Realism. Before we can enter upon a detailed criticism of it, 
we must put down more in full the facts about it. Mr. Case 
asserts two propgsitions: (1) ‘There are physical objects of 
sense in the external world ;’ (2) ‘ There are therefore, as data 
to infer them, physical objects of sense in the internal nervous 
system’ (p. 26). Of these two propositions the latter is shown 
to be necessarily inferred from the former by means of ‘ the 
rules of logic.’ ‘The similar can be inferred only from the 
similar, therefore the physical can be inferred only from the 
physical’ (p. 23). This point is made not only to strengthen 
Mr. Case’s own position, but in order to dispose summarily of 
Idealism. ‘Cosmothetic idealism . .. supposes that we are 
sensible of a psychical and infer a physical world. This is 
against logic, which shows that all inference is by similarity ’ 
(p. 26). Through this internal sensible world, the nervous 
system affected by various external causes, we are admitted 
into an external insensible world which ‘ is not a simple reality 
but contains three realities all insensible, real substances, real 
attributes, real causes of sensations’ (p. 8). For all this ‘ the 
first direct evidence is that of consciousness ; consciousness 
is the immediate apprehension of oneself performing some 
operation ’ (p. 43). ‘One operation of which I am conscious 
is that I know objects’ (p. 46). And the question is what 
objects? The ordinary man thinks he sees the material 
objects around him, but this view of things, as we have 
already seen, is not in harmony with physical science. The 
difficulty has arisen through our interrogating the wrong sort 
of consciousness. We have asked for the contents of the 
consciousness of the adult man, without any allowance for 
the ingrained results of endless unconscious inferences. He 
thinks he sees external things, but that is because he has been 
so long accustomed to infer their existence. We must, there- 
fore, interrogate consciousness after it has been cleared by 
science. Then we see that our apparently immediate appre- 
hension of objects is an inference to an external world based 
on the actual immediate apprehension of changes in the 
nervous system caused by disturbances from that outer world. 
The one thing most luminously clear to Mr. Case in this 
analysis is that the object of knowledge is not psychical. 
This is the error of Idealism. It has confused the operation 
with the consciousness of the operation (p. 43). It has com- 
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Physical Realism. 
mitted ‘the common fallacy of confusing a thing with its con- 
dition.’ Here lies the secret of the assertion so often met with 
in idealistic books, that the objects of knowledge are ideas. 
The objects which we see present to our senses primary and 
secondary qualities. The external things which cause the 
internal sensations possess the primary qualities duration, 
extension, motion, but the secondary qualities which we per- 
ceive are ‘insensible modes of primary qualities’ (p. 23). 
‘Light, heat, and sound are all insensible modes of motion 
producing a heterogeneous effect on the senses’ (p. 23). 


‘It is true that red refuses to appear to our senses as a motion 
representing the external motion which produces it. But the cause 
of this fact is to be found in the construction of the optic nerve, 
which, when acted on by a certain imperceptible motion of cether, 
receives a sensible colour apparently unlike motion. . .*. In the 
same way, when a wheel rotates too quickly, the sensible effect 
ceases to be a motion, because the nerves are insusceptible of taking 
on so rapid a motion in sense’ (p. 31). 


It must not be supposed, however, that this treatment of 
the data by sense is due to a psychical capacity : that is the 
idealistic solution of the problem and is unnecessary : the real 
solution is found in the nervous or physical incapacity. Mr. 
Case seems to look for some such development of the senses as 
would lead to their becoming more discriminative of second- 
ary qualities. 


‘Some approach to this ideal may be found in sensible sound, in 
which there is some trace of vibrations, though not adequate to the 
external vibrations. Why, then, may not the nervous system some 
day become more attuned to represent zthereal undulations to some 
extent in the wonderful sense of vision ?’ (p. 53). 


Perhaps we may be permitted to express a devout hope 
that this ideal condition of things may be still very far distant. 
Those are the least attractive musical sounds in which the 
sense of mere vibration is prominent, and the prospect of 
becoming even dimly conscious of zthereal undulations 
seems like the prospect of a perpetual bilious attack. 


We have then two senses, an outer and an inner, sensation 
and consciousness. 


‘Sensation apprehends what is sensible, consciousness what is 
knowledge. . . . Not sensation, but reasoning from sensation dis- 
covers external causes; not consciousness, but reasoning from 
consciousness discovers the primary data and origin of knowledge’ 
(p. 49). 


So far Mr. Case’s theory deals with the question of ordinary 
H2 
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knowledge, and deals with it in a scientific spirit. He accepts 
from science the corpuscular theory of the world, and forms 
his psychology of sensation and consciousness to suit it. 
There are two further problems discussed by him of which we 
must speak in order to complete our review of his doctrine. 
These are, the question of the nature of the thinking subject, 
and the method by which knowledge extends itself. With 
regard to the first—the nature of the thinking subject—Mr. 
Case deprecates any too great certainty. ‘I know less what 
I am than what I know’ (p. 38). There are errors on both 
sides in this matter, the error of spiritualism and the error of 
materialism. 


‘The former neglects the patent, the latter the latent factor of the 
thinking subject. . . . The former supposes the subject to be all 
soul, the latter all body. Both neglect the man, yet as men we think. 
There is room for an intermediate theory of the thinking subject. . . . 
I suppose that brain and soul are co-operative factors in all conscious 
operations, in passive operations together affected by external causes, 
in active operations together producing external effects. The think- 
ing subject is man, thinking partly by his body, that is, his nervous 
cerebral system, and partly by a latent factor, his soul, co-operating 
as by the composition of forces in every operation’ (p. 112). 


This seems a satisfactory and intelligible theory, calculated 
to allay any fears which may have arisen in a reader’s mind 
of an undue tendency towards materialism in Mr. Case. But 
it is not easy to see, upon a deeper examination, what function 
the soul is called upon to play. ‘The most we know of the 
soul is that it thinks, whatever else it is; we cannot enter 
further into its secret nature to determine what it thinks’ 
(p. 116). The idealist and certain biologists who have been 
infected by Idealism think that the soul is responsible for the 
change of cerebral motions into psychical sensations. This 
Mr. Case absolutely denies on three grounds. First that ‘the 
nervous system is imperfectly known’ (p. 56). Secondly, that 
‘the so-called transmutation of cerebral motion into psychical 
sensation is admitted to be performed in some mysterious 
way, unknown and inexplicable’ (p. 58). And thirdly ‘that 
the hypothesis of this unknown transmutation is inconsistent 
with one of the best established facts of the nervous system 
—its physical continuity’ (p. 59). Of these three grounds 
the last seems to us the most important. The first does not 
prove that the ordinary idealistic hypothesis is not the best 
under present conditions. And the second can hardly be re- 
garded as an argument at all. If the idealistic hypothesis 
should be true, it is most natural that the transmutation of 
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cerebral motion into psychical sensation should take place in 
a way which ordinary physical science should be unable to 
express in its own terms, and it is clear from the quotation 
from Huxley’s ‘Lay Sermons’ that what is aimed at is a 
physical explanation of the process. But the third argument, 
we think, proves more than is convenient for Mr. Case’s theory 
about the soul. If the physical continuity of nervous pro- 
cesses is enough to destroy the idealistic explanation of thought, 
surely it is enough also to exclude any ‘latent factors’ in 
thinking. Granted the physical continuity of nervous action, 
granted that the nerves of the various senses in connexion 
with the brain are the instruments of sensation (cf. pp. 106-7), 
and we fail to see the necessity of anything else. Moreover 
it is noticeable that Mr. Case himself uses these arguments in 
two completely different ways. On pages 56-60 the physical 
continuity of the nervous processes, together with the unknown 
character of cerebral motion, &c., is used to destroy the 
idealistic theory. On pages 111-2 the fact that ‘ no operation 
can be traced throughout its whole course’ is used to make 
room for a latent factor. Surely there is some considerable 
inconsistency here. The solution of the difficulty is probably 
to be found in the fact that Mr. Case is doing from his side 
what he condemns the idealists so vehemently for doing on 
theirs. He is trying to prove the existence of the psychical 
out of the physical, just as they try, he maintains, to prove 
the physical out of the psychical. If they are cosmothetic 
idealists in virtue of this attempt, may we not suggest asa 
name for Mr. Case ‘ psychothetic materialist’? But perhaps 
we may gain some further information from the treatment of 
the processes of thought. Let us turn to this. 

It is not very easy to disentangle Mr. Case’s theory of 
knowledge in its more complex forms. It does not form any 
important part of the first section of his treatise, but appears 
in the way of criticism upon various idealists. But there is a 
tolerably connected theory. ‘My first act of knowledge is 
having a simple feeling in the concrete; my second act of 
knowledge is having a simple sensation of a sensible object in 
the concrete’ (p. 265). The next stage is that of ‘synthetic 
sense,’ that is, ‘ synthetic sensations of particular relations of 
particular objects’ (p. 279). This synthetic sense is the source 
of sensitive judgment. ‘Unless I actually had a sense of 
being hurt and being pained, I could not judge that the suc- 
cession occurred. . . . In this way, when two sensible objects 
are presented to us, we are sensible of their succession, their 
coexistence, their similarity, and so forth’ (p. 278-9). This 
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doctrine is Mr. Case’s substitute for Hume’s doctrine of 
association, and we must not omit to notice in passing that he 
puts his finger on several weak points in Hume’s analysis, and 
that his own doctrine is able to explain several facts which 
the ordinary association theory wholly fails to manage. The 
judgments of synthetic sense form the starting point of reason. 
‘Reason starts directly from judgments of synthetic sense, 
and, without passing through association, infers judgments, 
issuing in rational ideas’ (p. 282). The process is fully de- 
scribed in connexion with Hume’s instance of the association 
of the idea of pain with that of a sword. Synthetic sense has 
presented us with the relation in experience of the presence 
of a sword and pain. This results in an association of the 
two ideas. The next stage consists in combining the old 
association with the fact that another sword is perceived, and 
deriving by analogous inference from this combination the 
new judgment that this sword may possibly pain me, and 
then, thirdly, comes the process of analogous conception, re- 
sulting in the idea of being possibly pained. ‘ Association is 
customary reproduction of ideas, analogous inference is 
customary inference from particular to particular judgment, 
and analogous conception is the conception in the productive 
imagination of an idea of a new particular inferred by analogy’ 
(p. 286). These processes are further extended by the better- 
known methods of induction and deduction. Of these we 
need say but little. Induction differs from the earlier process 
by its power of inferring a general judgment (p. 289). It is 
important to bear in mind, however, that this inference is and 
remains a probable inference, ‘yet with an approximate 
certainty continually tending to absolute certainty’ (p. 289). 
The natural and right form of deduction is the syllogism, and 
consists of the three figures only which Aristotle describes. 
It is a real inference, and leads therefore to new truth. 

This account of the processes of knowledge is contrasted 
throughout with the idealistic theories on the same points, 
greatly to the disadvantage of idealism. The most obvious 
difference between the two accounts lies in the fact that 
idealism derives the order and system of thought from the 
character of mind, while Mr. Case regards the mind as appre- 
ciating, by a gradual extension of its knowledge in obedience 
to certain laws, the order and system of the world without. 
And the great accusation which Mr. Case has against idealism 
is that it furnishes the mind with powers of which we are not 
conscious in experience, such as the @ priort forms and cate- 
gories of the Kantian philosophy. We cannot help feeling that 
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1890 Physical Realism. 103 
there is some grievous misunderstanding here—of idealism by 
Mr. Case, or of Physical Realism by ourselves. Idealism 
emphasizes the universal element in thought; Physical 
Realism asserts the concrete particularity of its processes. 
Idealism, for instance, asserts the existence of a latent univer- 
sality in those particular propositions from which, apparently, 
inferences to other particular propositions are made. Mr. 
Case asserts quite as vehemently the direct particularity of the 
whole process, and if we ask how is that stage which he calls 
analogous inference justifiable to reason without a universal, 
he answers that it is valid according to the law of analogy, a 
general axiom in logic. ‘This axiom, however, he proceeds, 
‘does not appear in the premises of the inference, but . . . is 
the spontaneous law which, without knowing it, we obey in 
inferring from particular to particular judgment’ (p. 285). For 
Induction there is another spontaneous law—the axiom of 
generality (p. 288). It is a ‘law not known, but mechanically 
and spontaneously obeyed by the ordinary man, and only 
afterwards discovered by logicians’ (p. 291). The three 
figures of the Syllogism are governed by three laws, each of 
which is also spontaneous (pp. 294-5). Now surely it isa 
little difficult to see what is the difference in character between 
Mr. Case’s spontaneous laws and the @ przorz forms and cate- 
gories of idealists. Surely @ prior? means exactly that the 
laws are there as constituents of the mind’s action, and does 
not in the least imply that they should be consciously known. 
When Mr. Bradley, in his Prznciples of Logic, criticizes Mill’s 
application of the case of the country woman, who offers her 
neighbour medicine to cure her child’s ailment, on the ground 
that it was efficacious in the case of ‘our Lucy,’ he does not 
mean that the general proposition, ‘all medicine is good for 
all complaints,’ was actually present to the countrywoman’s 
mind. He simply means that she acted, however wrongly, 
on principles which are intelligible to human reason—that 
her action, when analyzed afterwards by a logician, shows 
a general principle as its ground; but this does not mean 
that the general principle must have been present to her 
mind. Ifa spontaneous law can operate thus unconsciously, 
so can a general principle. Moreover, we imagine that the 
Aristotelian distinction, to which Mr. Case ascribes much 
virtue, between the laws of the form of reasoning and the 
premises of a particular argument (p. 295) would entirely ex- 
press the view of an idealist as to the relation of his @ priorz 
principles and their @ posterior? exemplification. In one other 
respect we think that Mr. Case has been unjust to idealism. 
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He urges against @ priori powers that there is no anatomical 
evidence for them, there is no nervous organ set apart as their 
instrument (p. 326). But here again we might urge that there 
is no anatomical evidence for any laws of the mind, except 
perhaps the fact that the brain may lend itself to the forma- 
tion of associations. The spontaneous laws drop from the sky 
just as much as the @ prvor7 principles. 

But we cannot suppose that so acute a thinker as Mr. Case 
has fallen into so transparent a confusion as this would imply. 
We must trace these arguments to his rooted conviction that 
the mind is prominently passive in the various mental pro- 
cesses. As the idealist tries to take over into the subject as 
much as he can of the mental operations, so Mr. Case does 
his best to give most of them to the object. The relations, 
the syntheses, the laws of thought, which the idealist ascribes 
to the action and constitution of the mind, Mr. Case explains 
out of the nature and action of the outer world. As the 
idealist introduces the outer world suddenly and, as Mr. Case 
thinks, with unhandsome stint of logic at the end of a process 
of reasoning, so, we are bound to confess, we think Mr. Case 
treats the soul. It appears, as we have seen, as a latent factor 
in thinking, and it may be—though we cannot find that Mr. 
Case definitely says so—it may be the agent in the process of 
rational abstraction (pp. 346-7). But if this criticism be true, 
it means that Physical Realism fails to make good its claim 
to be a vza media between materialism and idealism. If the 
soul and the psychical element in knowledge is merely thrown 
in, as it were, by accident—unless it has a real and important 
function to play in thought, it is not likely that those who are 
idealistically inclined, and are yet shy of denying reality to 
the physical world, will be attracted to Physical Realism. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Case that ‘natural philosophy is not 
a sham’ (p. 7); we gladly and freely acknowledge the impor- 
tance of the new knowledge that it has given us, and we are 
grateful to him for his attempt to formulate philosophical pro- 
blems in such a way as to include all this. But if this work 
be done, it must not be so done as to reduce to a lower level 
or ignore truths which, after all, idealism does recognize and 
enforce. Idealism has, it is true, certain difficulties to contend 
against. More especially its account of ordinary knowledge 
is perplexing and even repulsive to the plain man. But here 
perhaps Physical Realism has not a very great advantage over 
it. The plain man is allowed to retain his conviction that ex- 
ternal impact causes his sensations ; but on the other hand he 
has to resign the idea that he sees things as they are. Mr. 
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Case’s philosophy takes all objects inside the periphery quite 
as completely as the idealist. A whirl of quivering and 
dancing atoms inside him must be as alarming and absurd to 
the plain man as ‘an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories,’ 
and we doubt whether the philosopher will be any better 
pleased. There is one point connected with sense-perception 
which we do not think Mr. Case has touched. Sense occa- 
sionally presents us with an incoherent mass of impressions, 
which at first suggest no definite object atall. We see before 
us an object indeed, but an object which has as yet no definite 
meaning, claims no definite name. When this is the case 
there is an unmistakeable sense of resistance and hesitation. 
Instead of just recognizing the object and passing it by, the 
mind is pulled up, as it were, and begins to form a synthesis 
of the incoherent mass of impressions. By clearly sensible 
stages it harmonizes and co-ordinates the sense-reports, and 
gives the thing a name when the process is complete. So, 
again, to many minds a wide mountain scene hardly suggests 
the idea of beauty at first sight. It is incoherent and inhar- 
monious ; does not possess any unity or character. Here, 
again, there is a definite sense of resistance. By degrees, as 
the mind grows familiar with the scene, its related points are 
gradually traced, and it appears as a single whole, which the 
mind can understand and appreciate. These are cases where, 
as we contend, the action of the mind is not only traceable, 
but consciously present, and we maintain that such cases are 
better explained by the idealistic hypothesis of mental activity 
than by anything we can find in Physical Realism, and there 
is no reason why some process of this sort should not be latent 
in apparently immediate sensitive judgments. Moreover, it 
is not quite true to assert that idealism has never dealt or 
dreamt of dealing with the science of corpuscles. It is hardly 
probable that if idealists were prepared to analyze away body 
into an idea or ideas they would have been seriously disturbed 
by the corpuscle. So we find Green writing in his Introduc- 
tion to Hume! :— 


‘ An instructed man, doubtless, may come to think about a motion 
in his brain as about a motion of the earth round the sun ; but to 
speak of such motion as an idea of sensation or an immediate object 
of intelligent sense is to confuse between the object of consciousness 
and a possible physical theory of the conditions of that consciousness.’ 


This, then, is the line of argument by which an idealist 
will deal with the corpuscular account of sense ; he will say 


' Works, vol. i. p. 10. 
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it is a possible physical theory of the conditions of sense. In 
other words, he will argue that the corpuscular theory is a 
calculus for co-ordinating certain phenomena, a more modern 
and well-reasoned form of such theories as that of the azroppoal 
of Empedocles. It is adopted, he will maintain, to explain or 
to formulate the various facts about sense, our knowledge of 
nature, and so on, and it is maintained and defended just so 
long as it succeeds in doing this. Should facts occur which 
it cannot deal with, it will go the way of other exploded 
theories. We are well aware that such a doctrine as this will 
be little less than outrageous in the eyes of Mr. Case and of 
most scientific men. These last, at any rate, are most firmly 
convinced of the reality of the atoms of which they tell us so 
much. But it may be that constant dealing with them as 
hypotheses has led scientific people into assuming their ex- 
istence. The degree of delusion involved here is no greater 
than that which Mr. Case is willing to think has possessed all 
mental philosophers since Descartes.’ But this is too wide a 
question to be discussed here by the way ; we have only en- 
deavoured to indicate a possible line of defence for idealism. 
Once more, Mr. Case has congratulated himself ona return to 
the older objective standpoint of philosophy. It is to this that 
we must attribute much of his criticism upon the idealistic 
point of view. The idealist starts, as we have said more than 
once already, with the thinking subject, and his aim is to ex- 
plain the relation of this thinking subject to the world. He 
does not care to say that thought does occur, and treat that 
as an explanation ; he looks for some real account of the pro- 
cess. He is nothing if not metaphysical. Mr. Case has 
deserted this standpoint, and the result is a classificatory 
account of thought as fact. He deprecates any speculation 
as to powers of the mind, which do not claim a special nervous 
organ, and he exhibits the various processes of thought in the 
form of a logical classification. He shows a considerable in- 
difference to the nature of the thinking subject, maintaining 
that of this little or nothing can be known. So too the 
idealistic attempts to show the various activities of thought as 
forms of one, differing only in complexity, have no attractions 
for Mr. Case. He is content to record the mere facts of 
thought, without any attempt to trace their ultimate unity. 
We think, then, that Mr. Case has not succeeded in producing 


1 It is worth bearing in mind that Newton, the pioneer of modern 
science, was engaged upon what is now thought the wrong theory of 
light, and that his is not the only case of discoveries having been made 
under the guidance of a hypothesis afterwards discredited. 
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an intermediate philosophy between idealism and materialism. 
The analysis of the object of thought has concentrated upon 
itself all his interest, and he has left no real room for the 
thinking subject at all. 

And now to return, in conclusion, to the point with which 
we began. Is Physical Realism a better exponent of religious 
truth than Idealism? In the first place, there is no question 
that the existence of matter is necessary to the Christian 
philosopher. As Mr. Case rightly points out, unless matter is a 
reality and not a sham, the Incarnation of our Lord has no 
meaning at all. We might add to this that the Sacraments 
also would have no meaning, except upon such an assumption. 
We do not doubt that there are ways in which a purely idealis- 
tic philosopher such as Bishop Berkeley might explain these 
things to himself, but we cannot regard them as fully satis- 
factory. But, though we agree with Mr. Case that Idealism 
pure and simple does not account for all the facts required by 
the Christian faith, we are rather doubtful whether Physical 
Realism as a whole heips us any better. There is a somewhat 
close connexion in history between the Atomism of Bacon and 
Sir Isaac Newton and the Deism of the last century. Atomism 
for them, as has been pointed out recently by Mr. Aubrey 
Moore, meant a mechanical view of the world. By a mechani- 
cal view of the world we mean that which practically excludes 
God from its conduct, as First Cause, and leaves everything 
to the operation of secondary causes, acting mechanically by 
laws impressed upon them at their origin. This would be a 
perfectly legitimate and reasonable view of things, had we 
only the bare order of nature to consider. But we have more 
than this: we have to include miracles, their permanent 
possibility in theory as well as their actual occurrence. The 
Anglican theologians of the last century, assuming the me- 
chanical view of the world which was characteristic of their 
age, endeavoured to devise means for the entry of these in- 
trusive phenomena into nature. But the real answer to the 
Deistic writers of the day lay in a changed point of view— 
in a return to that belief in the Immanence of the Logos in 
nature, which had been so clear to the great Greek Fathers, 
and to the expression of which a form of idealistic philosophy 
lends itself so conveniently. There are signs of a Deistic 
view of things in Mr. Case’s book. He deals with natural theo- 
logy only incidentally, of course. But we are warned (p. 194) 
against the view that God is the soul of the world. Rightly 
warned, no doubt : but the warning is supported by a quota- 
tion from Newton’s Princzpza, ‘ Hic Deus omnia regit, non ut 
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anima mundi, sed ut universorum dominus.’ If we may take 
this quotation from Newton at this point as conveying a 
commendation on Newton’s theology, we have here a com- 
mendation upon the Deistic view of God. So again, a passage 
from Bacon is cited (p. 212) in support of the statement that 
‘nature is always, however unconsciously, prolonging the 
chain of physical causes to the throne of God.’ Then follows 
a polemic against Berkeley’s view of the operation of God in 
causing sensation. We do not wish to maintain the ‘ per- 
petual miracle’ of Descartes, but we do not augur favourably 
of a theology to which such statements are natural. However 
true it may be that God works by means of secondary causes, 
it remains true also that just in proportion as we tend to 
think of nature without Him, so we shall tend to think Him 
unnecessary to nature. The belief in God, simply as First 
Cause, though certainly true in itself, may be either the first 
step on the road to a fuller theology or the last stage in the 
gradual rejection of His dominion over the world. We cannot 
think, then, that Physical Realism from the point of view of 
the theology which it seems to suggest has any advantage 
at all over idealism. 

We hope we have not done Mr. Case’s book injustice. It 
is a book which it is extremely difficult to review, from the 
vast stores of matter which are accumulated in it, and the 
closely reasoned form in which it is set forth. We have done 
our best to approach it with an unprejudiced mind, with a 
readiness to be persuaded by it. It has been impossible to 
discuss all the points raised in it in the space at our disposal ; 
but we hope that its salient features have not been passed by. 
We have done our best to describe the philosophy here pre- 
sented to us as accurately as we can, and we have endea- 
voured to point out the reasons why it does not seem to make 
good its claim to set aside all idealism. It does not seem as 
if philosophy can do without something universal, @ przori or 
spontaneous, or whatever it may be called. And this fact 
practically admitted, as we think it is by Physical Realism, 
takes away in a large measure the real necessity of its exist- 
ence. Moreover, we cannot think that the theological 
affinities of Physical Realism are attractive, that is, if we have 
understood them aright. And so we leave the book unper- 
suaded by it. It is natural to expect that the unbroken 
supremacy of Idealism will meet with some check at some 
time. And we are willing to admit that Mr. Case may have 
called attention to facts which will give the impetus to a new 
direction of thought in philosophy. The existence of things 
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as we see them—the certainty of the external world—are 
points which an idealist is apt to pass by hurriedly and rather 
shyly. But it must always be remembered that the tendency 
of the mind in its philosophic moods is towards Monism. It 
does not like to admit the existence of any other mode of 
being than that from which it starts, and from which it under- 
takes to explain the world. So perhaps we may have yet to 
wait some time for the final philosophy which explains all 
and omits nothing. Which is perhaps disheartening ; avs 
longa, vita brevis. 


ArT. VI.—A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING. 


A History of French Painting from its Earliest to‘its Latest 
Practice, including an Account of the French Academy of 
Painting, tts Salons, Schools of Instruction, and Regu- 
lations. By C. H. STRANAHAN. With Reproductions 
of Sixteen Representative Paintings. (London, 1889.) 


THE book before us supplies a need which has been long felt. 
The great and increasing interest in French art which has 
been shown of late years reached its height last summer. 
Then all eyes were fixed on the splendid collection of French 
pictures brought together in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, on 
the Champ de Mars, and the sensational prices attained by the 
works of modern Frenchmen at the Secrétan sale arrested 
public attention in a manner that was still more marked. 
Never before have we heard so much of French painting and 
painters in this country. Our magazines and newspapers 
abound with accounts of their lives and criticism of their 
works. The names of Corot, of Millet, and of Rousseau are 
on every lip; their pictures may be constantly seen in our 
exhibitions ; their masterpieces have been reproduced in every 
possible form. Nor is our appreciation of Parisian art con- 
fined to the mighty dead. The names of living masters are 
as familiar to English ears as they are to French, and the 
chefs-d’auvre of the Salon may be seen in Bond Street year 
by year. More than this: the influence of French art, whether 
for good or evil, becomes every day more apparent in our own 
exhibitions. Many of our younger artists go to Paris for their 
training, and much of the best work on view at Burlington 
House, at the Grosvenor and the New Gallery is avowedly 
French in style and origin. It is the same in other countries. 
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The contemporary art of Belgium, of Holland, of Austria and 
Bavaria, of Italy and Switzerland, even that of Russia and 
America, for the most part reflects the art of France and finds 
inspiration and teaching in Paris. We may see much that is 
distasteful to us in French painting at the present time ; we 
may look coldly on its marvellous technical perfection and 
feel little sympathy with its aims and ideal ; but it is impos- 
sible to deny its supremacy, impossible to shut our eyes to the 
fact that the contemporary art of France is a living force, a 
true and characteristic expression of the national life. 

A history of French painting which gives a comprehensive 
account of its sources, principles, and influences, and includes 
the works and lives of contemporary artists, is the more 
acceptable at the present time, and we have every reason to 
be grateful to Mrs. Stranahan for the skill and industry with 
which she has accomplished her task. There is no pretence 
at eloquence or originality in her work, but an immense amount 
of interesting information has been brought together and used 
merely as a book of reference ; the volume cannot fail to be 
of the utmost usefulness to students. More than half the book 
is devoted to the nineteenth century, and the long list of con- 
temporary memoirs, art magazines, and journals which the 
author gives bears witness to her zeal and conscientiousness. 
The mere selection and arrangement of this voluminous mass 
of material must of itself have been no easy task, and Mrs. 
Stranahan deserves great credit for this portion of her work. 
A few blemishes may be detected here and there ; a few names 
may be misspelt, a few dates wrongly given. An occasional 
Americanism may jar unpleasantly on Englishears. We may 
find a few omissions and look in vain for one or two of our 
favourites. The long closely-printed lists of painters may be 
difficult to follow, and their classification may not always 
approve itself to our mind, Butthese are minor faults, which 
can for the most part be easily remedied in future editions, and 
in the main no one will dispute the excellence of the book 
and its value as a contribution to the future history of art in 
the nineteenth century. 

Another important feature of the work is the information 
it supplies regarding the official promotion of art in France. 
A full and careful account of the foundation, growth, and 
regulations of the Academy of Painting, of the successive 
changes in its constitution, of its annual exhibitions, and 
of the prizes and medals it bestows, will be found in these 
pages. Whatever may have been the faults and failures of 
the system in past and present times no one can doubt that 
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to this official recognition of art French painting owes a large 
measure of the position which it now holds. 

Mrs. Stranahan takes us back to the first beginnings of 
medizval art and those early days when the interiors of churches 
were covered with imitations of Roman mosaics or painted in 
fresco and tempera. Bishop Asterius, writing in the fourth 
century, tells us that not only walls but tunics and mantles 
were ornamented with pictorial decorations. ‘ Everyone,’ he 
says in a letter quoted by l’Abbé Martin in his Manges 
@ Archéologie, ‘is eager to have for himself, his wife, and his 
children ornamental vestments. On these are lions, panthers, 
bears, bulls, dogs, flowers, fruits, rocks, hunters, and everything 
which painters can copy from nature, so that when the rich 
appear in the street children point laughingly at them.’ Under 
Charlemagne it became a law that all churches should be de- 
corated with pictures, a practice which lasted until the rise of 
Gothic architecture drove art to find expression in glass paint- 
ing. Another branch of art cultivated with remarkable success 
in France was that of miniature painting, and Dante bears wit- 
ness to the fame acquired by Parisian illuminators, when he 
meets his old friend, Oderisi da Gubbio, in Purgatory :— 


‘Oh, dissi lui, non se’ tu Oderisi, 
L’ onor d’ Agobbio, e I’ onor di quell’ arte 
Ch’ alluminare é chiamata in Parisi ?’ ! 


The kings of France were among the earliest collectors. 
Louis IX. founded a library of illuminated works, and when 
Charles V. (1364-1380) took up his residence at the Louvre 
he placed the vellum illustrations of manuscripts in that 
palace. In the fifteenth century ‘le bon roi René’ made his 
Provencal Court the centre of an art school, and by his own 
practice gave fresh impetus to the movement. Contemporary 
with him were Jean Péréal—who accompanied Charles VIII. 
to Italy, and was sent to England to design the wedding gown 
of Mary Tudor on her marriage to Louis XII.—and a far 
greater artist, Jean Fouquet. This painter, who has been 
called the Mantegna of the French schools, began life as the 
pupil of the Italian Antonio Filarete. Afterwards he settled 
at Tours, where he acquired the use of oil as a vehicle from 
his contact with Flemish artists, and became the head of a 
famous school of illuminators. Forty miniatures from the 
Livre d’Heures which he painted for Maitre Etienne Cheva- 
lier are in the collection of M. Louis Brentano at Frankfurt, 
and reveal a charming inventiveness and grace, as well as 


1 Dante, Purg. xi. 79. 
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remarkable powers of draughtsmanship and colouring. Every 
class of life is represented from kings to beggars, and costumes, 
furniture, and manners are all given with surprising truth and 
individuality. His handling of colour and skill in detail speak 
of Flemish influence, while the grace and beauty of his heads 
bear witness to his Italian training. At the same time we see 
already strong marks of independent nationality in the types 
which he selects, in the lightness and gaiety of tint peculiar 
to French artists, and in the animation with which he renders 
genre subjects. The expeditions of Charles VIII. and of 
Louis XII. into Italy gave fresh impulse to art life at the close 
of the century, and Italian influence attained its height in the 
reign of Francis I. Lionardo da Vinci came to live and die 
at the Court of this brilliant monarch ; Andrea del Sarto, Pri- 
maticcio, Bagnacavallo, and about thirty other artists formed 
a colony of painters, which became known as the first school 
of Fontainebleau. Among the native artists who followed in 
their steps, but were for the most part eclipsed by their fame, 
one at least, Jean Cousin, deserves to be remembered, and his 
‘Last Judgment’ in the Louvre earned for him the name of 
the French Michael Angelo. Onthe other hand that Flemish 
influence which is rarely absent from the French schools 
blossomed out in the art of the Clouets, two of whom, Jean 
and Francois, better known in this country as Janet— Maitre 
Jean, Jeannet—-held the post of ‘ varlet de chambre, or painter 
in ordinary, to Francis I. and his successors. On the portraits 
of the younger Clouet, so wonderful in their exquisite finish, 
their close observation of nature, Mrs. Stranahan does not 
dwell. Neither does she allude to the doubts as to their 
authorship which have been raised in some quarters, but con- 
tents herself with naming as genuine the three portraits of 
Henry II., of Elizabeth of Austria, and of Charles IX. in the 
Louvre, together with several other portraits of royal per- 
sonages at Vienna, at Antwerp, and at Hampton Court and 
Castle Howard. 

The greatest service rendered to art by Francis I. was the 
commencement of a royal collection of pictures. Seven of the 
Raphaels and four of the Lionardos now in the Louvre were 
his legacy to France. Henri Quatre’s wife, Marie de Médicis, 
followed his example by employing Rubens to paint twenty- 
four pictures for her palace of the Luxembourg, and Louis XTV. 
increased the Louvre collection by the purchase of many of 
the finest works which had belonged to Charles I., and of a 
large number of the Carraccis, Guercinos, Correggios, and 
Guidos that were fashionable in his time. But the great 
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artistic event of the seventeenth century in France was the 
foundation of the Academy. This took place in the year 
1648, when Simon Vouet and his pupils, Lebrun and 
Lesueur, on their return from Rome combined to form an 
institution in Paris similar to the Academy of Artists in that 
city. In 1655 letters patent were granted to the new academy 
by the young King, and the subsequent exertions of Colbert 
completed its organization. The use of the Great Gallery of 
the Louvre was granted to the Academy for its annual exhi- 
bitions, and a regular system of instruction was set on foot. 
A French school of art was established in Rome for the 
further study by the laureates of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
at Paris. This was the beginning of the famous Prix de Rome, 
which has certainly been one great source of the eminence of 
the French school of art. It is computed that over two hun- 
dred and twenty laureates of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts have 
been received and instructed at the centre of the Italian Re- 
naissance during the first half of the nineteenth century alone. 
The founding of the Academy and liberal patronage bestowed 
upon it may well be counted the Grand Monarque’s purest 
titleto immortality. In other ways the influences of ‘le Siécle 
de Louis XIV’ can hardly be held to have proved favourable 
to the progress of art. The millions lavished on the decoration 
of the royal palaces and the imposing personality which made 
all aims and efforts tend towards the one single end—f/azre au 
vot—succeeded in producing Court painters and decorators of 
the type of Lebrun and Mignard, but were little calculated 
to foster the development of original genius. 


‘The autocrat’s personal influence was favourable to grandeur 
and dignity, to an art disciplined, executed by rule, well ordered, 
and it contributed to art this element of the classical character. . . 
A prevalence of this disciplined style was caused by the many artists 
working under the leadership of some one Court painter, selected as 
expressing the King’s ideas and taste. The King thoroughly believed 
in the art he had done so much to develop. He had Lebrun’s 
‘Family of Darius’ hung in his own room at the Tuileries, and as 
its pendant ‘ The Supper at Emmaus’ by Veronese, and, surrounded 
by courtiers extolling French art to the skies, he one day took the 
Papal nuncio, M. Defini, there, to impress him with the superiority of 
French art. . . . Artists were demanded for the ornamentation of 
the numerous buildings now erecting, such as the enlargement of the 
Louvre and the conversion of the royal property at Versailles into a 
palace whose grandeur and magnificence are a true type of the spirit 
which ‘‘le Grand Monarque” imparted to art. All departments— 
painting, sculpture, and architecture—were by his encouragement 
drawn away from truth of spirit to a conventional grandeur. By a 
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parade of pomp and dignity, and a solemn rule of etiquette, the true 
native French spirit, as well as the Italian, was stifled, and society 
entire [s¢c] in France, rejecting such teachings as Teniers’s pictures and 
Shakespeare’s scenes of humble truths of human nature, found in the 
aim for impressive effect, in a fictive majesty, an ideal for art’ (p. 19). 


Accordingly we find that the greatest painters of the age 
were men who, like Nicolas Poussin and Claude le Lorrain, 
spent almost the whole of their lives in Rome, far removed 
from Court influences. Poussin, indeed, enjoyed a pension 
from Louis XIII., and, owing to the patronage of Cardinal 
Richelieu, was appointed painter to the King; but he only 
held the post for one short year, after which he turned his 
back for ever on the intrigues and bondage of the Court, and 
spent the remaining twenty-three years of his life in Rome, 
living in a house next door to his friend and fellow-artist 
Claude. While the noble and classical treatment of antique 
subjects and of heroic landscape—‘scenes fit for the abode of 
a race of heroes’—was the aim of the one painter’s lifelong 
endeavour, that of the other was to reproduce the natural 
loveliness about him—the Campagna, with its ruined temples 
and villas, and the luminous skies of Italy. But he too had 
the same classical ideal in his mind, and by carefully balanced 
composition, harmonious lines, and skilful effects of light 
carried his scheme to perfection :-- 


‘Claude knew all of nature’s serener phases as no painter perhaps 
has ever known them. He studied them with untiring devotion ; he 
would sit all day and lovingly watch one scene, and so absorb it that 
from memory he could recreate the essence of all its aspects. Even 
Ruskin, who will not be accused of undue partiality for Claude, 
says that he “effected a revolution in art by simply setting the 
sun in heaven. ‘Till his time no one had thought of painting the 
sun except conventionally. He made the sun his subject, painted 
the effects of misty shadows and other delicate aérial transitions as 
no one had ever done before, and in some respects as no one has 
ever done in oil-colour since.” . Claude sought the conventiona! 
elegance of the classic landscape, and refined upon his studies of nature 
until his works sometimes in no wise resemble the natural reality, as 
Goethe noted in eulogy of them. . Like Poussin, he had the feeling 
—caught indeed from Poussin’s advice—that the dignity of classic 
structure was necessary to his scene. At the same time study led 
him, more profoundly than all other masters, to penetrate the secrets 
of nature. His three great charms are the unlimited s pace expressed 
in his pictures, effected by the use of soft vapour to ietan separate 
distances, and equalled perhaps only by Corot ; the effects of air, 
shown in veiling and subduing outlines and tints, as well as in 
causing the foliage to quiver, light clouds to sweep across the sky, 
and water to ripple ; and the brilliant effects of light on a charming 
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colouring. But far as the eye may wander away into space in Claude’s 
pictures, it is always able to retrace its wanderings to a definite and 
beautiful foreground, where all is repose and serenity, crowned with 
some one of the varied mysteries of light—the ethereal drapery of 
aérial perspective or the more tangible though still dreamy mist of 
sunrise or sunset. He painted nature’s worship, the morning and 
evening hymn of praise rising to heaven, unperceived of unanointed 
eyes’ (p. 43)- 


The death of Louis XIV., in 1715, marks the beginning of 
a newera. To the formal and disciplined order of the ‘ grand 
siécle’ succeeded the licence of the eighteenth century. The 
grandiose became the spzrituel, and the elegance, the frivolity, 
and the lax morals of the age were reflected in the art of 
Vanloo and of Boucher. The technical perfection which has 
always been a distinguishing mark of the French school is 
strikingly apparent, accompanied by a singular peverty of 
invention. It was a distinctly prosaic age, the age of the 
encyclopédistes in literature and of the wzgnettistes in art. 
Engraving flourished under the auspices of Madame de 
Pompadour, and pastel attained its most brilliant development 
in the hands of that most vivacious and charming of masters 
Maurice Quentin de la Tour. But out of these artificial 
surroundings there arose a painter whose incomparable art 
was able to transform the life alike of Court and stage into 
poetry, and to invest the most trivial incidents with a rare and 
indefinable charm. 

It is the glory of the eighteenth century to have produced 
Watteau. In an age of riot and licence, among all the scandals 
and orgies of the Regency, Watteau looked away from these to 
the enchanted world of his dreams, and painted happy lovers 
making music in a land of Arcadian lawns and crystal streams. 
A master of his craft, he handles his brush with matchless 
skill, and gives to every subject the same light and airy grace. 
And yet, for all their lovely colour and animated gestures, 
these gay cavaliers and sprightly ladies are touched with the 
shadow of the painter’s own melancholy, with the sadness 
which haunted his whole life and was the foreboding of an 
early death. This mournful strain, which is never wholly 
absent from his /’tes champétres, and which breaks out even in 
the face of Gilles, the clown of the Italian comedy, is the 
secret of half theircharm. It reminds us how soon the beauty 
and the grace must fade, how this world’s loveliness is but a 
shadow and a dream that passeth away. 

The strangest thing about Watteau is the way in which 
the tide of renown has ebbed and flowed. During the days 
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of the Revolution and the Empire, when pedantic classicism 
drove all other ideals from the scene, Watteau’s art was con- 
demned to scorn and oblivion. Those little canvases of his, 
so delicate in execution, so exquisite in charm, were sold for 
a mere song, and his great picture, ‘ L’Embarquement pour 
Cythére,’ was, as Mrs. Stranahan reminds us, actually pelted 
with bread bullets by the pupils of David in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. But when, in 1830, a truer standard of taste 
revived, the high excellence of Watteau’s art began to be 
better understood, and his pictures were eagerly sought after 
by connoisseurs. Much has been said and written about him 
of late. ‘Tout a été dit, et bien dit, sur Watteau,’ said M. 
Arséne Houssaye in a speech which he made when, a few 
years ago, a monument to the painter’s memory was unveiled 
at Nogent-sur-Marne. Since then one of our countrymen, 
Mr. Pater, has written of Watteau with a truer understanding 
of his art than perhaps any other critic, and at the present 
moment the reputation of the Valenciennes master may be 
said to stand higher than ever before. 

Next to Watteau Chardin was the truest poet of the 
eighteenth century, although he deals with material of a very 
different kind. His subjects are borrowed from the humble 
scenes of dourgeois \ife—a little girl at breakfast, a young 
mother pausing with the ladle in her hand for the youngest 
child to say grace —or else from still life, fruit, animals, or even 
kitchen utensils, a saucepan or a mortar, affording themes for 
his art. But these he paints with so rare a perception of 
truth and beauty, so sincere a belief in the virtues of humble 
life, that he succeeds in giving interest and even distinction to 
his work. Certain it is that we turn to his pictures with relief 
from the cheap sentiment of Greuze and the skilful man- 
nerisms and false tone of Madame de Pompadour’s favourite 
artist, Boucher. Diderot, as Mrs. Stranahan remarks, was the 
one Frenchman who dared to speak his mind and pass a 
candid opinion on the art of this spoilt child of the age. In 
a letter to his friend Grimm he makes the following remarks 
on the Salon of 1765, and moralizes severely over Boucher’s 
pictures : — 


‘The degradation of taste, of colour, of composition, of cha- 
racter, of expression, has followed step by step the debasement of 
morals. He knows not what grace is ; he has never known truth. 
Delicacy, honesty, innocence, and simplicity have become strangers 
to him. He has never seen nature for an instant—at least not the 
nature which interests my soul, yours, that of any well-born child or 
of any woman who has feelings. He is without taste... . There 
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are sO many airs, so many affectations ; of all bis great fenidy of 
children you will not find one employed in a real act of life. His 
Virgins are mere pretty gipsies ; his angels satyrs, libertines. Cupids 
wreathe the trees in garlands where his lovers meet. Nothing is 
real. And it is at this moment, forsooth, when Boucher ceases to be 
an artist, that he is made first artist to the King. For fifty years past 
there have been no painters who painted from models’ (p. 104). 


The eighteenth century had, in fact, sealed its own doom, 
and in art, as in politics and society, the inevitable reaction 
was not slow to follow. The Revolution came, and in the 
great upheaval which followed all the most venerable in- 
stitutions of the monarchy were attacked. The only changes 
in the administration of the Academy of Painting made by 
Louis XV. had been the appointment, in 1748, of a jury to 
decide upon the admission of works to the yearly exhibition, 
which had now become known as the Sa/on, from the Grand 
Salon where they were held in the Louvre. But one of the 
first acts of the National Convention was to abolish the 
Academy. A Commune Générale des Arts was substituted for 
the moment, and in 1795 the old academies of art, science, and 
letters were combined in one central organization under the 
name of |’Institut de France. The French Academy of Rome 
was placed under the exclusive control of the Institute, and 
medals were awarded as prizes at the Salons. By a de- 
cree of the Convention of the year 1793 a National Museum, 
open to all visitors, was established in the Louvre, and during 
the next ten years Napoleon poured art treasures from all 
parts of Europe into its lap. The entry of his spoils into 
Paris in 1798 partook of the splendour of a Roman triumph. 
A procession composed of enormous cars, drawn by richly 
caparisoned horses, and escorted by cavalry with colours 
flying, drums beating, and music playing, marched through 
the.streets. First came boxes packed with precious manu- 
scripts, the A xtiguzties of Josephus and the writings of Galileo. 
Then followed waggons laden with iron cages containing 
lions and tigers, palm trees, and exotics, chariots bearing the 
masterpieces of Italian art and inscribed with the names of 
the chief works—‘ The Transfiguration, by Raphael, ‘The 
Christ,’ by Titian, the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ by Veronese — finally 
marble statues decorated with wreaths of flowers and flags 
taken from the enemy. Among them were the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, the Laocoon, and the Venus de’ Medici. During the 
first six years of the nineteenth century these donnes récoltes, 
as the First Consul called them, continued to be the trophies 
of his conquests. Under his vigorous administration a liberal 
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patronage was extended to art, funds for the Prix de Rome 
were once more supplied, and the Villa Médicis became the 
seat of the French Academy in Rome. Twenty-two provin- 
cial museums were founded and enriched with a portion of his 
Italian spoils, most of which they were fortunate enough to 
retain when,after the Hundred Days, the treasures of the Louvre 
were returned to their respective owners. To Napoleon, 
therefore, Tours owes her ‘ Mantegna predella,’ while Caen re- 
tains the ‘ Sposalizio’ of Perugino, and Lyons still rejoices in 
the possession of a glorious ‘ Ascension ’ by the same great Um- 
brian master, the very picture which once adorned the high 
altar of S. Pietro in Perugia. At the same time Napoleon’s 
strong personality created a school of art peculiar to himself— 
the school of ‘ buttons and cocked hats ’—and representations 
of the Emperor, of his battles, his generals, and imperial acts, 
shared the popular favour with the classical subjects which 
during the last fifteen years of the eighteenth century had 
become the rage. 

These last fifteen years may be said to belong to the 
nineteenth century. It is with the works of the Jacobin 
master David, whose influence was at its height from 1789 to 
1825, that the modern period begins, the period which we 
have lately seen so brilliantly represented in the Exposition 
Centennale de |’Art Francais on the Champ de Mars. Mrs. 
Stranahan divides the art of this century into three periods— 
first, the period of Classicism, extending from 1785, in which 
year David exhibited his ‘Oath of the Horatii,’ to 1824, when 
Eugéne Delacroix raised the standard of revolt in his ‘ Mas- 
sacre of Scio ;’ secondly, that of Romanticism, which, accord- 
ing to her division, begins in 1824, to end with the free Salon 
of 1848, while the third period dates from 1848 and is de- 
scribed as the period of Individuality. These three divisions 
may roughly be said to correspond with the changes of 
government witnessed in France during the last hundred 
years. ‘The rule of Napoleon and of the Restoration covers 
the period of Classicism, the reign of Louis Philippe furnishes 
the official control throughout Romanticism, and the govern- 
ment of Napoleon III. and that of the present Republic 
furnish the official influence of the third period ’ (p. 130). 

Classicism, as taught by its high priest, Louis David, and 
his immediate followers, was the attempt to introduce the 
practice and ideas of the ancients into modern art. ‘ To do 
as the ancients did’ was his motto, and this ideal exactly com- 
mended itself to the men of the Revolution. The glories of 
old Rome, the deeds of the Horatii, of Brutus, the rape of the 
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Sabines, were subjects which appealed to Jacobin patriots, and 
gratified the hatred of kings which they professed. In the same 
way the severity of design and sobriety of method borrowed 
from antique art were a natural reaction from the licence of 
the last century, and ‘ cured the age of Boucher and Vanloo.’ 
But this blind worship of classicism had a deadening effect on 
contemporary art. It became a hard, tyrannical system based 
on a set of academic rules which left no scope for individual 
genius and stifled in its iron grasp all attempts at freedom of 
expression. During fifty years this false and pompous 
pedantry reigned supreme in French art, and David’s name 
obtained a European celebrity. His career was a strange 
one. Born in 1748, he became Court painter to Louis XVL, 
then a member of the Convention which condemned that 
unhappy monarch to death, and afterwards in turn the chosen 
artist of the Republic and of the First Empire. D&nton and 
Robespierre were his intimate friends, and after the fall of the 
latter he narrowly escaped the guillotine. In 1800he left his 
Roman subjects to paint the portrait of the First Consul 
crossing the Alps, and as painter to the Imperial Court he 
executed his two great Napoleonic pictures, the ‘ Coronation of 
Napoleon and Josephine’ and the ‘ Distribution of the Eagles,’ 
After 1815 he was exiled, and spent the last ten years of his 
life at Brussels, painting historical pictures. His best pupils A 
were Gros and Ingres. Thereputation of the former rests on 
his portraits and pictures of contemporary events, in which, for 
all his devotion to David’s style, he occasionally frees himseif 
from the narrow limits of conventional classicism. Ths ‘latter 
was of course a far greater artist, and his fine feelimg for form 
and accomplished draughtsmanship cannot fail tc) command 
respect, however little sympathy we may have with lis theories, 
But although he modified the principles of David’s school by 
his close and persistent study of Raphael, he remained a 
classicist to the end. ‘For sixty years,’ to quote Mr. Hamerton’s 
graphic phrase, ‘he hammered on one nai!” and td to the 
age of eighty-seven, honoured as the Nestor french painting 
and last of the acaderhical masters. His fatfaows naiad, ‘La 
Source,’ now in the Louvre, was painted when he was seventy- 
six, and is, if we except the series of portraits of his contempo- 
raries in crayons, his finest work. But the large historical 
canvases by which he won his fame strike us as bad imitations 
of Raphael’s poorest art,and make us wonder that pictures so 
trivial in conception, so cold and hard in colour, could ever 
of have had the power to touch the popular mind. 

The worst feature of classicism was its narrowness. Ais long 
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as it held possession of the field no other art was allowed room 
to breathe. ‘ Passion and nature,’ in Mrs. Stranahan’s words, 
‘were both excluded from painting,’ and no art was recognized 
that was not based upon the arbitrary rules laid down by 
academic tyranny. Even Prudhon, in his grace and gentle 
melancholy a truer Greek than any of the so-called classicists, 
was forced to conform to the required standard by painting 
pictures in ‘ heroic style,’ and when Géricault dared to exhibit 
his ‘ Radeau de la “ Méduse,”’ in the Salon of 1819 there wasa 
general outcry. The subject of this tragic picture was, as all 
the world knows, the raft bearing the survivors of the frigate 
‘Medusa,’ after its wreck on the coast of Africa in July 1816, 
In a moment the classicists were upin arms. ‘What audacity 
to consider as a proper subject for art this incident of the 
other day, the characters of which were our friends and ac- 
quaintances, their actions and attitudes those of the dying 
around us!’ (p. 185). Such an attitude could not fail to 
provoke a reaction, and the wave of the incoming tide was 
seen to break with unexpected force. Géricault’s despised 
picture made a great impression in England, and after his 
death at the early age of thirty-three it eventually found its 
way into the Louvre. The banner which had dropped from 
the hand of the ‘ painter of the “ Medusa,”’ was taken up by his 
friend and comrade the young Delacroix, whose ‘ Massacre 
of Scio’ in the Salon of 1824 forms an epoch in the history 
of French painting. In vain the academical painter exclaimed 
wiith Gros that the ‘Massacre of Scio’ was the massacre of 


art. it’ tewas most brilliant and original in the young 
art of F ailiee round the new flag, and Delacroix became 
the leade: | -epresentative of the romantic school. 

The omantic, originally adopted in literature as 
opposea lassie, now became applied to the new movement 
in art. ‘l he :anovators who dared to break through the rigid 


surface formed by the long supremacy of academic paint- 
ing were styled vomantiques, a term which, for want of a 
better, has been commonly given to all the artists of 1830, 
who broke with the old traditions and made new paths 
for their feet. It was not that the subjects chosen by the 
members of the new school were any more romantic than 
those’ of the classics; on the contrary, the old themes re- 
mained popular for many a long year, and the motives of 
Delacroix’s own pictures were often borrowed from ancient 
history and mythology. But the change was in the treat- 
ment. Instead of resting on ideality of form, romanticism 
had for its aim the expression of all the varied emotions of 
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the human soul. Once more the supremacy of the spirit was 
recognized ; the delineation of passion was held to be legiti- 
mate. Delacroix, it was said, restored expression to the 
human face, and maintained that the rendering of dramatic 
action and emotion was a true field of art. His followers 
went further and said that art need not be restricted to his- 
toric and classic themes, that here close at hand were scenes 
and incidents as worthy to be represented as the legends of 
the gods and the tales of old Rome. Art, in fact, once more 
regained its old freedom, and soared above the confines of a 
cold and hard convention. But the fight was fierce and long, 
and the struggles and sufferings of the men who worked the 
great revolution, forms, as our author says with good reason, 
‘a touching passage in art-history.’ 

Unfortunately for the young school, the official control of 
art was at that time lodged in the hands of a very small body 
of men, almost all of whom belonged to the old order. The 
regulations of Napoleon, preserved in the main after the 
Restoration, gave the exclusive right of admission to the Salon, 
and of dispensing its rewards, to the Fine Arts Academy of the 
Institute. The power of the jury became vested in the 
persons of six painters, who changed only by individuals and 
at long intervals, and whose official position converted their rule 
into an oppressive tyranny. And since the management of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of the French Academy in Rome was 
given to the same hands, these few men had the entire direc- 
tion of French art. Louis XVIII. had modified the jury by 
adding some government officials and well-known lovers of 
art to their number, but in 1830, Louis Philippe went back to 
the old plan and gave the exclusive jurisdiction of the Salon 
to the Academy of Fine Arts. A tyrannical oppression of the 
opposing faction followed. Even Delacroix, whose power as 
a colourist and dramatic painter made him popular with the 
public, saw his pictures excluded from the Salon, and had to 
depend for bread upon book-illustration. He lived to see his 
once despised works sell for large sums, and in 1857 was 
elected a member of the Institute. His comrades and follow- 
ers meanwhile carried their innovations into every branch of 
art. Decamps, who exhibited for the first time in 1827, 
founded the school of French Orientalists, in which Marilhat 
and Eugéne Fromentin afterwards attained a brilliant renown. 
Ary Scheffer and Paul Delaroche in their historic pictures 
developed a romanticism strongly tinged with the classicism 
of Ingres, which proved a short and easy road to popularity. 
Both these men in their lifetime enjoyed a degree of renown 
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out of all proportion to their merit, but posterity has reversed 
the verdict of their day, and a truer standard of criticism has 
revealed those deficiencies of colour and taste which have 
exercised a baneful influence on much modern art. But it 
was in another branch of art that the great battle of roman- 
ticism was fought and won. 

Landscape painting had fared but ill in France since the 
days of Claude. In the eighteenth century it had been 
doomed to neglect. In the early part of the nineteenth its 
fate proved little better. Under the tyranny of classicism 
landscape came to be regarded as a mere background for 
gods and heroes, and lost all reality and truth. Even Claude 
was not conventional enough to suit the slaves of rigid clas- 
sicism. ‘There is not a single tree in Claude’s pictures which 
would serve for the home of a Dryad, not a fountain in which 
a Naiad might appear, said the painter and critic Valen- 
ciennes. The Poussinesque tradition was the only one held 
up to imitation, and no landscape was held worthy of the 
name which did not consist of imposing rocks crowned with 
classical temples and palaces, or gardens adorned with foun- 
tains and statues of pagan deities. But when the fetters were 
cast off and the revival of art came, the love of nature awoke 
again, and that noble school of landscape which is the fairest 
flower of the Romantic movement blossomed into life. 


‘As a greater interest in actual human life was developed in art, 
strange though it may seem to a superficial view, a deeper interest in 
landscape is apparent. In restoring to man the expression of his real 
feelings, his long-time——his earliest—friend, the all-sustaining earth, 
was found to have a large share in them, and during the Romantic 
Period, relieved of its depreciation by classicism, landscape became 
the great feature of the French School and has always since main- 
tained an unchallenged eminence, not to say supremacy, in French 
art. . . . To the qualities of balanced and significant composition, 
the perception of the grace and beauty, and the refined suggestions 
of landscape afforded by Claude, was row added a feeling for nature 
in the phenomena of light and shade, the movement, the drama of 
atmosphere. Traced through its continued influence and broadening 
development, this is the predominating art movement of the nineteenth 
century, later the source of Millet’s great inspiration of French Art 
and of the demands for the unforeseen and unsuspected subtle 
services now made by a class of artists upon light and air.. . . Soon 
after the Restoration, when, from the low condition then reached, all 
forms of material progress received in the acquired sense of security 
a freshened impulse, the new school began to take life. The bitter 
struggle that ensued, the condemnation that led Dupré and Rousseau 
to cease all attempts to have pictures accepted at the Salons ; that 
left Corot to his fortunate happiness in a susceptibility to nature, and 
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Cabat and others to present themselves only to be again and again 


repulsed by the jury of admission; that made a heroic bravery 
necessary to keep up heart till success was achieved, are easily 
understood when it is remembered that the previously established 
school was entrenched in official authority and flourished on official 
patronage. The Jury of the Salons was constituted of the Institute 
by Louis Philippe (1830) ; it was not the elected jury, as later and 
now ; the teachers of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts were of the old 
belief ; the prize-pictures accumulated for years on its walls were of 
the old practice. Thackeray wrote in 1838: “In the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts all is classical. Orestes pursued by every variety of 
Furies ; numbers of wolf-sucking Romuluses ; Hectors and Andro- 
maches in a complication of parting embraces.” The much-coveted 
Prix de Rome depended upon the competitor’s success on subjects 
assigned, and which were always Greek or Roman or Biblical. The 
young painter must paint a country which he had never seen, or, if 
he had, his works must not partake of reality and must be conyentional. 
When Rousseau did not take the subject assigned, viz. the “ Finding 
of the Body of Zenobia,” but painted ‘ A Scene in Auvergne ” (1831), 
a river and rocks from nature, his competitors in the old school said : 
‘Ah! he could not, and has given us a stream of roughly rolling 
water instead ”’ (pp. 229-232). 

In the spring of 1824, the same year that Delacroix 
exhibited his ‘ Massacre of Scio, an exhibition of English 
landscapes was held in Paris. Among them was Constable’s 
‘ Hay-wain, the noble picture lately presented to the National 
Gallery by Mr. Vaughan. The sight of this landscape, closely 
studied from nature, and painted with a sympathetic treat- 
ment directly opposed to the classical landscape then in vogue, 
made a deep impression upon the young French artists of the 
time. Delacroix is said to have gone home from the gallery 
and straightway set to work to re-paint the whole of his 
‘Massacre de Scio;’ Paul Huet confesses that the sight 
troubled and perplexed him strangely. Two other young 
artists, Rousseau and Jules Dupré, whose hearts had been 
already deeply stirred by the contemplation of nature, felt the 
power of the new art, and went back to the woods and fields 
more resolved than ever to throw off the yoke of convention 
and paint their own impressions. From that day academic 
landscape was doomed, and so, as M. Lafenestre writes in a 
recent number of the Revue des Deux-Mondes, from this 
meeting with English art that new school arose which is the 
supreme glory of French painting in the nineteenth century. 

The Salon of 1831 was a memorable epoch in the annals 
of art. That year Corot, Rousseau, Dupré, and Diaz all ex- 
hibited landscapes. The freshness and vigour of their work 
attracted general attention. They were hailed on the one 
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hand with warm sympathy and admiration from Delacroix 
and his friends, on the other with a chorus of disapproval 
from the official artists. The struggle waxed hotter than ever 
in 1835, when Dupré’s famous ‘Environs of Southampton’ 
and ‘ Pacage Limousin’ were exhibited, but two of Rousseau’s 
finest paintings, the ‘ Descent of the Cows in the Jura’ and 
the ‘Alley of Chestnut Trees,’ were rejected, mainly by the 
influence of Bidault, the President of the Jury. The works of 
Delacroix, Decamps, Marilhat, and Huet all shared the same 
fate. For the next thirteen years the door of the Salon was 
closed to Théodore Rousseau, and the bitterness with which 
he was persecuted won for him the name of ‘le Grand Refusé.’ 
So far was the systematic exclusion of his works carried that 
the janitor of the Institute would say in bringing the pictures 
before the jury: ‘Gentlemen, this is a Rousseau ; I need not 
turn its face from the wall.’ Through years of poverty and 
neglect he painted bravely on, with the same passionate 
ardour, the same tender love of nature. His enemies said he 
could not draw ; they declared him to be ignorant of the com- 
monest principles of art, when as a matter of fact he had 
studied the laws of form and perspective, the growth of trees 
and plants, the shape of leaves, the movement of water, with 
scientific care and precision. To quote his own words, he felt 
that ‘it needed a man’s whole mind and powers, all the feeling 
of his heart and the sentiment of his age to concentrate the 
spectacle of Nature in the limited space of a single panel.’ 
But, exquisite as is his rendering of every detail in the grass 
at his feet or the boughs above his head, he never fails to give 
the impression of the whole, the truth of the ‘ensemble’ The 
same artistic unity of effect is always present in his smallest 
studies, if it is only a clear pool of water under some grassy 
bank or a clump of autumn trees with foliage reddening under 
the rich sunset light. His genius transforms the commonest 
aspects of nature into a poem, and he paints the brilliant 
green of spring and the hot glare of the August sun as well as 
he does the russet and gold of autumn, the sunny river and 
the bright grass of the open meadow as well as he does the 
moss-grown boulders and gloomy depths of the forest. Early 
in life he roamed among the mountains of the Jura and in 
Auvergne ; afterwards he spent much of his time on the banks 
of the Oise with Jules Dupré or in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
For many years the inn of Ganne at Barbison was his favourite 
resort in holiday-time, and the last nineteen years of his life 
were spent in a cottage close to his friend Millet’s home. 
‘For twenty-five years, wrote Edmond About, ‘ Théodore 
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Rousseau has been the first apostle of truth in landscape, 
above all as a colourist; but neither the Institute nor the 
public has been willing to confess it. His incontestable talent 
has been contested by everybody.’ 

At length, in 1848, the artists whose works had been for 
years rejected rose in a body, and, after the Revolution of 
that year, M. Ledru-Rollin, as Minister of the Interior, decided 
that a free Salon should be held, and in the following year 
the jury was for the first time elected by exhibiting artists. 
Then Rousseau’s immense merit was at length recognized, 
and his works were once more seen at the Salon. He received 
a first-class medal in 1849 and 1864 ; his picture was given the 
place of honour in the Salon Carré and pronounced a master- 
piece. But his nature had been embittered by long injustice, 
and when success and honours came he was too sensitive and 
too suspicious to be consoled. His last years were satidened 
by the mental derangement of his wife ; and, although at the 
Exhibition of 1867 the grand medal of honour was awarded to 
him by the votes of all the juries of various nations combined, 
his disappointment at seeing Corot and Jules Breton deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honour over his head is said to have 
hastened his end. 

Among the other artists of 1830 who were strongly influ- 
enced by Rousseau and recognized him as the chief who had 
led them to victory, were his faithful friend Jules Dupré, who 
during a career of sixty years followed in his master’s steps 
with unswerving loyalty, and who only died last October ; 
Diaz, who lived at Barbison in daily companionship with 
Millet and Rousseau, and who, as they did, painted the forest 
of Fontainebleau at all seasons of the year ; and two younger 
men, Constant Troyon, the painter of landscape with animals, 
whose ‘ Vallée de la Touque’ and ‘Passage du Gué’ rank 
among the noblest works of the school, and Daubigny, who, 
although they did not come on the scene till the battle had 
been won, belong to the same illustrious little band. Inspired 
with the same love for the scenery of his native land, this last 
distinguished artist painted the banks of the Oise and of the 
Seine from a floating studio on these rivers, and in the same 
charming district made himself a lovely home decorated by 
the hands of the painter friends who came to visit him. A fine 
collection of his landscapes has lately been on view at the 
Goupil Gallery, and their delicious freshness and verdure has 
reminded us of the poor young man who as he lay dying of 
consumption exclaimed, on seeing a picture by Daubigny, 
‘Ah! I can breathe better now!’ 
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Chief among the masters and friends for whom Daubigny 
cherished unbounded admiration was Camille Corot, the last 
and greatest painter of the whole famous group. Following the 
common practice, Mrs. Stranahan places Corot among the land- 
scape painters of the naturalist school, although in reality there 
never was an artist who less deserved the name. He was closely 
associated with the men of 1830; he shared their early struggles 
and had his part in their ultimate triumph ; many of them were 
his intimate friends ; but for all that he is a distinctly classic 
master, classic in his tastes, in his aims, in his choice of subjects, 
in his love of Italian landscapes and of Greek myths. From 
Constable he may have learnt something, but to Claude as- 
suredly he owed far more. The purest of idealists as he was, 
composition, selection, and style are, as Mrs. Stranahan owns, 
the most conspicuous qualities of his art. His first masters were 
rigid stylists of the old school, Michallon, the pupil of Valen- 
ciennes, and Aligny, called 7/ugres des arbres ; the first pictures 
which he exhibited in the Salon of 1827 were views of the 
Roman Campagna. But because he did not conform slavishly 
to conventional rules and had a style and methods of his own, 
he met with little encouragement and never sold a single 
picture until he was forty years old. Fortunately his parents 
were prosperous shopkeepers and he did not depend upon his 
art for bread. And fortunately, too, he was blessed with a 
sweetness of disposition and serenity of nature which made 
him perfectly content to wait for recognition, happy in the 
practice of the art he loved so well. During the last twenty- 
five years of his life (1850-1875) his pictures were in great 
demand, and were bought by American and English con- 
noisseurs for thousands of pounds. ‘The Death of Biblis, a 
beautiful woodland landscape, which was exhibited the year 
of his death, sold at the Secrétan sale last summer for 
84,000 francs, and far higher prices have been paid for his 
more famous works. But, in spite of the great reputation 
which he enjoyed, he met with little recognition from the 
official world. The Médaille d’Honneur was never his. At 
the Exposition Universelle in 1855 he saw it bestowed upon 
his contemporaries, Delacroix, Decamps, Ingres, Meissonnier, 
and again, in 1867, upon the younger artists, such as Géréme 
and Cabanel. Yet no painter was ever more beloved. His 
generosity to poorer artists was unbounded. In his old age 
he was ‘le Pere Corot’ to all the young painters of Paris, and 
a few months before his death they subscribed to present 
him with a gold medal as an atonement for the injustice with 
which he had been treated. Like Claude in this, he never 
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married, and reserved all his devotion for art, ‘the only wife,’ 
he often said, ‘which he ever needed.’ This abstract love of 
nature, it has been truly said, was what he painted rather than 
nature itself. ‘Paint what you see,’ he said with Millet and 
Rousseau ; ‘put yourself face to face with nature and seek to 
render it with precision, and then zxterpret the tmpression 
received. These last words supply the key to his work. A 
true poet, he interprets natural facts through the medium of 
his own imagination, and by subtle renderings of air and 
light idealizes the most ordinary scenes and touches every 
landscape with the charm of his own individuality. ‘Corot 
there paints with wings at his back, was Jules Dupré’s 
remark some fifty years ago, and since his death he has been 
aptly termed the Mozart of painting. Perhaps his own 
description of an artist’s day gives a better idea of his dreamy 
and beautiful art than any criticism. ‘ 


‘A landscape-painter’s day is delightful. He rises early, before 

sunrise, at three in the morning, and sits under a tree and watches 
and waits. There is not much to be seen at first. Everything has 
a sweet odour. Everything trembles under the freshening breeze of 
the dawn. The sun gets clearer, but he has not yet torn away the 
veil of gauze behind which lie the meadow, the valley, the hills on 
the horizon. The first ray of the sun! . . . another ray ! and now 
the landscape lies entirely behind the transparent gauze of the 
ascending mist gradually sucked up by the sun, which permits us to 
see, as it ascends, the silver thread of the river, the meadows, the 
cottages, the far-receding distance. At length you can see what 
you imagined at first. The sun has risen! Everything sparkles, 
shines! Everything is in full light—light soft and caressing as yet, 
The backgrounds, with their simple contours and harmonious tones, 
are lost in the infinite sky, bathed in an atmosphere of azure and 
mist. The flowers lift up their heads. The birds fly here and there. 
A rustic or a white horse disappears in the narrowing path. The 
rounded willows seem to turn like wheels on the river’s edge, and the 
artist paints away. Ah! the beautiful bay cow, chest deep in the 
wet grasses. I will paint her... . After one of my excursions, that 
is, after travelling and making sketches, I invite nature to come and 
spend a few days with me, and then my foolishness begins. Pencil 
in hand, I hear the birds singing, the trees rustling in the wind, I see 
the running brooks and the streams charged with ten thousand re- 
flections of earth and sky—nay, the very sun rises and sets in my 
studio’ (p. 238). 
The man who could surprise such beauties in the face of 
nature and who died with visions of lovelier scenes than he 
had ever known on earth floating before his brain, was worthy 
to rank with Claude and Rousseau and the great Dutchmen 
among the kings of landscape-art. 
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If we are inclined to quarrel a little with Mrs. Stranahan 
over the place which she assigns to Corot in her classification 
of modern artists, we are far more puzzled and baffled to find 
Millet’s name between Meissonier and Edouard Frere among 
the painters of genre. Rustic genre, it is true, is the class to 
which she consigns him, as distinct from what she styles 
historic and sympathetic genre, but, vague as these terms are, 
it would surely be simpler and better to drop these confusing de- 
finitions and to give the painter of the ‘ Angelus’ a place among 
the paysagistes with the masters of that school of 1830 to which 
he belongs of right. For the rest, Mrs. Stranahan is careful 
to point out that Millet’s art was in fact a development of the 
movement of 1830. Grasping with profound feeling all the 
new capacities for landscape conquered by the French school 
in following Constable’s influence, Millet added to this 
‘the inspirations of humanity,’ and by so doing led painting 
into a new field. Man at his daily toil was henceforth to be 
held a proper subject for art: man, taken not alone, but in 
close and intimate connexion with nature, as part of the 
changeless order of one great and mighty whole. Born and 
bred in the patriarchal simplicity of his peasant home in Nor- 
mandy, familiar from his boyhood with every form of labour 
in the fields, and realizing as none before him had ever done 
all the dignity of honest toil, Jean Francois Millet painted 
the simplest and commonest actions with a tragic grandeur, 
a profound significance, which lifts them into the most exalted 
regions of ideal art. His ‘ Semeur,’ his ‘ Glaneuses,’ his young 
‘ Bergére,’ are on a level with the noblest art of ancient and 
modern times. The pathetic details of his long struggle with 
poverty and neglect have been repeated too often to be dwelt 
on here. If any one is still ignorant of them, he cannot do 
better than read the ten pages in which Mrs. Stranahan has 
briefly summed up Sensier’s touching biography of his friend. 
Sad as the story is, its teaching is full of hope. If ever there 
was a life which enforced the truth of the old saying that out 
of suffering and failure the greatest and most enduring results 
come forth, it was that of this man. He did not live to see 
the magnificent triumph of his principles, but the purity of 
his motives, the consciousness of his loyalty to a great cause. 
was the secret of his strength. And the old faith lay at the 
root of all his greatness. The boy who had been taught by 
his grandmother to wake and hear the little birds singing the 
glory of God ; the artist who found in the Psalms ‘ all he could 
@ do,’ was the man who painted the ‘ Angelus,’ which has been 
lately hailed with universal acclamation as the finest of modern 
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pictures. Here, then, in an age when unbelief is bold, in a 
country where religion has been the object of bitter invective 
and public attacks, we find an art inspired by a faith as true 
and deep as the Madonnas of olden times. And this art wins 
the homage of millions, while the faith which inspired its 
painter moves even agnostics to wonder. 

Next to Millet among the painters of peasant life, Mrs. 
Stranahan places Gustave Courbet, the Communist painter. 
No two men were ever more widely different in their life and 
character. Millet was simple, gentle, and modest ; Courbet was 
vain and arrogant. Millet led a quiet and silent life, and met 
opposition and privations alike with heroic patience. Courbet 
was noisy and restless, violent in his language and fierce in 
resentment of wrongs, real or imagined. He made his début in 
the free Salon of 1848, and two years afterwards star{led the 
world with nine canvases, one of them the famous ‘ Burial at 
Ornans,’ which he boastingly called the death blow of Roman- 
ticism. The effect on the public mind was extraordinary. 
‘It was,’ says a contemporary, ‘as if a waterspout had burst 
upon the Exhibition. The clamour was great, continued, 
irresistible.’ Courbet was attacked on all sides and re- 
proached as ‘a drunken Helot,’ an ignorant man who painted 
brutal truths in a brutal manner. The times were stormy and 
political, and social meanings were attached to Courbet’s 
works. The very bitterness of the attacks drove him into 
further opposition. His language became extravagant and 
his painting hardly less so. He openly declared war against 
all ideal art, and painted sleeping and bathing women in a 
coarse and realistic manner. Yet his innate love of beauty 
made him take delight in the fair mountain scenery of his 
home in Franche-Comté, and his pictures of the green valleys 
and rushing streams of the Jura are painted with masterly 
hand. His life ended sadly. In 1871 he took an active part 
in the riots of the Commune, and was accused—it is said, 
falsely—of leading the attack on the Vendéme Column. He 
was heavily fined, thrown into prison, and died in exile, and 
it is only since his death that his great merits have been 
recognized. 

One cause of the reaction in favour of this singular artist 
has been the high esteem in which he is held by the modern 
Impressionists, who take their stand on his principles, and 
claim him as their precursor. Of this school, which at pre- 
sent exercises a great and growing influence in all parts of 
the civilized world, Mrs. Stranahan gives a full and interesting 
account in her concluding pages. 

VOL. XXX.—NO. LIX. K 
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‘Only recently so recognized, Impressionism is a legitimate deve- 
lopment, closely related with that signal one of 1830, though for a 
long time regarded but as a meteor destined to go out with a flash. 
This new world of art has been created from broader views of the 
actual ; from motifs however humble deriving value from quality of 
tones if rendered in a sincere interpretation, tones fully and frankly 
given in open air ; it is indeed a world of new relations to the sun 
and atmosphere ; they freely stream into it over all barriers, which 
are, however, chiefly those of tradition and convention. From year 
to year it has assumed more and more precision of movement, until 
now its orbit and its direction are recognized as established. In its 
highest forms, this latest product of the feeling for external pheno- 
mena initiated by the men of 1830, is accepted, and the names of 
many of its artists are continually seen among those elected judges of 
art, the jury of the Salon. But while this recognition has been ac- 
corded by force of the vast amount of talent working in this field, and 
while the great influence the movement has had is undeniable, the 
end, the ultimate result, the final estimate to be placed upon an art 
still savouring of eccentricity, is yet a question. It is not an art of 
thought or dreams ; it disdains the imagination, though often its per- 
ception of the harmonies of realities is most delicate and moving. Is 
the result to be that sentiment and fancy shall be crowded from art, 
except the fancy inherent in luminous impression? Or, in their own 
line is it to be demonstrated that in art man is but a patch of colour 
with outlines melting into air?’ (p. 459). 


Manet, who first advocated this painting of the fugitive 
aspect of things, uninfluenced by tradition, was too deficient 
in mastery of form to achieve permanent fame ; but the school 
boasts one ‘glorious master’ in the person of Bastien-Lepage, 
whose early death in 1885 was an irreparable loss to the 
world. In his works at least poetic suggestion is happily com- 
bined with the most vigorous reality, and we in England, who 
knew and loved him so well, join heartily in the regrets of 
the French critics, who with one voice deplore his death. 
‘ His pictures were sincere and penetrating interpretations of 
nature. Heis dead, cut off in youth and hope ; we loved both 
him and his art’ (p. 467). Unfortunately, few of his followers 
bring to their work the same penetrating insight and high 
purpose. Fewer still share his elevation of thought and 
serious choice of subjects, and wide indeed is the gulf which 
divides the ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ and the ‘ Haymakers’ of the Lor- 
raine master from the ballet dancers and milliners’ shops, 
the suicides and the beer-drinkers, in which the later Impres- 
sionists seem to revel. 

We have not space to follow Mrs. Stranahan in her care- 
ful account of living painters and their works, deeply inter- 
esting as the subject is to all who have any acquaintance 
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with French art of the present hour. Among them are more 
than one whose names were already famous forty years ago, 
and who belong rather to the past than to the present. There 
is Meissonier, the ‘ great painter of little pictures,’ the veteran 
master who won his first laurels more than fifty years ago, and 
whose recent works show no falling off of power. No painter 
was ever more uniformly prosperous and successful during his 
long career. Every distinction which he could receive has been 
lavished upon him, and ‘ Place au roi’ is still the sentence 
with which critics approach him and his works. The most 
fabulous prices have been given for his pictures, often so tiny 
that the actual gold paid for them by the Vanderbilts of 
the day would cover their surface several times over, and 
until the 22,000/. given for Millet’s ‘Angelus’ at the Se- 
crétan sale Meissonier’s works enjoyed the distingtion of 
fetching the highest prices among modern pictures. Deep 
feelings and poetic subjects are not for him to portray, 
but in minute finish and perfect accuracy of detail his dimi- 
nutive figures remain unsurpassed. And there is Jules Breton, 
the most popular of peasant-painters, who, only thirteen years 
Millet’s junior, reaped a rich harvest of rewards and fame long 
ago, and who still enjoys an eminence and wide recognition 
which was never granted to his nobler and more earnest rival. 
Among historic artists Géréme, who received the Grand 
Medal with Rousseau in 1867, still survives, and Lefebvre and 
Bouguereau are still at the head of academic painting. The 
graceful allegories of Puvis de Chavannes and the mystic 
poesy of Cazin’s landscapes, both of them conceived in a style 
peculiarly their own, still show a certain ideal tendency ; and 
Henner’s nymphs are painted with a refinement and charm 
worthy of Correggio. Roll, Gervex, and Besnard lead the 
van of the Impressionist camp with their clever but often 
painful and exaggerated work, while foremost among portrait- 
painters we find Bonnat and Delaunay and Carolus Duran, 
whose works are as well known in England as they are in 
France. This is also the case with Alphonse Legros and 
Lhermitte, whose vigorous realism and sympathy with the 
hard life of toil give them a place among Mrs. Stranahan’s 
painters of outdoor genre, while a younger man, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, working in the same lines with greater mastery of 
means and finer perception, has lately achieved a still more 
complete success. Both in his ‘ Bretonnes au Pardon,’ which 
won the Médaille d@ Honneur of last year’s Salon, and in the 


striking series of similar subjects exhibited at the Champ 
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de Mars this rising artist has shown himself a worthy follower 
of the lamented Bastien-Lepage. 

At the present time the actual amount of art yearly pro- 
duced in France is simply prodigious. Under the Second 
Empire the munificent patronage of Napoleon III. and 
the Universal Exhibitions held in 1855 and 1867 gave 
fresh impetus to its progress, and during the last six years 
of his reign important changes, all tending in a liberal direc- 
tion, were made in the regulations of the Salons. The purely 
official jury was abolished and the election of three-fourths 
of this body was granted to exhibiting artists. The Re- 
public, which from the first exercised a wise and judicious 
control in art matters, has finally yielded the management 
of the Salon to the Society of French Artists. Since 
1881 all exhibiting artists have a voice in the election 
of the jury of admission. At the same time the system of 
instruction in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been modified 
in accordance with the growing liberalism of the age, and 
foreigners as well as Frenchmen above the age of fifteen are 
admitted to the schools on making a drawing in twelve hours 
that shall prove their ability to profit by the course. The actual 
building in the Rue Bonaparte used as the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts since the time of Louis XVIII. has been decorated by 
the hands of successive masters until it is as much a museum 
as a school of instruction. Students receive additional help 
from the Ecole du Louvre, a course of lectures on the collec- 
tions of the National Museum, established by the Government 
in 1882. Many artists, independent of the schools, also hold 
classes of instruction, which are open to all pupils, the only 
fees required being those necessary for the rent of the studio 
and the payment of models. The teaching of design has for 
the last ten years been obligatory in high schools, and a chair 
of the Fine Arts has been founded in the Collége de France, 
‘not only in the hope of making artists,’ to quote the words 
of the ministerial decree, ‘but in order that the elevated 
traditions received from the great masters may not be im- 
perilled.’ 

In short, every encouragement which authority can afford 
to art is given in France at the present moment. It is, then, 
no wonder that foreigners from all parts of the world are 
attracted to Paris for the sake of its art instructions, its exhi- 
bitions, and its sales. It has become ‘the world’s emporium 
of art, and has justly been called a Maélstrom that sucks in 
of all-nations’ (p. 278). And justly too was the supremacy 
of French painting publicly recognized at the Universal Ex- 
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hibition last summer. At the first meeting of the International 
Jury of Painting the foreign artists unanimously decreed the 
presentation of a grand medal of honour to French painters as 
holding the foremost place among the artists of all countries 
during the last ten years. But spontaneous as this homage 
was, and proud as France may be of the high place which 
she holds in the world’s esteem, it is well to remember, as a 
distinguished critic—M. Lafenestre—has pointed out, that the 
compliment paid her was an acknowledgment of technical 
and material excellence rather than a tribute to the presence 
of higher qualities. French masters, to whatever school they 
belong, are alike in knowing their trade thoroughly. This 
certainly was the impression left upon us by the wonderful 
show of French painting in the last ten years, which was 
brought together in seventeen rooms of the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, on the Champ de Mars. The extraordinary variety of 
works there collected were above all remarkable for the sur- 
prising cleverness with which the painter’s ideas were put on 
canvas, while it must be owned that in many cases a certain 
poverty of subject and thought at the root of the composition 
made itself distinctly felt. The painter had been apparently 
far more concerned with the form of language employed than 
with the actual message which he had to deliver. This, then, 
is the great danger of French art, this the rock which must be 
avoided, if in this last decade of the century it is not to sink 
into emptiness and barrenness. Already if we are not mis- 
taken, the public mind is a little inclined to grow weary of 
these brilliant and elaborate feats of technical dexterity which 
are so constantly before its eyes, and is beginning to hunger 
after a more satisfying food. The award of last year’s medal 
of honour to M. Dagnan-Bouveret, and the extraordinary 
enthusiasm aroused by the sale of the ‘ Angelus,’ are signs of 
good omen, and with these still fresh in our mind we wish 
the art of France God speed on its way, in the sure hope 
that its future will be one not unworthy of the glorious past. 
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ART. VII—BISHOP LIGHTFOOT ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


1. Essays on the Work entitled ‘Supernatural Religion. 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. By J. B. 
LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 
(London, 1889.) 

2. A Reply to Dr. Lightfoots Essays. By the Author of 
Supernatural Religion. (London, 1889.) 

3. The Muratorian Fragment. A Letter from Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT in the Academy of September 21, 1889. 


THE death of Dr. Lightfoot cannot fail to be to all who 
have at heart the fortunes of learning in the Church of 
England a matter of acute personal regret; regret the 
more acute, that it had seemed as if the Bishop after his 
serious illness in the autumn of 1888 had been more or less 
restored to health. Yet, transient as the recovery, alas! 
proved itself to be, this last year of the Bishop’s life was far 
from unfruitful in the history of his contributions to ecclesias- 
tical literature. Never, we are told, did that great intellect 
toil with more unwearied industry ; and the very limitations 
which physical weakness set to the activity of the Bishop 
meant so much more time gained for the activity of the 
scholar. The year 1889 saw both the republication of the Essays 
on ‘Supernatural Religion, with which it is our present purpose 
to deal, and the second edition of the greatest of all the 
monuments of the Bishop’s genius, his work on St. Ignatius 
and St. Polycarp ; it may be hoped that it saw, too, practically 
carried to completion, although not published, the recast and 
rewritten edition of St. Clement. 

To some of our readers it will be necessary to recall the 
fact that fifteen or sixteen years ago a considerable sensation, 
heightened by the veil of anonymity which concealed the 
author’s person, was caused by the issue of a book entitled 
Supernatural Religion, which occupied for a time the place 
familiar to us lately as held by Rodert Elsmere. It seems to 
be a characteristic of these attacks on Christianity that they 
succeed for the moment in riveting public attention much 
more effectively than the answers to them, which are, of 
course, only fresh statements of a case as old as Christianity 
itself. But equally remarkable with the primary popularity 
of such works is their subsequent disappearance. Of Super- 
natural Religion itself the second, third, and fourth editions were 
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published in 1874, the fifth and sixth in 1875. Two single 
years produced five reprints; for the fourteen years which 
have since elapsed one further edition has sufficed. Con- 
trariwise, the value set on the defences of Christian apologists 
does not seem to evaporate so speedily with time. Deist 
assaults are mainly memorable through the Aza/ogy of Bishop 
Butler. Supernatural Religion will be chiefly known to 
future generations for having elicited a reply from Bishop 
Lightfoot. But this reply was contained originally in nine 
different numbers of the Contemporary Review, difficult of 
access and increasingly difficult of possession ; and the pre- 
sent reprint only satisfies what has been for many years the 
unanimous desire of students of theology. 

It was perhaps a necessary consequence of the precarious 
state of Dr. Lightfoot’s health at the time when republication 
was decided on, in the winter of 1888-1889, that thé text of 
these Essays reappears word for word in its original form. 
Bracketed notes, indeed, are added, connecting the various 
papers together, adding references to later editions of Swper- 
natural Religion, and in one case—the Diatessaron of Tatian 
—discussing briefly a subsequent discovery (p. 287). But 
the contemporary setting, the controversial references, remain 
unaltered; and we agree, for once, with the author of 
Supernatural Religion in profoundly regretting this feature of 
the book. It distracts attention from the kernel to the husk, 
and it tends to rescue from oblivion a work which had much 
better remain forgotten. There are enough polemics against 
Christianity to be mastered without incommoding students 
with the exaggerations and the errors, the ignorance and the 
bombast of Supernatural Religion. Nor would it have beena 
difficult task in the main to separate the constructive from 
the critical portions of these Essays ; for if we subtract the 
introductory chapter, which is a general examination of the 
methods of the book criticized, and the last part of chapter iv., 
which is a consideration of the reply made to the introduc- 
tory attack, three-fourths of the rest is entirely independent 
of the existence of such -a work as Supernatural Religion or 
such a person as its author. And the reappearance of this 
personal exposure is naturally followed by the reappearance 
of the answers (such as they were) which were attempted from 
time to time by the victim. The Bishop’s nine essays have 
their parallel in the seven papers which make up the body 
of the ‘ Reply,’ the eighth, though entitled ‘ Conclusions,’ having 
no obvious connexion with the premisses. 

The position taken up by the anonymous author is from 
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a controversial point of view ingenious enough. He does 
not argue that miracles are impossible, for if so it might be 
asked why he devoted so much space to the alleged records 
of them ; historical discussion would not be in place at all, 
and the major part of his work is an examination of the 
evidence for the Canonical Gospels. But it would be unsafe 
to abandon the philosophical argument altogether, and so 
miracles are declared to be—-whatever exactly this means— 
antecedently incredible.' Thus on whichever ground he is 
attacked he has secured a line of retreat. If met on the 
philosophical argument that miracles are possible, he will 
say that he has at any rate proved that these particular 
miracles did not take place. If met, as Dr. Lightfoot meets 
him, on the ground of history and the evidence for the 
Gospels, he complains that his opponent turns his back 
‘upon the more important central proposition,’ ‘the funda- 
mental proposition of Supernatural Religion” And as no 
one is likely to follow him in his modest claim to sweep 
both the historical and the philosophical field, he will probably 
be left in undisturbed possession of his Cadmean victory. 

The question of the testimony of the second century to 
the Gospels which form the primary record of the life and 
work of Christ throws open a wide arena for trained gifts of 
history and scholarship. It is true that our author dismisses 
the one as ‘dates’ and the other as ‘ unimportant details,’ and 
perhaps he acted wisely in depreciating both. Certainly a 
scholar would not confuse the oratio obliqua with the oratzo 
recta, or the present with the past, or treat the imperfect sub- 
junctive as the present indicative, and this when important 
arguments and reckless charges are built upon the confusions ; ? 
still less would he defend his errors as ‘ paraphrases, and 
object to criticism of them as ‘scarcely rising above the cor- 
rection of an exercise or the conjugation of a verb.’* An 
historian is supposed to qualify himself by research, judgment, 
and fairmindedness. But all the ‘research’ of which our 
author seems capable stops short at the speculations of modern 
critics, and we should guess he thought Dutch and German 
much more important things than Latin or Greek ; and all the 
‘judgment’ that appears in the work is that of the critics in 

' An elaborate discussion of the rationale of miracles in reply to the 
author of Supernatural Religion will be found in the Church Quarterly 
Review for April :876 (vol. ii. 1-42). 

* See Lightfoot, pp. 3-9, 128, 129. 

5 Reply, p. 13. On the same page he says : ‘I do not intend to bandy 
many words with Canon Lightfoot regarding translations.’ We commend 
his prudence. 
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question. Lightfoot’s translation of mwepi tay pet’ adrod, 
‘about his companions’ (which any schoolboy could have 
told him was right), is wrong, because Donaldson declined 
beforehand to accept it (p. 21). The view that a certain 
quotation in Irenzeus is derived from Papias ‘ found no favour’ 
with the ‘critics of Germany’ (p. 4), and therefore must be 
given up. Fifty-five mainly obscure writers from the seven- 
teenth to the present century are named in three not very 
correct lists as having had doubts about the authenticity of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and how then can anyone continue to 
appeal to Ignatius? Our author defends (p. 86) this sort of 
‘literary browbeating’ on the ground that ‘orthodox works 
. . . have to a very great extent suppressed the objections 
raised by a mass of learned and independent critics,’ and that 
‘it is right that earnest thinkers should be told the state of 
opinion ’—and then, we suppose, disagree with it if they 
dare ! 

Every writer can and ought to be careful in his scholar- 
ship, industrious in his researches, and independent in his 
judgment. The last qualification we named, fairness of mind, 
is less easy of attainment, and failure is proportionately ex- 
cusable. But does Dr. Lightfoot overstate the case when he 
charges our author with choosing ‘ invariably that alternative, 
even though the least probable, which would enable him to 
score a point against his adversary’? Our illustration shall be 
a statement of the original edition, questioned by Dr. Light- 
foot in his Essays and defended by its author in his Rep/y.! 

‘It has been demonstrated that Ignatius was not sent to Rome 
at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself on the zoth December, 
A.D. 115, when he was condemned to be cast to wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, in consequence of the fanatical excitement produced by 
the earthquake which took place on the 13th of that month.’ 


This ‘demonstration’ is simply a conjecture of Volkmar’s 
based on the fact that December 20 is the day of St. Ignatius 
in the Menza, and December 13, A.D. 115, the date of the 
earthquake according to John Malalas (c. A.D. 600), who pro- 
ceeds apparently to connect it with the martyrdom. Malalas is 
followed by Volkmar, and Volkmar by Baur, Hilgenfeld, 
Scholten, and Davidson. The conjunction of one of the 
wildest chronologers of antiquity with some of the wildest 
critics of the Tiibingen school was not of happy augury for 
the historical value of the result ; and what is the case? In 
1875 Lightfoot argued in the Contemporary Review that 


1 S. R. i. 268 ; Lightfoot, pp. 78-81 ; Reply, pp. 87-112. 
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Malalas was a totally untrustworthy authority, and explained 
how his blunders might have arisen. In 1885 he was able, in 
his /gnatius, to carry his proof to ‘demonstration ’ by showing 
that December 20, though given in the Menza and in Malalas, 
was not the original festival of St. Ignatius ; for Chrysostom 
speaks of the saint’s day as following close on St. Pelagia’s, 
and the martyrology of the great Syriac MS. of A.D. 411 (a 
translation from a Greek original) names St. Pelagia on 
October 8 and St. Ignatius on October 17.° Two late Syriac 
Kalendars and the Syriac translation of the (Antiochene) 
Acts of St. Ignatius point to the same day, for which also 
MS. authority (presumably Greek) is quoted independently 
by the Bollandists.!. Now of all this our author says nota 
word. What he wrote against Dr. Lightfoot in 1875, that he 
republishes without a word in 1889. The Bishop scrupulously 
refers to every alteration, addition, and omission in the argu- 
ment of the later issues of his opponent’s book. His opponent 
apparently either has not read this portion of the Bishop’s 
lIgnatius, or he has read it himself but does not wish his 
readers to do so. 

Nor is this an isolated instance of a scarcely ingenuous 
method of controversy. Our author, in his original work, 
had quoted Lipsius among critics who maintain, if not the 
genuineness, at least the priority of the Curetonian to the 
Vossian letters of Ignatius (S. R. i. 259). The subsequent 
passages at arms shall be given in the words of the disputants 
themselves. 

Lightfoot, Contemporary Review, February, 1875 (Essays, 
p. 64): 

‘The case of Lipsius is especially instructive. . . . Having at 
one time maintained the priority and genuineness of the Curetonian 
letters, he has lately, if I rightly understand him, retracted his former 
opinion on both questions alike.’ 


Author of S. &. (Preface to sixth edition, 1875, reprinted 
in Reply, p. 60) : 


‘ Dr. Lightfoot, however, has not rightly understood him. Lipsius 
has only withdrawn his opinion that the Syriac letters are authentic, 
but whilst now asserting that in all their forms the Ignatian Epistles 
are spurious, he still maintains the priority of the Curetonian ver- 
sion. He first announced this change of view emphatically in 1873, 
when he added, “To the antiquity of the Syriac text form ( Zexégesta/t) 
relatively to the shorter Greek 1 hold as firmly as ever.”? In the 

1 Lightfoot’s Jgnatius, ed. 2, ii. 418-422 ; cf. 436-447. 

? We have ventured to reproduce in English the meaning of the quo- 
tations here and below from the German of Professor Lipsius. 
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very paper to which Dr. Lightfoot refers, Lipsius also again says 
quite distinctly, “I am still convinced that the Syriac translator has 
in numerous cases preserved the relatively more original text.”’ 


Lightfoot, /gnatius and Polycarp, 1885 (vol. i. ed. i. 
p. 273 2.; ed. ii. p. 285 .): 


‘The author of Supernatural Religion takes me to task... . 
Nevertheless the inference is unquestionably true. See, for instance, 
the statement of Lipsius . . . “On the non-originality of the Cure- 
tonian recension of the three Syriac letters there exists at last no dis- 
pute between us.” His previous statements, . . . though equally 
explicit, were misunderstood by my critic, who fell into the error. . . 
of confounding various recensions and various readings. Lipsius, in 
his later writings, still maintains that the Curetonian letters preserve 
older readings (as unquestionably they do) than the existing text of 
the Vossian, but he not less distinctly abandons their priority as a 
recension.’ ‘ 


Finally, our author reprints in his Ref/y all that he had 
previously said and we have already quoted, but adds the 
subjoined note (p. 61 2) : 


‘I should have added that the priority which Lipsius still main- 
tains is that of the text, as Dr. Lightfoot points out, . . . and not of 
absolute origin ; but this appears clearly enough in the quotation I 
have made.’ 


No doubt it does appear ‘clearly enough’ when we have Dr. 
Lightfoot to guide us; the antiquity of the textual form of 
the Curetonian means that we have (earlier and) better manu- 
scripts of it than of the Vossian recension, but not that it is 
itself earlier. But did all this appear so ‘ clearly’ to our author 
when he penned the sentences we have quoted from the pre- 
face to his sixth edition? If so, was it honest to charge Dr. 
Lightfoot with not rightly understanding Lipsius? We 
naturally prefer the alternative, that what appears clearly to 
our author when helped out by Dr. Lightfoot was before 
obscure to his unassisted intellect. But then, why not admit 
his error candidly? And why allow the charge against Dr. 
Lightfoot to remain in the text without an explicit retractation 
and apology in the note? 

Of less importance than the disqualifications on which we 
have dwelt, but sufficiently remarkable, is the carelessness 
with which the author of Supernatural Religion sees his book 
through the press. Of the descent of the Angel at the Pool 
of Bethesda he wrote, ‘It was probably a later interpolation,’ 
when he meant, ‘ It is argued [by apologists] that it was pro- 
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bably a later interpolation. '! His printers say that ‘the 
author of the Fourth Gospel oz/y once distinguishes John the 
Baptist by the appellation 0 Bamtio7)s, when the author 
wrote ‘never once.’? When he said that ‘it is admitted by 
most of those who nevertheless deny the authenticity of any 
of the Epistles ’ of Ignatius, that the Syriac is older than the 
Vossian form, he meant not ‘most’ but ‘many.’ If a long 
list of names of (mainly eighteenth century) writers who dis- 
believed in the Ignatian Epistles is headed by Wotton, who 
defended them, the explanation is that‘ his name is the first 
in the note, and unfortunately was the last in a list on another 
point in my notebook, immediately preceding this one, and 
was by mistake included in it.* A note which apparently 
supports the whole statement that ‘Ignatius was not sent to 
Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself on the 
20th December, A.D. 115,’ really was meant to refer only to 
the date A.D. 115, and the author intended to have stated this 
definitely, but ‘ unfortunately an interruption at the time pre- 
vented the completion of this intention ’ (Reply, p. 89). Again, 
the author had originally argued from the old date for St. 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, A.D, 167—and still fortifies himself 
with arguments of older writers which directly depend on it, 
such as that of Baur (2. p. 90)—unaware, until informed by 
Dr. Lightfoot, that the researches of M. Waddington (being 
neither a Dutchman nor a German) had altered the date, to 
the great advantage of ‘apologists, to about A.D. 155. This 
alteration is categorically explained and accepted on p. I15, 
and yet in the same context our author is made to say that 
‘recent researches seem’ to set the martyrdom ‘ some ¢wo years 
earlier than was formerly believed.’ Really, we never met a 
series of misprints which had so strange a way of bolstering 
up controversial but incorrect conclusions. 

We turn to a pleasanter and more profitable task. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s papers are, at least, a serious contribution to the 
investigation of truth. He had ‘hoped ultimately,’ he tells 
us (Pref. p. viii), ‘to cover the whole ground so far as regards 
the testimony of the first two centuries to the New Testament 
Scriptures. As a matter of fact he has dealt with the 
references in Eusebius, with the Ignatian Epistles, with 
Polycarp, Papias, the Later School of St. John, the Churches of 
Gaul, and with Tatian’s Diatessaron, exhausting the evidence 

1S. R. i. 113; Lightfoot, p.9; Reply, p. 14. 

2 S.R. ii. 423; Lightfoot, p. 19; Reply, p. 14. 
5 S. R. i. 263; Lightfoot, p. 63; Reply, p. 60. 
4 S. R. i, 260; Lightfoot, p. 67; Reply, p. 69. 
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of the Eastern Churches and of the daughter Church of Gaul 
down to the time of Irenzus; and the witness of these Churches 
is incomparably the most decisive on the subject. Clement, 
Hermas, and Justin Martyr form indeed a triad of authors 
representing another Church, the Church of Rome, and we 
should have been grateful for researches as thorough into 
their writings ; for, well sifted as they may seem to be, the 
essays which Dr. Lightfoot has given us show that no topic 
is so threadbare but that he can throw fresh light upon it.' 

If the palm of merit is to be awarded to the investigation 
which combines in the highest degree novelty with certainty 
of result, it should perhaps fall to the opening paper on the 
‘ Silence of Eusebius. The author of Supernatural Religion, 
perceiving that Eusebius was obviously interested in the ques- 
tion of the Canonical books, and that he made it his business 
to mention their use in ancient writers, had assuthed that 
Papias and Hegesippus and Dionysius of Corinth employed no 
New Testament works except those categorically referred to 
by the historian. Papias knew, indeed, a Matthew and a 
Mark ; but Eusebius ‘does not pretend that Papias knew 
either the third or the fourth Gospels.’ Had Hegesippus 
‘mentioned our Gospels, and we may say particularly the 
fourth, the fact would have been recorded by Eusebius.’ ‘ Nor 
does Eusebius make mention of any such references in the 
Epistles [of Dionysius], which he certainly would not have 
omitted to do had they contained any.’ Underlying these state- 
ments are the two assumptions that Eusebius made it his 
business to reproduce every instance of the employment of the 
Canonical Gospels, and that he is a sufficiently accurate 
writer to be trusted, on negative as well as positive evidence, 
for what he does not say as well as for what he does. But of 
these assumptions, while the second is probaby true, the first 
is demonstrably false. 

Dr. Lightfoot asks, first, what Eusebius says of his own 
intentions. ‘I will take care,’ says the historian (H. £. iii. 3), 
‘to indicate what Church writers from time to time have 
made use of any of the disputed books (avtiAeyoueva), and 
what has been said by them concerning the Canonical and 
acknowledged Scriptures, and anything that they have said 

' Happily, the /acune in Dr. Lightfoot’s treatment are very largely 
filled by another valuable book, which we also owe to Supernatural 
Religion. Professor Sanday’s Gospels in the Second Century devotes 
special attention to the quotations in Justin and the Clementine 
Homilies, and (particularly) to the reconstruction of Marcion’s Gospel 


and its relation to the canonical St. Luke. It is much to be regretted 
that it too should be out of print. 
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concerning those which cannot be so called.’ Here are two 
points emphasized—gwuotations only from the disputed books, 
anecdotes both about these and about the certainly Canonical. 
Next, how far does the practice of Eusebius correspond with 
his promise? To this question the answer must be sought, 
not in what the historian tells us about lost books, where we 
cannot check either him or his commentators, but in his ex- 
cerpts from books actually extant. Clement of Rome cites 
evangelical narratives (whether oral or written), employs the 
Pauline Epistles, and quotes that to the Corinthians by name. 
Eusebius says of him only that ‘he puts before us many ideas 
belonging to the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ Ignatius echoes 
the language both of the Synoptists and of St. John, uses 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and speaks of the Apostle as mentioning 
the Ephesians ‘in every letter.’ Eusebius only adduces the 
one evangelical quotation not satisfied by the Canonical 
Gospels. Polycarp draws on the Gospels, the Acts, and very 
largely on St. Paul, referring to the Philippian Epistle by 
name ; Eusebius mentions nothing beyond the use of ‘certain 
testimonies from the first Epistle of Peter.’ Theophilus of 
Antioch, in his extant work addressed to Autolycus, has, 
at the opening, amongst other matter, a-quotation by name of 
St. John’s Gospel ; Eusebius, when he mentions the work, does 
not mention the quotation, though he proceeds to add that in 
another work (not now extant) Theophilus employed the 
‘Apocalypse. Irenaus quotes Gospels, Acts, and all of St. 
Paul’s thirteen Epistles except Philemon ; Eusebius records 
only discussions about the four Gospels and the Apocalypse, 
and the use made of the first Epistles of St. John and St. 
Peter, as well as of the Shepherd of Hermas. 

We are justified, therefore, in laying it down as a general 
principle that Eusebius never cares to repeat quotations, how- 
ever numerous, precise, and direct, from the Gospels, the Acts, 
or the Epistles of St. Paul; for these books nothing short of 
such accounts as Papias gave of the first two Gospels or 
Irenzeus of all four, had the slightest value for his purpose. 
If he seems to act differently with regard to two other books 
of the New Testament, also (at least on Eusebius’ showing) 
‘undisputed,’ namely 1 Peter and 1 John, relaxing his rule so 
far as to mention the employment of the former by Polycarp 
and of both by Papias and Irenzus, this is perhaps because 
to both these Apostles other and ‘disputed’ epistles were 
attributed. If this interpretation be correct, the object of 
these references was not so much the positive evidence for the 
epistles employed as the presumption from silence against 
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those not similarly in use.'| It only remains to ask whether, 
in the comparatively narrow limits which he set himself, 
Eusebius is a witness who can be absolutely trusted ; and here 
Dr. Lightfoot does not advance an inch beyond the warrant 
of the evidence when he concludes that ‘ zz no znstance which 
we can test does Eusebius give a doubtful testimony ;’ ‘ Euse- 
bius never overstates the case.’ 

The papers on the Ignatian Epistles and on Polycarp of 
Smyrna are of course superseded by the exhaustive discussion 
with which Dr. Lightfoot in his later and greatest work has 
traversed the same ground. Their interest consists in the light 
they throw on the gradual process whereby their author’s 
convictions on the Ignatian question were matured. In his 
earlier writings—e.g. in his commentary on Philippians—he 
had acquiesced, he tells us (p. 85), in ascribing the Vossian 
Epistles to an interpolator of about A.D. 140, the Curetonian 
letters being the Ignatian nucleus out of which the Vossian 
were formed. In 1875, in the essays now under review, he is 
‘obliged to confess’ that he has ‘ grave and increasing doubts 
whether after all they [the Vossian Epistles] are not the 
genuine utterances of Ignatius himself.’ Ten years later, as 
we all know, doubts had ripened into convictions—convictions 
so lucidly and forcibly set out that it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that an Ignatian problem exists no longer. 

The fifth and sixth papers deal with Papias, and are the 
Bishop’s maturest pronouncement on a writer who is at once 
of special attractiveness from the value of his topic and the 


' It would indeed be possible, we think, to offer an alternative expla- 
nation. When Dr. Lightfoot says of 1 Peter and 1 John, ‘ In the Church 
no doubt was ever entertained about their genuineness,’ he is embodying 
the results of Eusebius as given in his celebrated classification of Scrip- 
tural writings (7. £. iii. 25), where these two alone of the Catholic Epistles 
are given a place as fully Canonical. But the earliest canon of the Syriac 
Church contained apparently no Catholic Epistles at all; the Doctrina 
Addai (on which see below, p. 148) mentions nothing but ‘the Law and 
the Prophets and the Gospel...and the Epistles of Paul... and the 
Action of the Twelve Apostles,’ and Aphraates as well—a younger 
contemporary of Eusebius—is said to show no trace of the other books 
(Zahn, Gesch. d. ntl. Kanons, i. p. 375). In the West, too (see below, p. 
157), the omission of 1 Peter in the Muratorian Fragment, taken in con- 
nexion with Tertullian’s sparing use of it, and with the internal evi- 
dence of its language, perhaps suggests a different translator and a later 
incorporation into the canonical collection. It is possible that Eusebius 
may have been acquainted with some such phenomena as these, which, 
though not appearing of sufficient moment to modify his own classifica- 
tion, suggested that at least it might be well to call attention to the early 
and important attestation of these Epistles. Eusebius is anything but a 
careless, but at the same time he is not a consistent, writer. 
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uniqueness of his advantages, and of tantalizing disappoint- 
ment, not so much from the bad opinion which we might be 
led to form of his intellectual capacities as from the fragmen- 
tary character of all that remains of him. To an age, indeed, 
which has already witnessed the recovery of so much of 
primitive antiquity,’ once apparently lost beyond hope, it can 
never seem quite beyond the bounds of possibility that the 
energy of some Bryennios may not yet restore to the Church 
the vanished originals of Papias, Hegesippus, and Irenzus ; 
and Papias at least was read not only by Eusebius, but by 
Anastasius of Sinai (sixth century A.D.) and Andrew of 
Caesarea (c. 500? A.D.), by the authors of Cramer’s Catena on 
the Apocalypse, and by the writer of an argument prefixed in 
a Vatican manuscript to the Gospel of St. John.? But until 
we have in our hands the actual‘ Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord,’ this inquiry by Bishop Lightfoot will hold its place as 
the most exhaustive and constructive account of the relation 
of Papias of Hierapolis to our Gospels. 

Three quotations from Papias are introduced by Eusebius 
in the thirty-ninth chapter of his third book, two of them 
referring to Gospels attributed by Papias to Matthew and Mark 
respectively, which we should naturally identify with our first 
two Gospels, and the third giving his account of the plan and 
purpose of his own work : - 

‘But I will not scruple also to give a place along with my inter- 
pretations to everything that I learnt carefully and remembered care- 
fully in time past from the elders, guaranteeing their truth. For, 
unlike the many, I did not take pleasure in those who have so very 
much to say (rois ra roAAa A€yovor), but in those who teach the 
truth ; nor in those who relate foreign commandments, but in those 
[who record] such as were given from the Lord to the Faith, and are 
derived from the Truth itself. And again, on any occasion when a 
person came [in my way] who had been a follower of the elders (ei dé 
Tov Kal TrapnKkoAovynKas Tus TOS apeo Butépous €AGor), I would inquire 
about the discourses of the elders—what was said by Andrew, or by 
Peter, or by Philip, or by Thomas or James, or John or Matthew, or 
any other of the Lord’s disciples, and what Aristion and the Elder 
John, the disciples of the Lord, say. For I did not think that I could 
get so much profit from the contents of books as from the utterances 
of a living and abiding voice (od yap ra éx rav BiBAtwv roaodrdv pe 
ddedeiv breddpBavov, dcov Ta rapa Coons pwvis Kai pevovorys).’ 3 

On this quotation Eusebius makes two remarks. In the 


' See the Jubilee article in C. Q. &., ‘Fifty Years of Documentary 
Discoveries on Church History,’ October, 1887, pp. 182-203. 

2 Cf. Essays, pp. 154, 200, 201, 210, 214. 

3 Cf. Lightfoot, p. 143. 
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first place he emphasizes the distinction Papias seems to 
draw between John the Apostle, one of ‘the elders’ (ot wpeo- 
Burepo), and the ‘Elder’ or Presbyter John (0 mpeaSvrepos 
’[wavyns), the latter being, he supposes, possibly the author of 
the Apocalypse; and it is doubtless to him again that he 
refers when, in an earlier chapter (H. &. iii. 25), ‘he speaks of 
the second and third Epistles as being ‘the Evangelist’s or 
someone else’s of the same name.’ It is certainly odd that 
the term ‘elder’ should be used in the same sentence in both 
an official and a non-official sense ; but both uses are so well 
authenticated in early writers that this is not an insuperable 
difficulty. Dr. Lightfoot shows by a catena of quotations, 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 2) before Papias, and 
from Irenzeus, Hippoly tus, and Eusebius after him, that 
(besides the sense ‘ presbyter’) an ‘elder’ or ‘the elders’ are 
phrases used as equivalent to a ‘ Father’ or ‘ the Father$’ 
our own terminology—those, that is, who ‘from their com- 
parative antiquity were [to a later generation] authorities as 
regards the traditions and usages of the Church.’ 

The .historian proceeds to contest the inference which 
Irenzeus had drawn, that Papias was ‘a hearer of John’ 
well as ‘a companion of Polycarp,’ on the ground that Papias 
represents himself as an immediate pupil not of any of the 
Apostles but only of Aristion and the Elder John. It may 
be added that, since Papias called this second John by the 
same title of ‘disciple of the Lord,’ it is possible that, for 
instance, when Irenzeus quotes from Papias a story of John 
‘the disciple of the Lord,’ he misunderstood Papias when he 
supposed him to mean the Apostle. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that, whereas Eusebius had nothing to 
guide him but ‘the indications, whether clear or obscure, of 
Papias’ book, Irenaus not only knew the book, but must 
have heard from his own teacher, even if he did not know 
himself, something of a Father whom he can consequently 
style ‘a companion of Polycarp.’ But, however this may be, 
Papias clearly belonged in the eyes of Irenzus to a genera- 
tion which at the time of writing lay well back in the past. 
The date assigned by Dr. Lightfoot to his birth, A.D. 60 to 70, 
seems to us indeed earlier than can be proved, and earlier 
perhaps than is probable ; and one would be inclined to put 
it from ten to twenty years later. As to the date of the pub- 
lication of his work there is less room for doubt ; and A.D. 140 
can scarcely be far wrong. 

We are now in a position to ask whether, as the author of 
Supernatural Religion and other critics before him have argued, 
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146 Bishop Lightfoot on the April 
Papias, in the passage quoted by Eusebius from his preface as 
the keynote of his work, is aiming at the depreciation of 
written Gospels in comparison with oral traditions. Remember 
that he wrote at a time when the work of the third Evangelist 
had so completely established itself that an heretical teacher 
would take it as the basis of his mutilated Gospel ; remember 
that he himself knew two Gospels, one of which he attributes 
to an Apostle, while the other is praised as an exact record 
of an Apostle’s preaching ; remember, finally, that he does 
not claim to have conversed himself with Matthew or with 
Peter, but only with their followers ; and then reflect whether 
it is likely that as a ‘sane man’ he could prefer secondhand 
reports of Apostolic teaching to the written Gospels (whether 
two or three or four), which he admitted as its direct repre- 
sentatives. Consider, in the second place, not what critics 
make Papias say, but what he says himself of his method. 
He calls his work an ‘exegesis, and though the word may 
mean ‘narrative,’ it more properly means ‘ explanation ;’ an 
‘exegesis of oracles’ (Noyta), and Aoyva (Or AOYytov) is used in 
St. Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews,' in Philo and in 
Clement of Rome, for ‘ scriptures’ or ‘passage of scripture ;’ 
an ‘exegesis of oracles of the Lord’ (xupiaxa Koya), a phrase 
employed as late as Photius of the ‘Gospels,’ while a parallel 
expression ‘scriptures of the Lord’ («upsaxai ypadat) is used 
in Dionysius of Corinth and in Irenzus either of the Gospels 
or of the New Testament in general. Further, in support of 
the presumption thus obtained, that Papias was an exegete of 
scriptures, and those not of the Old Testament, note that the 
fragments of oral apostolic tradition which he collected were 
ranged side by side with his own interpretations—interpre- 
tations of what but written documents, interpretations rein- 
forced by traditions, but by no means dependent on them ? ? 
Or are we to suppose that what Papias postpones even to his 
own criticisms, he meant to prefer to Apostolic writings ? True, 
a contrast is drawn in favour of this oral matter and against 
writings of some sort or other; but these writings, so far from 
being Apostolic, were both prolix and unorthodox.* And 
what would be contrasted thus sharply with orthodox exegesis 
save unorthodox exegesis, or with orthodox traditions except 
unorthodox commentaries? Such false interpretations were 


1 Rom. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12. 


* Papias (ap. Eus.): od« dxvno@.. . daa more rapa Tav mpeaBuTEepav Kaas 
€yaborv ... ovyxataragat rais épunveiacs. 

3 Ibid.: trois ra woANAa Aeyovow ... Tois Tas aAdoTpias évToads pynpo- 
vevoucty. 
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se as a chief pillar of the heretical speculations of the second 3 
n of century ; and Irenzeus speaks of the Gnostics as ‘tampering 
nber with the oracles of the Lord, showing themselves bad expositors 4 
relist of things well said.’' Heracleon, for instance, expounded St. ; 
cher John ; Basilides, prolix as well as heretical, commented in : 
nber twenty-four books on the ‘ Gospel,’ and Basilides was a con- 
utes temporary, probably an elder contemporary, of Papias. 

cord In arguing in the following paper for the acquaintance of 

does Papias with the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Lightfoot is treading on 

with less certain ground ; but he makes out a cumulative case, 

sther which, even if each item taken separately falls far short of 

hand proof, is forcible and well sustained. Eusebius says (and 3 
sther what he says is always well within the truth) that Papias used : 
>pre- testimonies from the First Epistle of St. John, an Epistle 

ritics organically connected with the Gospel. Papias himself, in the 

thod. quotation just given, introduces the names of those Apostles 

may whom St. John’s Gospel alone among the four mentions pro- 

an minently, and connects together John and Matthew, the two 

ed in Apostle-Evangelists. Irenzus quotes from ‘the elders ’—in 

ad in the present tense and therefore from a written authority—an 

ire ;’ eschatological interpretation connected with a passage of 

hrase St. John ; and probably enough its author is Papias, who has 

rallel been quoted for a similar sentiment a chapter or two before. 

used And lastly, the emphasis on the unchronological character of 

spels St. Mark’s Gospel can be explained satisfactorily, at least if 

ort of the St. Mark of Papias was the same as our second Evangelist, 

te of not by comparison with St. Matthew, but only by contrast 

t the with St. John. 

were ‘The Later School of St. John’ and ‘the Churches of 

rpre- Gaul’ are the subjects of the seventh and eighth papers, of 

rein- which the former discusses the Letter of the Church of 

~m ?2 Smyrna and the fragments of Melito, Apollinaris, Polycrates, 

o his and the Asiatic elders ; the latter the Epistle of the Church of 

True, Lyons, and (in outline) Irenzeus and the authorities to whom 

‘ainst he appeals. But we pass at once to the next and last essay, 

‘from that on Tatian’s Diatessaron, because this is the leading 

And instance where subsequent discoveries have modified the 

gesis position of affairs since Dr. Lightfoot first wrote his paper in 

xcept the Contemporary Review for May 1877. 

were Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, and later a leader among 


the Encratite Gnostics, occupies chronologically a position 

intermediate between Justin and Irenzeus. He is known to 

Kaas us as the author of two works, an Address to the Greeks— 

which presents what, considering how little the subject ad- 
ee ' Tren. Her. pref. 1 (Lightfoot, p. 160). 
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mitted of quotations from the New Testament, are very 
remarkable coincidences with St. John’s Gospel'!—and the 
more famous Gospel Harmony, which he entitled dia 
tecodapwy, * Diatessaron.’ Whether this compilation was pro- 
duced originally in Greek or in Syriac is still a moot point 
among scholars ; but it was at any rate in its Syriac form 
that it enjoyed the longest and the most successful history. 
Eusebius (4/.£. iv. 29) mentions its existence and its author, 
but no more; and if it would be rash to conclude that he had 
never seen it, it would seem scarcely rash to say that he was 
not familiarly acquainted with it. It was otherwise with 
Theodoret a century later, for he found more than two 
hundred copies in the churches of his diocese, and tells us 
that, though thus largely used among the orthodox, it betrayed 
its heretical origin by the omission “of the genealogies and of 
all references to the Davidic descent of Christ. “Theodoret, 
though himself a Greek writer, governed apparently at 
Cyrrhus, near as it was to Antioch, a Syriac-speaking Church, 
and his evidence is therefore in close connexion with the 
much older apocryphal Doctrine of Addaz, or Thaddzus,? which 
purports to give a (Syriac) account of the foundation of the 
Church of Edessa. In this pseudo-Apostolic piece the Gospels 
are never mentioned, but in one passage the ‘ Gospel’ * and in 
another, as contrasted with the Old Testament, the‘ New [Testa- 
ment] of the Diatessaron.’ The early Syriac Gospel, therefore, 
was the Diatessaron, and we are not surprised to find it in use in 
the Syriac Fathers, Aphraates‘ (whose sermons were delivered 
at Mosul, A.D. 336-345) and Ephraem of Edessa (ob. A.D. 373), 
the latter of whom, according to a late Syriac commentator, 
Bar-Salibi, ‘wrote an exposition’ on Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
‘and its commencement was, /z the beginning was the Word, 

But the author of Supernatural Religion objected that as 
Ephraem’s commentary was not extant, there was nothing to 
show on what Gospels the Harmony he used was based, and 


1 Tatian, § 13: TO elpnpevov 1 okoria TO pas ov karadapBaver, Cf. Jo. i. 5 ; 
§ 19: mavra Ur avrod Kal Xepis avrov yeyover ovder, cf. Jo. i. 3. 

* Lightfoot is of opinion that this work ‘cannot have been very recent 
when [Eusebius] wrote, about A.D. 325,’ and with this Zahn (Gesch. d. ntl. 
Kanons, p. 372) substantially agrees ; Lipsius (Déct. Chr. Biogr. 1. 31) 
concludes that ‘it was written towards the end of the third or in the 
beginning of the fourth century, but its groundwork must be much older.’ 
The author of S. &. does not commit himself further than to say (of 
course) that it is ‘much later’ than Dr. Lightfoot thinks (p. 147). 

8 See the passage quoted above, p. 143, note. 

‘ It is a disputed point whether Aphraates, like Ephraem Syrus, 
possessed the four Gospels separately as well as in the Harmony of 
Tatian : Zahn, 202 czt. p. 396. 
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he appealed to Victor of Capua, a Latin writer of the sixth 
century, to prove ‘the incorrectness of the ecclesiastical theory,’ 
apparently because Victor, who published in a Latin translation 
(for the great Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate) a Harmony of 
the Gospels which he had come across, and which on refer- 
ence to Eusebius he had decided to be Tatian’s, speaks of 
Eusebius as calling it Diapente, and not Diatessaron. We 
are wholly unable to comprebend what argument our author 
means to draw from this slip of the pen—such apparently 
it must be—of Victor’s. It is surely enough to say that 
Victor's Harmony is extant and is based on our four Gospels ; 
that he himself identified it with Tatian’s Harmony, and that 
Eusebius (as we know from the Greek MSS. of his History, 
and from the Syriac version a century and a half older than 
Victor) did xo¢ write Diapente, but Diatessaron. It is another 
question whether Victor was right or wrong in his identifica- 
tion. Dr. Lightfoot in fact concluded (p. 286) that 

‘there can be no doubt that Victor was mistaken about the author- 
ship ; for, though the work is constructed on the same general plan 
as Tatian’s, it does not begin with John i. 1, but with Luke i. 1, 
and it does contain the genealogies. It belongs therefore, a¢ least 
in its present form,‘ neither to Tatian nor to Ammonius.’ 


Since 1877, however, the whole conditions of the problem 
have been changed. On the one hand, the lost commentary 
of Ephraem has been discovered to be extant, and even in 
print, in an Armenian translation of the Syriac original, and 
it starts, as Bar-Salibi said that it started, with the opening 
of St. John’s Gospel; on the other hand, a version of the 
Diatessaron itself has been recovered in two Arabic MSS., 
and published by Ciasca. Not only do Ephraem and the 
Arabic agree with one another, but they agree substantially 
with the Latin of Victor as well, which in consequence, as 
Dr. Lightfoot in his additional note admits (p. 288), ‘seems 
to be shown after all to be not independent of Tatian.’ The 
author of Supernatural Religion of course swoops down upon 
this admission of error ; ‘nothing could more clearly show 
the uncertainty which must always prevail about such works.’ 
But when Dr. Lightfoot relied on the absence of the gene- 
alogies to prove that Victor could not represent the original 
form of Tatian, he was, so far, absolutely right. If our author 
means to doubt this, we commend to his attention the last 
discovered of the Arabic MSS., which agrees with our Syriac 
authorities in ejecting the genealogies from the text of the 


' The italics are our own. 
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Diatessaron.! The mistake, if mistake there was at all, which 
Dr. Lightfoot made, was to underrate the extent to which it 
was likely that orthodox zeal and ingenuity would recast 
the work of Tatian. But in any case the evidence he was 
underrating was evidence on his own side, though certainly 
no one would suspect this from the manner of his opponent’s 
criticism. The central fact remains that a writer whom it 
would have been rash ten years ago to quote on behalf of 
Tatian now throws in his lot with Eusebius and Theodoret, 
with Ephraem and Bar-Salibias bearing witness to the exist- 
ence and characteristics of the Diatessaron. A problem 
round which modern criticism had circled long, with its various 
answers and discordant theories, is now solved once for all, 
and solved in accordance with the ecclesiastical tradition. 
Such a result may well be of hopeful augury for the future. 
From the author of Supernatural Religion a frank confession 
of error is not to be anticipated. But with that exception 
everyone will now agree that it is proved that Tatian har- 
monized exclusively the four Gospels of the Church, and that 
with various degrees of revision under the influence of later 
Biblical texts and orthodox ideas, the Diatessaron became 
known in almost every language of the ancient Church.’ 


Dr. Lightfoot’s interest in questions connected with the 
Canon of the New Testament in the early Church was not 
confined to his polemic against Supernatural Religion. As 
late as last September he addressed to the Academy a letter 
on the Muratorian Fragment, which we have named at the 
head of this article for more than one reason. In the first 
place we should wish to make it our text for the expression 
of a hope that some means may be taken by the Bishop’s 
representatives for putting together the occasional contributions 
to the Academy and other periodicals of a writer of whom it 
may be said as truly as of his great predecessor in the vindi- 
cation of St. Ignatius, that ‘the very dust of his writings is 
gold.’ And, secondly, the earliest list of New Testament books, 
and this the Muratorian Canon beyond question must be, 
fitly crowns an inquiry which has ranged through Papias, 
Tatian, and Irenzeus ; while Dr. Lightfoot’s striking suggestion 
throws much light on the problems connected with the Frag- 
ment over which scholars have debated and disagreed. For 


' Zahn, p. 394, 2. 3. Dr. Lightfoot does not mention this. 

* We must not forget, before passing finally from the Zssays, to speak 
a word of praise for the admirable indices, which we owe to the Bishop's 
chaplain, Mr. Harmer. 
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1890 Mew Testament in the Second Century. 151 
although it is admitted that the Muratorian Canon emanates 
from the Western Church, and at a date somewhere in the 
half century between (Say) A.D. 165 and 215, yet whether it 
belongs to the first or last years of this period, whether it was 
originally written in Latin or Greek, whether in Rome or not, 
these are questions which have been very variously answered. 

The nearest approach to unanimity has been on the last of 
these points: ‘ Rome or Italy’ is given by Salmon, Rome by 
Lightfoot, Tregelles,and Westcott.' The reason usually—by the 
three writers last named, exclusively—urged for this conclusion 
is that the Fragment speaks of ‘the departure of Paul for Spain 
rom the city’ as being, together with St. Peter’s martyrdom, 
unmentioned by St. Luke in the Acts; and it is supposed 
that this phrase would be unnatural in any but a Roman 
writer. Dr. Lightfoot indeed seems to feel that such an 
argument is rather inconsistent (as indeed it is) with the 
employment of the term ‘city of Rome, ‘ Church of the city 
of Rome’® further on, for he conjectures that these latter 
phrases are ‘ surplusage introduced for the sake of foreigners 
when the original document was translated into Latin for 
the use of (say) the African Churches.’ But is there really 
any reason at all for assuming, as seems to have been done 
without question, that a Western writer outside Rome would 


necessarily have described the city in language in any way 
different from a Roman? It will be enough to quote the 
usage of St. Cyprian to show that w7és and its derivatives 
could be used by an African writer unconnected with Rome, 
and used indifferently to African and Roman correspondents : 


(1) Ep. xxviii. 1 (to the clergy of Carthage) : ‘Sed et illud ad 
vos perferre litteris meis debui, urgente causa clero zz wrde consistenti 
litteras me misisse.’ 

(2; Ep. xiii. 3 (to the people of Carthage,: ‘Cumque semel 
placuerit tam nobis quam confessoribus et clericis wrdicis, item 
universis episcopis vel in nostra provincia vel trans mare consti- 
tutis,’ &c. 

(3) Ep. xlviii. 3 (to Cornelius of Rome) : ‘Sed quoniam latius 
fusa est nostra provincia, habet etiam Numidiam et Mauretaniam 
sibi cohaerentes, ne iz wurde. schisma factum absentium animos incerta 
opinione confunderet, placuit,’ &c. 

' Salmon, /utroduction to N. T. p. 59; Tregelles, quoted in Westcott, 
Canon of N. T. p. 536. 

* * Profectionem Pauli aé urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.’ 

* ¢Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris 77 urbe Koma Herma 
conscripsit, sedente cathedram uréis Rome ecclesie Pio episcopo fratre 
eius ; et ideo legi eum quidem oportet se publicare vero in ecclesia 
populo, neque inter prophetas, completum numero, neque inter apostolos 
in finem temporum potest.’ 
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(4) Ep. lii. 1 (to Cornelius): ‘Didicimus . . . Nicostratum . 
non tam in Africam venire voluisse quam conscientia rapinarum et 
criminum nefandorum illinc [a@/. illic] aé urbe fugisse.’ 

(5) 26. 3: ‘Boni confessores qui de ecclesia illo [sc. Novato] 
incitante discesserant, posteaquam aé ure ille discessit, ad ecclesiam 
reverterunt.’ 

Indeed, we doubt whether wrds, if otherwise unexplained, 
could even in an African writer mean anything else than Rome.! 

The only other argument adduced for the Roman origin 
of the Fragment is that in the passage about Hermas, already 
quoted in a note, ‘the writer shows an acquaintance with the 
family relations of the Roman bishop Pius not likely to be 
possessed by a stranger at a distance.’* Certainly, if taken 
with the references to the martyrdom of St. Peter and the 
departure of St. Paul from Rome, this may suggest that it 
was the history of the Roman Church which most interested 
our writer. But then, if this story about the composition of 
the Shepherd of Hermas be unhistorical—and Dr. Salmon 
himself rejects it, giving good reason for believing the 
Shepherd to have been written some thirty or forty years 
before Pius became bishop—it follows that the ascription of 
a Roman origin involves the ascription of the later date. For 
while it is possible enough that false traditions about the 
events of the episcopate of Pius should have grown up even 
in Roman circles some sixty or seventy years, the period of 
a lifetime, after him, this could scarcely have happened as 
early as 160 or 170 A.D. 

On the question of the language in which the document 
was originally composed, there is a considerable preponder- 
ance of opinion in favour of Greek. But even this would not 
assure a Roman origin. Greek was the earliest mother 





1 The plural wrdes—e.g. Ad Donatum 7,‘ iam si ad urbes ipsas oculos 
tuos atque ora convertas’—stands of course on a different footing ; but 
even here a phrase such as (Ep. xliv. 3) ‘ostiatim per multorum domos 
vel ofpidatim per quasdam civztates’ sounds more normal. Cf. the 
African Acts of Perpetua, § 5: ‘supervenit autem et de c/vztate pater 
meus,’ z.¢. apparently from the town of Carthage to the prison. 

? Salmon, Dict. Chr. Biogr. iii. 1000 6. 

5 So Lightfoot, Westcott, and, as far as we can see, Salmon, although 
Dr. Lightfoot twice says the contrary: ‘Hesse, who has found followers 
in Caspari, Salmon, and others ;’ [Salmon] ‘now holds the Latin to be 
original.’ But Salmon says distinctly in the Dictionary of Biography, 
s.v. Muratorian Fragment (iii. 1000 6, A.D. 1882): ‘We own that there 
is a great deal of force in some of Hesse’s arguments, yet they have not 
shaken our belief in the Greek original.’ Similarly, in his /z¢roduction to 
the N. T. (A.D. 1885, p. 58), ‘It bears marks of having been a rude transla- 
tion from the Greek ;’ and the same words remain unaltered in the third 
and fourth editions. 
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tongue, not only of the Church of Rome but of the Churches 
of the Rhone Valley, and perhaps even of those of Africa. At 
least, the first specimen of the Christian literature of that pro- 
vince, the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 180), is Greek. 
Tertullian wrote in the same language against heretical 
baptism, against the theatres, and on the veiling of virgins ; 
possibly also his great Montanist work ‘on Ecstasy.’ The 
Acts of Perpetua (A.V. 202), besides incorporating numerous 
Greek words,' relate that in the vision of Saturus Perpetua 
was seen to talk apart with the Bishop Optatus in Greek ; 
although it is possible that this might be with the object of 
not being understood by listeners, much as we might employ 
French to keep a conversation private. 

There is then so far a presumption, though certainly no 
more, that the home of the Fragment was in Rome ; and perhaps 
a presumption that, if this be so, it is Roman of the first quarter 
of the third century rather than of the third quarter of the 
second. To both these tentative conclusions support is lent 
by the investigations and suggestions contained in the paper 
named at the head of this article. Bishop Lightfoot calls 
attention there first to the very large employment of verse in 
the controversial and didactic theology of earlier ages. Irenzeus 
quotes some lines directed against the heresy of Marcus by 
‘the divine elder and herald of the truth,’ and the author he 
names ‘our superior’ in two other passages is probably the 
same, where similarly the quotations should be printed in 
metre, and not with the editors in prose.2 Both Clement of 
Alexandria and an anonymous author quoted by Eusebius 
(H.E. v. 28)—perhavs Hippolytus—wrote hymns addressed 
to Christ of a doctrinal character. In the fourth century 
Arius embodied his opinions in the OdXeva, while Apollinaris 
versified the Old Testament after various classical models ; 
and not long after two neighbouring and contemporary 
bishops, Gregory Nazianzen and Amphilochius of Iconium, 
turned the catalogue of canonical books into verse. 

Dr. Lightfoot now asks whether it is not possible that the 
same is the case with the Muratorian Fragment, and he 
submits tentative reconstructions of several passages into 


1 Acta Perpetua, § 4,machera, tegnon ; §§ 5,6, catasta ; § 7, diadema 
(diastema) ; §§ 7, 10, orama; § 8, phiala; § 10, afa; § 15, cataractarius. 
See Zahn, of. cit. p. 48 ff. 

2 Tren. Ad. Her. i. 15, 6 ; i. pref. 2, iii. 17, 4. 

$ Other third century (Latin) works might be added to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
list, such as the /ustructions and Apology of Commodian, and the poem 


against Marcion, if rightly attributed to Victorinus of Pettau. 
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Greek iambics, part of one of which we subjoin as a 
specimen : 

‘Epistulze autem Pauli quee ex quo loco vel qua ex causa directz 
sint volentibus intelligere ipsze declarant. Primum omnium Corinthiis 
scysma heresis interdicens deinceps Galatis circumcisionem Romanis 
autem ordinem scripturarum, sed et principium earum Christum esse 
intimans.’ 

IavAov 8 érirroAat tives, éx Tivos TOrov, 
erestaAnoay P i moias €€ airias, 

dndodow airal Toiot Bovropev Ols VOEiV. 

Tp arov ye wd TOV aipérews Kop:v6ious 

oxl rp dmayopen WY, eira Tadarats TEpLTOMyy, 
ypapav be Sexsiikensis Tasw, ddA. Kat 

ay PXIV €xely WV Xpurrov ovTa Oeukv Uv SV . 


But then who was the author of this versification? Dr. 
Lightfoot puts forward evidence of some weight in favour of 
the claims of Hippolytus.'. Our readers will not need any 
reminder of the problems which surround the personal history 
of this writer, of whose life and works little more indeed than 
the name and fame was known until the publication of the 
Philosophumena in 1851 evoked a general consensus of opinion, 
moulded by Dollinger’s H7ppolytus and Callistus, that in this 
work was recovered the most important of Hippolytus’ multi- 
farious literary undertakings. But if Hippolytus was the 
author of the P/zlosophumena, he must also have been, as the 
allusions contained in it show, at once a Bishop, a resident in 
Rome, and a vehement opponent of Pope Callistus, Dollinger 
found a brilliant solution for this problem as well. Fortified 
by the testimony of those Eastern writers who give Hippo- 
lytus the title of Bishop of Rome, he conjectured in fact that 
in him we have the earliest antipope ; and the conjecture has 
been very widely accepted. Yet we must confess to growing 
doubts whether Dollinger did not overshoot the mark. We 
find it more and more impossible to believe that a schism in the 


' This would be no new conjecture if a theory advanced by the 
Bishop himself many years ago (/ouwrnal of Philology, 1868), that 
Hippolytus and Gaius are two names of one and the same person, were 
correct ; for Muratori, the original discoverer of the Fragment, had suggested 
Gaius, the Roman presbyter, as its author. But the same argument 
which has induced Dr. Lightfoot to withdraw his theory has made it 
impossible to accept ener s: namely, that Professor Gwynn, of Dublin, 
has published from the commentary of Bar-Salibi (a Syriac w riter already 
mentioned in connexion with the Diatessaron) on the Apocalypse quota- 
tions from both Gaius and Hippolytus, the former making objections to 
that book, while the latter answers them, accepting it, as the Muratorian 
Canon does, as authentic. See Hermathena, vi. 397 (A.D. 1888), and 
Lightfoot’s Essays on ‘Supernatural Religion, p. 216%. 
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Church of Rome, in which the seceding party were headed by 
the most learned Roman of his generation, the pupil of Irenzeus 
and friend of Origen, should have left no impress at all on 
ecclesiastical history. It is no answer to this to say that fifteen 
or twenty years later the schism was healed ; the history of 
twenty years cannot be unwritten at pleasure. If the rigorist 
Hippolytus about A.D. 220 had been consecrated antipope in 
opposition to the lax Callistus, it is absolutely beyond belief 
that when, thirty years after, the rigorist Novatian seceded 
from the lax Cornelius and was similarly consecrated anti- 
pope, neither friend nor enemy should, so far as we know, have 
made the slightest allusion to so decisive a precedent ; and 
yet the extant literature of the controversy is comparatively 
voluminous. And in the expression of these doubts we can 
shelter ourselves under the egis of illustrious names. Dr. 
Salmon thinks that Hippolytus may have been the regularly 
appointed Bishop of the then dwindling Greek-speaking sec- 
tion of the Church of Rome, in fact, a sort of suffragan.! Bishop 
Lightfoot still adheres to the older designation, ‘We know 
of Hippolytus only as the Bishop of Portus, and as dwelling 
in Rome and the neighbourhood.’? To ourselves it seems 
now decidedly the most probable hypothesis, that, as we sup- 
pose Dr. Lightfoot to imply, Hippolytus was the Catholic 
Bishop of some doubtless neighbouring diocese, whether 
Portus or not, who more or less took up residence in Rome 
with a view to affording countenance to the opponents of 
Zephyrinus and Callistus and to forming a centre round which 
they might rally. In that case the condition of affairs will 
resemble the early days of the Meletian schism in Alexandria, 
when, as Epiphanius tells us, Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, 
migrated to Alexandria to preside over his adherents in the 
great city, without, however, assuming the title of Bishop of 
the see, and without therefore organizing a formal schism. 
But whatever else Hippolytus was, he was a prolific author. 
Salmon enumerates as many as forty distinct works from the 
lists of Eusebius, Jerome, Photius, and from the inscription 
on the chair of the statue of Hippolytus which was dug up 
in Rome in the sixteenth century. Now, in the latter cata- 
logue, where each line is devoted to the name of a single 
work, one line runs QAAIICIIACACTACTPA®AC, @dai 
sis Tacas Tas ypadas, ‘hymns or verses on all the Scriptures ;’ 
and it is Bishop Lightfoot’s ingenious suggestion that we have 
1 Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. Hippolytus (iii. 90, 91). 
_ * Essays on ‘Supernatural Religion, p. 267 ; and cf. /gnatius (ed. 1) 
i, 434. 
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this, or rather most of the New Testament part of it, in the 
Muratorian Canon. 

The question is not one that would seem to admit of ab- 
solute proof, but we are inclined to accept the identification 
provisionally as a working hypothesis; and, at any rate, it 
fairly fulfils the only test which we can bethink ourselves 
of applying—whether, namely, the New Testament books 
recognized in the Canon are the same as those employed 
elsewhere by Hippolytus. The Canon accepts four Gospels, 
the Acts as the work of St. Luke, thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul—seven churches being addressed by him as by St. John 
in the Apocalypse—two of St. John, and one of St. Jude ; and 
besides St. John’s Apocalypse that of St. Peter is named, with 
a note that some objected to its use in Church. Of books 
mentioned only to be rejected, the Shepherd of Hermas is 
orthodox indeed and suitable for (private) reading, but it is 
comparatively modern, and therefore not to be read in Church 
among either Prophets or Apostles ; while the pseudo-Pauline 
Epistles to the Laodiceans and Alexandrines and ‘ several 
others’ are positively heretical. Entirely unnoticed for praise 
or blame are the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. James, 3 St. John, 
and both 1 and 2 St. Peter. 

To sum up, the general position is in complete harmony 
with what we know of the Canon of the Western Church at 
the beginning of the third century.' The Shepherd had been 
once quoted by Irenzeus as Scripture, and from Tertullian’s 
early work Ox Prayer it is clear that it must have enjoyed a 
practically Scriptural authority, for we learn that it was main- 
tained by some that one ought always to seat oneself after 
prayer, since it is related (as a pure matter of narrative) that 
Hermas, when he had finished praying, sat down on the bed. 
But the pressure of the Montanist movement in the West, 
and its claim for the recognition of contemporary revelations 
as authoritative and, so to speak, canonical, made it incum- 
bent upon the Church to draw a scientific frontier which should 
clearly demarcate from all others those writings which were 
the depositaries of Apostolic tradition ; and the Shepherd, it 
was soon realized, must fall outside the line. Tertullian, in 


1 An interesting confirmation of this Western character is given by the 
order of St. Paul’s Epistles. The Muratorian Canon gives Corinthians 
first, for which Gregory (Tischendorf’s 4.7. Pro/eg. p. 40) gives no other 
parallels ; but it was the order in both Tertullian and Cyprian: Tert. De 
Resurr. Carnis, 33 ff. ; De Pudic. 6, 12, 19; Cypr. Testimonza, esp. iii. 11. 
Further, the Canon agrees with what we feel sure was Cyprian’s order, 
in placing Romans last of the Epistles. This obviously points to a 
Western, possibly even an African origin. 
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his late Sheintea De Pudicitia, tells us that all the Councils of 
the (Catholic) Churches were rejecting it, and we find only 
scattered traces of its influence subsequently.' Of the other 
books, 2 St. Peter has no early attestation at all, James none in 
the West. The Epistle to the Hebrews was indeed known to 
and used by Clement of Rome, Irenzus, Tertullian, and Hip- 
polytus ; but no one of them treats it as Canonical. A sixth- 
century writer’ states categorically that both Irenzus and 
Hippolytus rejected the Pauline authorship, and Tertullian 
emphatically separates it from the Apostolic and authoritative 
writings, quoting it as ‘ Barnabas, About the First Epistle 
of St. Peter something has been said already,’ and enough 
to make it likely that its omission from the Muratorian Canon 
is not accidental. Though it is almost the same length as the 
First Epistle of St. John, the quotations from the latter in 
Tertullian are three times, in Cyprian twice as many. «It has 
been thought that Tertullian knew it only in the Greek ; it 
may be added that Cyprian, though he treats it on the same 
level as the other books of the New Testament, used it in a 
translation which betrays a different hand.‘ 

Similarly, on the other side, of these anti/egomena or dis- 
puted books which the Muratorian Canon ratifies—namely, 
Jude, 2 John, and the Apocalypse—all have good Western 
attestation. For the Apocalypse the evidence is over- 
whelming. Irenzus, Tertullian, Cyprian use it unhesitatingly 


' The references are Iren. Her. lv. 20, 2; Tert. De Orat. 12; De 
Pudic. 10 

2 Stephen Gobar in Photius, Cod. 232 ad fin. 

3 See note on p. 143. 

* The following instances seem to prove this :— 

(1) 1 Peter ii. 12, €Oveow, ‘ gentiles ;’ elsewhere in Cyprian’s N.T. 
quotations 5 times za¢zo (Tertullian’s and probably the regular original 
African equivalent), 11 times gentes, once gentes ethnicorum. 

(2) ii. 12, dSoédowor, ‘ magnificent ;’ iv. 14, do0€dtera, ‘ honoratur ;’ 
iv. 14, d0&ns, ‘ matestatis ;’ iv. 13, Seéns, ‘claritatés’ Elsewhere for the 
verb, clarifico always (6 times), for the noun c/artfas 12 times, gloria 
4 times ; magnifico, honoro, matestas not at all. 

(3) iii. 20, Stea@@noar, ‘salve facte sunt? For cofew elsewhere 
salvum facere, salvus esse, fiert, seem rarely the best reading (2 or 3 
times) ; rather sa/vare (9 or 10 times), with /éberare, eliberare, servare, 
once each. Even underlying sa/vare there are traces of a still older 
reading sa/utare. 

(4) iv. 6, ebnyyedio On, ‘predicatum est;’ elsewhere always (3 times) 
‘adnuntiare. 

(5) iv. 12, ayannrol, ‘carissimi ;’ elsewhere (once) dlectissimz. For 
the noun dyam) the best supported readings throughout the rest of the 
N. T. are usually agafe or dé/ectio (10 times) rather than caz7zfas (4 times ?). 

(6) iv. 14, paxapio, ‘deat? ;’ elsewhere 13 times ‘/e/Zx,’ once only 
‘ beatus? 


? 
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and repeatedly as the Apostle’s ; while Hippolytus, as we have 
seen, defended it against Gaius. 2 St. John is quoted once 
by Irenzeus, and once by an African Bishop in the votes of 
Cyprian’s Carthaginian Council of A.D. 256; ‘Jude the Apostle’ 
is alluded to by Tertullian as bearing witness to the Book of 
Enoch, and a definite quotation occurs in the (pseudo- 
Cyprianic but contemporary) tract, dd Novatianum.' 

But if the general harmony of these results is enough to 
show that we have here a group of authorities who coincide 
in representing what we may call the Western Canon, there 
are still left sufficient individual divergences to show at least 
to whose authorship the Muratorian Fragment cannot be 
ascribed. Not to Irenzeus, who calls the Shepherd ‘ Scrip- 
ture ;’ nor to Tertullian the Montanist ; nor to Cyprian, with 
his full use of 1 St. Peter. There survives Hippolytus, and 
between the Fragment and the (other) writings of Hippolytus 
no such certain bars to common authorship exist. The 
genuine works of this Father are the Pzlosophumena or Refu- 
tatioomnium Heresium (edited by Miller and later by Duncker 
and Schneidewin), and smaller pieces such as those Ou Antz- 
christ and Against Noetus, which, together with some spurious 
compositions, have been collected by Lagarde. The quota- 
tions from the Gospels, Acts, St. Paul’s Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse are numerous and decisive ; but in the indices of 
neither Duncker nor Lagarde (if we except the spurious 
treatise On the End of the World) are any quotations at all 
given from the Catholic Epistles with two exceptions, both 
referring to St. Peter’s First Epistle. Of these passages one 
manifestly embodies words found in 1 St. Peter, but also found 
in Isaiah, whence St. Peter himself takes them ;? and even if 
in their setting here they are taken from the Apostle rather 
than from the prophet, Hippolytus does not give them as his 
own words, but as the words of a Gnostic second-century 
production, the weydAn amodacis, or ‘Great Announcement’ 
of Simon. The second passage, contained in a fragment from 
Hippolytus’ work on Daniel found in a catena, is not a quo- 
tation at all, but at best an allusion.2 Yet the resemblance is 
such that it would not be reasonable to deny all literary 
relationship, while, on the other hand, if Hippolytus were 


1 See Iren. Her. i. 16, 3; Cypr. Sent. Epp. \xxxi.; Tert. De Cultu 
Fem. 3; Ad Novat. 16 (in Cyprian, ed. Hartel, iii. 67). 

* Hipp. Ref vi. 10, P. 236 D. & 5.3: 1 Pet. 1. 24, 25 Isa. xl. 6-8. 

5 Lagarde, p. 185 : ore yep, pbadpds avro cider, oUTe os Heoucev ode 
emt kapdiav avOparov avéeBn eis a Kat emOupnoovee TOTE diytou eyxowat. i 
a Pet: i. I2, eis a émOupov ow ot dyyedou Tapakvypat. 
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really borrowing direct from 1 St. Peter, it would seem to us an 
argument of no slight weight against his claim to the author- 
ship of the Muratorian Canon. But a third alternative seems 
open in this dilemma. Whether or not Hippolytus used St. 
Peter’s Epistle, we know that he used Irenzeus’ (his master’s) 
work against heresies ; and Irenzeus, who admittedly accepted 
the First Epistle, had quoted on two occasions exactly the five 
words which reappear in Hippolytus.' It seems, therefore, 
not impossible that Hippolytus may have been echoing only 
the phrase of Irenzus and not the phrase of St. Peter ; and, 
if that be so, there is nothing to suggest that the New Testa- 
ment of the Muratorian Fragment differed from that of Hippo- 
lytus, and nothing, therefore, so far, to hinder our acceptance 
of Dr. Lightfoot’s theory. 


We have laid before our readers two specimens of Dr. 
Lightfoot’s work: the one a slight letter, a hint thrown out 
for discussion in the columns of a newspaper, the other more 
solid, it is true, and more formal, but still only reprinted from 
a monthly magazine; neither more than a mapepyov, yet 
everywhere pregnant with thought and meaning. We have 
been following our guide in what was to him only a byway, 
something apart from the high road of his life’s work ; and 
yet what tangled growths have been cleared, what light has 
been let in on the true bearings of the path, how much easier 
the way has been made for succeeding travellers! That clear 
judgment, that luminous exposition, that patient exhaustive 
marshalling of facts, that cogency of conclusion, cannot indeed 
again be brought to bear on the manifold problems which 
awaited it. But it is something to know that Dr. Lightfoot, 
in a lifetime that fell some years short of old age, has accom- 
plished more than has been done by almost any man, at least 
in our generation. Vzhdl tetigit quod non ornavit. It will be 
many years before the most fragmentary piece of his work is 
superseded ; it may be many years, too, before the Church of 
England can boast a bishop, historian, scholar, commentator, 
of equal greatness and of as well-earned name. 

1 Tren. Her. ii. 17, 9, ‘i gue cupiunt angeli prospicere’ ; iv. 34, I, 
‘ea que preedicta sunt bona zz gue concupiscebant angeli tntendere, 
donavit hominibus.’ Cf. v. 36, 2. 
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ArT. VIIIL—WHITTIER AND AMERICAN POETRY. 


The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier. In seven volumes, 
(London, 1889.) 


THE English public has not yet taken to the poetry of 
America. The names of the writers of verse from the other 
side of the Atlantic are familiar to us, but, with rare excep- 
tions, their writings are unknown, or at least unaccepted. 
Longfellow, indeed, is a household name in England as well 
as in America. His poems are on our bookshelves and his 
bust is in our Abbey, though it may be questioned whether 
the dust does not lie thicker on our copies of his works than 
it used, and whether they are as often disturbed from their 
rest as they were fifteen or twenty years ago. The original 
and characteristic poems of Bret Harte, too, are known and 
deservedly admired here, partly for the real genius of that 
most attractive writer, partly for reasons which may be made 
clear later. But here the list of American poets who have 
really been assimilated in England closes. Emerson is read 
and followed as one of the most suggestive of the prose writers 
of our age, as the essayist, the teacher, the thinker ; but his 
poems are little read and less cared for. Lowell is known as 
a literary critic of singular grace and lucidity, and as the 
author of the Biglow Papers, but no one in England knows 
much of his serious poems. Bryant is a name and nothing 
more, nor could the reader who desired to make his acquaint- 
ance easily lay his hand upon a copy of his works. Whitman 
has aroused attention by his eccentricity, and some few per- 
sons have recognized and appreciated the occasional flowers 
of real and original poetry which spring here and there among 
the rough boulders of irregular and inharmonious prose ; but 
the general pubiic knows him not, and if he is little read in 
America he is scarcely more in England. Of Whittier this 
last statement could not be made. In America he is widely 
read and highly admired, and if the United States were to 
elect a laureate to-day it is probable that no one would be 
so strong a favourite for the post as the old Quaker poet ; yet 
in England, where we speak the same tongue and claim the 
same literary pedigree, he is less known than dozens of writers 
of contemporary verse. 

We are not saying that the verdict which English opinion 
has passed upon American poetry is entirely unfair or unwar- 
ranted, but if it is a true judgment the fact is surely remark- 
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able that, in the course of a century of a separate existence, 
so healthy and vigorous a nation, with a keen and increasing 
zeal for literature, should have produced nothing in verse 
which we care to place even among the lower ranks of the 
immortals, much less anything which stands to us in the same 
relation as our Wordsworth or Shelley, our Tennyson or 
Browning. This is not said in any spirit of national emula- 
tion, but as the statement of a fact which would be admitted 
by any competent critic, whether English or American ; and 
the appearance at the present time of the collected writings 
of the most popular poet of the States, in a handsome and 
permanent form which challenges admission to our library 
shelves, may make it worth while to consider to some slight 
extent the character of American poetry and the justice of 
the tacit opinion of the English public upon its merits. 

The causes of that opinion are various. The one that 
suggests itself most obviously is that, as a matter of “fact, 
none of the American poets are of the first rank of excellence, 
and that therefore there is no reason for us to look up to 
them as such. This is a sound argument, and true as far as 
it goes. He would be a bold man, and one very anxious to 
uphold the credit of his nation, who should say that Long- 
fellow or Whittier, or any of their fellows, ranks with the first, 
or even high in the second class of English poets. Mr. Lowell, 
who is as fair a critic as he is a good American, would not 
deny that some seven or eight poets of the present century 
could be named on this side of the Atlantic who must inevit- 
ably take precedence of them. In none of the American 
writers is there that strength and originality which claims 
and commands attention wherever the writer’s language can 
be understood. Several of their most prominent writers of 
verse—Lowell, Emerson, Poe, Holmes, to name no more— 
are primarily and naturally writers of prose, and are read 
and admired as such in England as well as in America ; and 
to very few—perhaps to Milton, Goethe, and Victor Hugo 
alone—has it been given to be first-rate both in prose and in 
verse. Longfellow and Whittier, the professed poets, whose 
prose writings are distinctly subordinate to their verse, what- 
ever be their facility of composition and truth of thought and 
feeling, lack the force and distinction which are requisite for 
the highest excellence. They have neither the dramatic 
strength of Browning nor the beauty of style of Tennyson, 
nor even the command of rhythm and metre of Swinburne ; 
and therefore it is natural that they do not obtain the same 
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recognition in England as do these their contemporaries, and 
especially, of course, the first two of them. 

But this is no adequate reason why a cultured and well- 
read Englishman should look inquiringly and half pityingly 
at you if you mention that you have been reading Whittier. 
There was a time, no doubt (at least we have it on good 
authority), when 

‘mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columne.’ 


But though the ultimate fate reserved by Providence for the 
moderate poet is probably the same now as then, it is unde- 
niable that the public and the booksellers of these modern 
days allow him not only to exist, but even, not unfrequently, 
to derive a comfortable income from his writings.. There are 
plenty of second-rate poets who are largely read in England 
at the present day, and it is therefore not a sufficient defence 
to plead to a charge of ignorance of Whittier or of Lowell 
that they are not poets of the first rank. There must be some 
further reason why their writings do not go down in England 
as well as those of certain native authors whom it would be 
invidious to name. 

The reason appears to be this: Second-rate authors, and 
particularly second-rate poets, are interesting chiefly as ex- 
pressing and reflecting the thoughts current in their own time. 
In a very real sense the second-rate poets are the best repre- 
sentatives of their own times, not the first-rate. The latter 
rise above their age and are for all time ; the former are the 
creatures of the circumstances in which they live, men whose 
poetic faculty is dominated by the prevailing forms of style 
and expression, who will speak the language of Fletcher or 
Cowley in one age, of Pope in another, of Byron or of Tenny- 
son in those that succeed. They are read by their contempo- 
raries, and deservedly, because they express, in better language 
than is at the command of ordinary people, the ideas and 
sentiments which are common to the time ; but they wither 
away when their own age is past, and when they are called 
upon to stand by their own strength if they will stand at all. 
Now, though America shares the same language with us, the 
tone and the feelings of its literary society must be somewhat 
different. To name only one difference, we find less of the 
striving after artistic finish which is one mark of the existing 
English school, and a greater fondness for simple and straight- 
forward descriptions of plain moralities and natural scenery. 
In this and in other respects the American writers strike a 
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key which does not happen to be in harmony with the pre- 
vailing tone in England, and therefore fail to catch our ear as 
they catch that of their own public. 

A further reason may be assigned, which is at first sight 
the very contradictory of that already given, which is that 
we do not find them American enough. The English public, 
in its curiosity after novelty, will lend a ready attention to 
anything that displays a distinctive colour of its own. This 
is the reason referred to above as helping to account for the 
popularity of Bret Harte, in both his prose and his verse 
writings. He represents a life and style of language with 
which we are not familiar in England, the life and language 
of the western States ; whereas Longfellow and Whittier give 
us pictures of New England, which are, after all, sufficiently 
like those of the mother country, and deal with a type which 
is well known in England, where it took its rise, and%s not, 
like the Californian, an original product of a new scene and 
environment. Writings which give a picture of a new manner 
of life rouse plenty of interest in England, as is further proved 
by the lately-won popularity of the poems of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, with their vivid representations of Australian life ; 
but in Whittier and most of his fellows we get a tone which is 
familiar enough to us in England, but does not happen to be 
that which strikes our fancy at the present moment. 

The popularity which was undoubtedly won by Longfellow 
seems at first sight to stand in the way of this argument ; for 
Longfellow has not more strength than Whittier, and is de- 
ficient in some of the qualities which have secured to the latter 
the position which he holds in America. And in fact, as far 
as real merit goes, there seems little reason why Longfellow’'s 
verse should command a sale almost as wide and steady as 
that of the most popular English poets, while Whittier’s is 
known, as a rule, only to students of literature. The reason 
appears to be that Longfellow in the first instance won a 
hearing by seeming to possess just that quality of distinctive 
nationality which has just been said to be certain to secure at- 
tention in England. Poems like‘ Evangeline’ and ‘ Hiawatha’ 
had a freshness alike of subject and of metre which at once 
attracted notice to their author; and when his name was once 
well known people came naturally to like his plain but cultured 
verse, his simple expression of common truths, and his clear 
and natural narrative. Had Whittier ever once in like manner 
won the ear of the English public it is probable that he too 
would have retained his hold upon it ; for he has many quali- 
ties which, though not in themselves constituting the supreme 
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poet, yet go far to the making up of that rather different cha- 
racter, the poet who is widely popular. 

Whether the new edition of Whittier’s works, the title of 
which is prefixed to this article, will do anything to make him 
more widely known in England it is impossible to prophesy ; 
but it at least suggests that it would be seasonable to consider 
briefly what are the chief merits and defects of his writings, 
and to give some few specimens of his quality, which may do 
more to show what manner of man he is than acres of de- 
scription. 

Most persons know something vaguely of the simple out- 
line of Whittier’s life. He was born in 1807, and is therefore 
now eighty-two—the eldest of living poets of any name. His 
parents were Quakers, and he has himself been a Quaker all 
his life; and if his poems often have something of the New 
England sternness of tone, they are also full of the wide- 
spreading sympathy and charity which are characteristic of 
the peaceful Friends. The course of his life was determined 
in 1831 by his alliance with Garrison on the staff of the 
Liberator; and from thenceforth he was engaged, heart and 
soul, in the anti-slavery crusade. He joined it when the move- 
ment was small and unpopular. He lived to fight through it 
to the triumphant end, to write the Lazs Deo which celebrated 
the abolition of slavery in 1865, and to crown it with more 
than twenty years of peaceful and honoured age. But though 
this was his main and abiding work, it was not his only, nor, 
from the poetical point of view, his best work. Along with 
the stream of songs and articles which carried on from day to 
day the attack on slavery he was writing poems of a more 
peaceful type with equal fluency—poems of narrative, poems 
of natural description, poems to friends, and poems of the 
personal life. 

The large bulk of his work makes it impossible to do more 
than glance at its general character; and it will perhaps be 
more satisfactory to consider its failings first, and to pass after- 
wards to the pleasanter task of illustrating its merits. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous defect of Whittier’s verse is one which 
arises naturally from fluent production, and that is diffuseness. 
There is a want of compression, which spoils many a promising 
poem. Stanza follows stanza in the same tone, each just fail- 
ing of that ‘distinction’ which is necessary to drive its point 
home in the reader’s mind, and apparently trying to com- 
pensate for lack of intension by excessive extension. One 
would guess, and feel almost certain that one was guessing 
right, that verses flowed readily from Whittier’s pen, and that 
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he had not the sense of artistic self-restraint which enables the 
masters of the craft, like Virgil, however freely they may pour 
forth verses in the first instance, afterwards to lick their off- 
spring into shape, and to gain strength by rigid compression. 
Very likely the exigencies of press-work had something to do 
with it. As a member of the small staff of a struggling paper 
Whittier probably often had not the time, even if he had the 
will, to revise and compress. Poems had to be written, like 
articles, to carry on the fight in which he and his comrades 
were engaged, and hence habits of composition were acquired 
which extended likewise to the other branches of his work. 
Another characteristic there is, which, though natural 
enough to the man, interferes to some extent with his success 
asa poet. That he was conscious of it himself is evident from 
the friendly criticism on his work which he puts into the 
mouth of one of the characters in his Tent on the Beath :— 


‘You check the free play of your rhymes, to clap 
A moral underneath, and spring it like a trap.’ ! 


The morals are, in fact, often obtruded too much. No doubt 
the moral purpose is essentially characteristic of the man. 
Whittier would not be Whittier without the intense earnest- 
ness on behalf of truth and liberty and right which makes him, 
as we see him in his writings, a singularly attractive man, 
whatever we may think of him as a poet. But itis a defect in 
art that the moral purpose should be so apparent as it is, and 
it defeats its own end, and often wearies instead of inspiring 
the reader. 

But the chief failing, after all, which we find in Whittier’s 
poems is the more general one of deficiency in poetic strength 
and vitality. He has none of the vivid, concentrated lines 
which are the stamp of the great poet, nor the inspired happi- 
ness of phrase which doubles the force of what is said by the 
manner of saying it. There is a want, if we may use the 
Arnoldian phrases, of distinction, of the grand style. The 
failing is especially noticeable in the poems where strength 
and vigour are most aimed at—namely, those which belong to 
the anti-slavery group. There is plenty of warmth of feel- 
ing here, and plenty of earnestness and rhetoric, but almost 
every poem leaves behind a sense of disappointment, of just 
failing to reach the point aimed at, of an effort to which the 
poet’s strength was not equal. It is rarely that the expres- 
sion comes up to the height of the great argument, and the 
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attempt to compensate for this failure by repetition is natu- 
rally not satisfactory. It would not, however, be fair to let it 
be supposed that the failure is invariable. ‘ Massachusetts to 
Virginia, ‘Thy Will be Done,’ ‘ Laus Deo,’ are fine poems, 
and the following instance has that happiness of expression 
which we often miss, and a degree of strength which we 
might wish were more frequent. It is taken from the poem 
called ‘The Crisis’ :— 
‘ Great spaces yet untravelled, great lakes whose mystic shores 
The Saxon rifle never heard, nor dip of Saxon oars ; 
Great herds that wander all unwatched, wild steeds that none have 
tamed, 
Strange fish in unknown streams, and birds the Saxon never named; 
Deep mines, dark mountain crucibles, where Nature’s chemic 
powers 
Work out the Great Designer’s will—all these, ye say, are ours ! 
‘For ever ours ! for good or ill, on us the burden lies ; 
God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across the skies. 
Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom turn the poised and trembling 
scale ? 
Or shall the Evil triumph, and robber Wrong prevail ? 
Shall the broad land o’er which our flag in starry splendor waves, 
Forego through us its freedom, and bear the tread of slaves ? 


‘ The day is breaking in the East of which the prophets told, 
And brightens up the sky of Time the Christian Age of Gold ; 
Old Might to Right is yielding, battle blade to clerkly pen, 
Earth’s monarchs are her peoples, and her serfs stand up as men; 
The isles rejoice together, in a day are nations born, 
And the slave walks free in Tunis and by Stamboul’s Golden 
Horn!’ ! 


But the anti-slavery poems are neither the best nor the 
most characteristic of Whittier’s productions. It was an acci- 
dent of the times that plunged him into the great struggle 
which is the central feature of American history of this cen- 
tury. We cannot regret that he should have devoted his 
powers to such work ; but it remains true that it was not the 
sphere most fitted to his genius. Rhetoric is not his natural 
tone, though he adapted himself to use its language. ‘ Facit 
indignatio versum,’ no doubt ; but though indignation may 
make verses it cannot be guaranteed to produce poetry. The 
field in which Whittier was fitted to produce poetry was a 
different one, and he knew it himself, as the concluding lines 
of the ‘Panorama’ show. He belongs to the school of the 
poets of seclusion and meditation, of country scenes and 
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dense life, the ern of which Cowper is in some sense 
the forerunner and Wordsworth the great prophet and master. 
He has the quiet love of nature and of human kind, the 
faculty of observation, and the power of simple expression 
which are the marks of this kind of poetry. His descrip- 
tions of New England life and manners are among the most 
pleasing parts of his work. No better instance of this charac- 
teristic side of his genius could be found than the poem en- 
titled ‘ Snow-Bound,’a simple description of a winter scene on 
a New England farm, with portraits of several of Whittier’s 
nearest relatives. Nothing could be more free from any 
attempt at fine writing or exaggerated ornament, but nothing 
could be happier of its kind. It is difficult to do justice by 
quotation to a poem whose effect consists, not in brilliant 
phrases, but in accumulated touches of simple description. 
The following passage is selected almost at random from 
many of a similar character :— 


‘All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone; 
No church bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voicéd elements. 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone.’ ! 


We have here the groundwork, so to speak, of Whittier’s 
poetical character, the power of simple observation and de- 
scription. But it is a further essential part of that character 
that it is full of warm feelings and human sympathy. It is 
the combination of these two great features that gives his 
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poetry the charm which is recognised in America, if not here. 
The existence of this warm sympathy with mankind is of 
course made clear by his anti-slavery writings ; but they find 
more natural and congenial expression in his more personal 
poems. It would not be necessary to go beyond the poem 
we have just quoted for an instance, in the lines in which he 
speaks of his younger sister, whom he had lost between the 
time described in the poem and that of writing it. But to 
widen our range of selection we may quote instead the ‘ Proem’ 
to ‘Mabel Martin, in which he shows again how deeply he 
felt the gaps which time had made in the family circle :— 


‘I call the old time back : I bring my lay 
In tender memory of the summer day 
When, where our native river lapsed away, 


‘We dreamed it over, while the thrushes made 
Songs of their own, and the great pine-trees laid 
On warm moonlights the masses of their shade. 


‘And she was with us, living o’er again 
Her life in ours, despite of years and pain— 
The Autumn’s brightness after latter rain. 


‘ Beautiful in her holy peace as one 
Who stands, at evening, when the work is done, 
Glorified in the setting of the sun ! 


‘Her memory makes our common landscape seem 
Fairer than any of which painters dream ; 
Lights the brown hills and sings in every stream : 


‘For she, whose speech was always truth’s pure gold, 
Heard, not unpleased, its simple legends told, 
And loved with us the beautiful and old.’! 


One other principal class of Whittier’s poetry must not 
pass without mention. He has written many narrative poems, 
and several which have the form at least of ballads. It is 
curious that two at least of these latter—-‘ Barbara Frietchie’ and 
‘Maud Muller ’—are among the few of Whittier’s poems which 
can be said to be known in England. It is curious, because 
his ballads are not by any means his most satisfactory work. 
He has not the strength and energy necessary for a stirring 
ballad, and hence it is naturally the idyllic rather than the 
stirring class of ballad that he is most fond of. But even here 
we miss the magic touch and grace which are requisite for suc- 
cess in this difficult branch of poetry. Simplicity is apt in him, 
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to become halihaanhs ; and he rm not a sufficient command of 
metre to achieve a real success. Both the ballads just men- 
tioned are written in the disjointed couplets of which there are 
many examples in our literature (e.g. Rossetti’s Whzte Ship), 
but which seems to cut up the poem into small sections and 
destroy the continuity of the action. His other narrative 
poems are of various quality. Some, such as‘ Telling the Bees,’ 

‘Mabel Martin,’ ‘The Wreck of Rivermouth,’ and others of the 
group entitled Zhe Tent on the Beach, are among his best 
work ; but a large number of them just fail to give adequate 
expression to a picturesque story or a curious legend, and, on 
the whole, the least successful are those which approach nearest 
to being purely narrative. 

Perhaps Whittier’s best and maturest work, alike in narra- 
tive, in reflection, and in description, is contained in the poems 
grouped together under the title of Zhe Tent on thé Beach. 
The rhy thm is smoother, the tone mellower, the expression 
more adequate to the thought than in the greater part of his 
writings. ‘The Grave by the Lake, ‘The Wreck of River- 
mouth,’ ‘ Kallundborg Church,’ ‘The Dead Ship of Harpswell, 
and ‘The Palatine’ are poems anyone might be proud of 
having written. There is no space to quote the whole of any 
of them ; but a few stanzas from the first, which is in some 
respects the best of all, may be a sample of its quality. They 
are not, however, taken from the graver portion of the poem, 
which cannot be ‘adequately quoted except in full. 


‘Who that Titan cromlech fills ? 
Forest-kaiser, lord o’ the hills ? 
Knight who on the birchen tree 
Carved his savage heraldry ? 

Priest o’ the pine wood temples dim, 
Prophet, sage, or wizard grim? 


‘ Now, whate’er he may have been, 
Low he lies as other men 
On his mound the partridge drums, 
There the noisy blue jay comes ; 
Rank, nor name, nor pomp has he 
In the grave’s democracy. 


‘Part thy blue lips, Northern lake ! 
Moss-grown rocks, your silence break ! 
Tell the tale, thou ancient tree ! 

Thou, too, slide-worn Ossipee ! 
Speak, and tell us how and when 


Lived and died this king of men ! 
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‘Wordless moans the ancient pine ; 
Lake and mountain give no sign ; 
Vain to trace this ring of stones ; 
Vain the search of crumbling bones : 
Deepest of all mysteries, 

And the saddest, silence is.’ ! 


The one inevitable question remains, Can Whittier be 
considered to be the national poet of America? Not a few 
of his countrymen would answer, and have answered, in the 
affirmative. To the English public, no doubt, Longfellow 
has generally stood for American poetry, but that has been 
very much because they knew no other representative of it ; 
and in the United States it is probable that the claim, if 
admitted at all, would have been admitted more doubtfully. 
Whittier is less of a student than Longfellow, less of a lite- 
rary scholar; but he is more in accord with the hearts of the 
neople—partly because he is so entirely one of them in his 
life and tastes, and has described so often the sights and 
sounds and thoughts of his native land. This is unquestion- 
ably true. At the same time we can hardly accept Whittier 
(nor, we should say, any other writer that has yet appeared) 
as a really national poet. The national poet of America 
should express and embody the vigour and aspirations of a 
great and energetic people, and not merely describe minutely 
the peaceful aspects of its natural scenery in its homelier 
parts. Whittier and others of the American poets have felt 
this, and have tried to rise to the demand ; but, partly, per- 
haps, because the effort has been too conscious, and partly 
from simply being unequal to the task, they have not suc- 
ceeded. ‘ When the true poet comes’ he will not leave much 
doubt as to who is the national poet of America. Meanwhile 
we shall not find him by searching among the names that 
we know already. 

Of Whittier’s prose we shall not speak. Much of it is 
merely newspaper work, and is chiefly of interest now as the 
record of the great campaign which he helped to fight and 
win. Margaret Smith's Journal is of a higher class; it is a 
simple and very readable story of life in New England two 
centuries ago. But it is on his poetry that Whittier’s fame 
rests, and will rest. If he is not the poet of America he is at 
least the poet of New England, of its life, its thoughts, and 
its scenery. This claim is admitted by all America. Whether 
English readers will come to recognize his merits we cannot 
say. They will not find in his writings any special gift of 
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language, or charm of musical metre; they will not find 
commanding strength or overpowering inspiration ; but they 
will find simplicity and sympathy and close and kindly obser- 
vation ; they will find the rare gift of almost invariable fair- 
ness in the heat of conflict, and charity and unswerving 
rectitude ; and, above all, they will find everywhere the 
expression of a singularly attractive personality, the charac- 
ter of a poet who has fought his good fight in the prime of 
life, and has been able to lay aside his arms without a stain 
and without a regret, and to enjoy the honourable peace 
which is the rare reward of the world’s workers here. 


‘Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, doth greatly please.’ 


ArT. IX.—FREE EDUCATION. 


Parliamentary Debates. 1890. 
Report of Royal Commission on Education. (London, 1888.) 


ATTENTION has been called to the subject of free education 
in a sudden and somewhat unexpected manner. So lately as 
the publication of the Report of the Education Commission 
general opinion seemed adverse to it, and that body arrived at 
this conclusion on the subject.' ; 


‘If, as we think, provision of the due necessaries of education, 
as well as of the necessaries of life, is part of the responsibility 
incumbent on parents, it may well be believed that public contribu- 
tions and private benevolence are already doing all that can be safely 
required of them in augmentation of the payments properly exacted 
from parents. On the whole we are of opinion that the balance of 
advantage is greatly in favour of maintaining the present system, 
established by the Act of 1870, whereby the parents who can afford 
it contribute a substantial proportion of the cost of the education of 
their children in the form of school fees.’ 


And when Mr. Sydney Buxton proposed to add these words 
to the Report,? ‘On the whole we are of opinion that it would 
be educationally and socially advantageous that all elementary 
schools should be free,’ only Mr. Lyulph Stanley and Dr. 
Dale voted with him, whilst thirteen voted-against him, 

The arguments by which free education is supported may 
be regarded under two heads, educational and political. The 
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Commission could of course only consider the former; and 
these have been so often repeated that we need only sum- 
marize them in the briefest possible manner. It is said that 
education being compulsory it is only fair that the State 
should pay for what it obliges the people to do. To this it is 
replied, the State requires parents to clothe, feed, and house 
their children; and if the argument that what it compels 
them to do with respect to education demands the provision 
of schools without charge, it equally demands that food, 
clothing, and houseroom should be furnished on the same 
terms. To us this argument seems unanswerable. Then it 
is said that the State gains by having its subjects better 
educated : to which it is replied, and so do the parents and 
the children themselves ; and if the State or private bene- 
volence furnishes five-sixths of the cost of education, the 
parents cannot complain if their share is assessed at only one- 
sixth. Then some advocates of free schools urge that it will 
secure better attendance, to which the ready reply is that 
experience is in the opposite direction ; and it is impossible 
to regard the assertion of a partisan as of more weight than 
the testimony of facts. Other friends of the change assert 
that there will be a much larger attendance of children at 
school if no fees are charged, for compulsion fails to sweep 
into school all the children who ought to be there; it is also 
said that many poor parents unable to pay the fees shrink 
from applying to the Poor-Law Guardians to provide them, 
and that they would feel a sense of humiliation if the other 
children in the school knew that their children did not or could 
not pay, and therefore they keep them at home. That the 
present system of paying the school fees of poor non-pauper 
children is very defective, and in many parts of the country 
most unfairly provided for, we certainly believe; that the 
sense of humiliation talked about really exists we think very 
questionable ; and we very much doubt whether either of 
these causes leads to the absence of many children from 
school. Besides this the opponents of free education assert 
that free education will have a tendency to pauperize the 
people, and this its advocates deny. 

We have no hesitation in saying that in our opinion the 
advocates of free schools have entirely failed to make out 
their case on any of these grounds; from an educational or 
social point of view the weight of argument seems to us 
altogether against it; and there are other objections to the 
system which it is well to remember. Parental responsibility 
is not felt too strongly at the present day, and we very much 
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regret anything that has a tendency still further to weaken it; 
we fear that free schools may have this effect. Then in days 
when Socialistic theories are in the air, we regret any steps 
that seem to rest upon the idea that those who can be made 
to pay by law may be mulcted to any extent for the benefit of 
the poorer members: of the community when these can com- 
mand a majority in Parliament; and we fear that there is a 
savour of this view in the principle of free schools. But beyond 
this we are inclined to believe that people do not prize that 
which costs them nothing; and though they may eagerly 
grasp at a boon of the kind when it is first offered them, they 
soon cease to value it and look upon it as a right, and in no 
way as a privilege, and consequently make less use of the ad- 
vantages thus provided for them than they would do if they 
had to make some sacrifice to obtain them. It may also be 
well to add that we may consider ourselves fortunate jf the 
granting of one boon of the kind is not speedily made the 
ground for more formidable demands, and if the arguments 
used against the proposal by its opponents are not rapidly 
turned against them and employed as appeals for much further 
and more costly concessions by those for whose benefit the 
boon is intended. 

If we turn from the educational and social aspects of the 
question to the political we meet with a different state of things. 
There we find ourselves face to face with this difficulty. The 
question of free schools having been advocated by influential 
members of both political parties, and the idea having become 
general that a large number of voters will be greatly swayed 
by the advocacy of it at the next general election, politicians 
have to consider whether it can be safely left as a weapon of 
offence in the hands of those who seek to destroy the voluntary 
schools, whilst religious people have to remember that the 
interest at stake is the definite religious education of the 
children of the working classes. After a recent debate in 
Parliament it is impossible to doubt that free education as a 
weapon for the destruction of voluntary schools would be 
ruthlessly used by the advocates of the Board school system 
if ever the opportunity should be given them. The sup- 
porters of voluntary schools, who have made great sacrifices 
to further the education of the poor, would be represented as 
greedily seeking to save their own pockets by compelling the 
labourers out of their scanty earnings to contribute towards 
the maintenance of schools whose one special aim is to 
uphold the supremacy of the Church ; and this would be said 
by men who never voluntarily contributed a farthing towards 
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providing or maintaining hice for their poorer Selene 
countrymen. The fact that such a statement w ould be utterly 
untrue would, we fear, be no bar to its being confidently 
asserted. It is incumbent, therefore, upon us to take into 
account the political aspect of the question as well as the 
educational and social, or we may find ourselves face to face 
with the same demand for free education under very much 
less favourable conditions than at present exist, and that at 
no distant period. 

Last year Parliament authorized the introduction of free 
education in Scotland, and granted the sums received for 
probate duty towards supplying the money required for the 
purpose. At the time we were told that as it was demanded 
by all the Scotch members, on whichever side of the House 
they sat, presumably at the instigation of their constituents, 
it could not be resisted ; but it was added that it would form 
no precedent for England, as the educational question was so 
different in the two countries. At the time this was doubted, 
but nothing could be done. The subject wore a different 
aspect towards the end of November, when the Prime Minister 
spoke plainly at Nottingham about the intentions of the 
Government, and we have since been assured by his colleagues 
that what he then said was with their knowledge and concur- 
rence, This speech is so important that we quote the exact 
words :— 

‘There is another question which we have heard a good deal 
discussed, and that is with regard to what has been, in my opinion, 
improperly termed “ free education.” I should rather call it assisted 
education, because I do not know that anybody, however extreme his 
views, would desire that all the inhabitants of this country, whether 
rich or poor, whether capable of paying for the education of his 
children or not, should enjoy free education for those children at the 
cost of the C hancellor of the Exchequer. On the other hand, I have 
before expressed the opinion—I expressed it four years ago, before 
the two last general elections, at Newport—that by making education 
compulsory, by forcing the people to send their children to school 
whether they ask it or not, you were incurring a certain obligation to 
relieve the burden of that compulsion, when the circumstances of the 
parent were such that it was too heavy for him to bear. We believe 
that considerable progress in this direction may be made. We have 
already introduced measures to that effect in Scotland. I believe 
that with perfect consistency with sound principle, and merely re- 
cognizing the fact that w here you enforce a duty upon a man you are 
bound to make it as easy for him as you can—I believe that it will 
be possible considerably to extend that’ principle in E ngland, and very 
greatly to relieve the difficulties of the working man in that respect. 
But allow me to say that I consider the question as to its rapidity 
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and as to its progress to be a question for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If he has got the money I have no doubt he will do it, but 
if he has not got the money he will not. But it is an object to which 
I believe a great deal of the money of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may very fairly be applied ; but, as [ ventured to press upon my 
countrymen at Newport, I venture to repeat now that the gift of free 
or assisted education must be so conducted as not to diminish in the 
slightest degree the guarantee that we now possess for religious liberty 
as expressed by the voluntary schools. If it is to suppress the de- 
nominational schools, free education would not be a blessing but a 
curse.’ ! 


In the early days of this year’s Parliamentary session the 
following amendment to the Address was moved from the 
Opposition benches: ‘And we humbly express to your Majesty 
the regret of this House that as free education has been granted 
in Scotland no reference is made in your Majesty’s most 
gracious speech to legislative proposals for giving similar ad- 
vantages to the rest of the United Kingdom.’? This was 
supported by the arguments we have already summarized. 
The debate was remarkable for the admission from both sides 
of the House that the people desired a religious education ; 
for the speech of Mr. Chamberlain ; for the unqualified manner 
in which members of the Government asserted their determi- 
nation to uphold the voluntary schools in their integrity ; and 
for the manner in which Mr. Morley, as leader of the Oppo- 
sition, threw over the principles with regard to the conduct of 
elementary education for which the Radicals have hitherto 
contended, in order to secure the votes of the Irish Roman 
Catholic members. Mr. Chamberlain expressed his strong 
preference for universal School Boards and undenominational 
education, but in the existing circumstances of the country he 
said we had to consider what was practicable. To destroy 
the voluntary schools would inflict upon the country an im- 
mediate outlay of from thirty to forty millions to supply their 
place, and an additional annual charge of nearly two millions 
for their maintenance. He felt, therefore, it was necessary to 
offer such terms as the supporters of these schools would 
accept. It was certain they would not yield with respect to 
the religious. teaching, and it was equally certain they would 
not hand over their schools to what was termed popular 
management. He therefore advocated that to them equally 
with Board schools there should be paid a sum representing 
the average amount now received in school fees throughout 
the country for the education of each child upon the condition 


1 School Guardian, p. 848. 2 Times, February 22, 
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that the schools should be made free, and that the money to 
enable this to be done should be provided by the Imperial 
Exchequer. He asserted that the object of many members of 
the Opposition was to destroy the voluntary schools of the 
country, and to that he was not prepared to be a party. Mr. 
Stanhope, the only member of the Cabinet who spoke, said : 
‘It is our desire that we should be enabled to make these pro- 
posals to the House with due regard to particular objects. The 
first of these objects, as I will candidly avow, is that in nothing 
we propose we shall damage or injure the prospects of volun- 
tary schools.’ Mr. Morley, in winding up the debate for the 
Opposition, said: ‘ Our position, I think, is this: that when a 
school is intended for all it should be managed by representa- 
tives of the whole community. Where, on the other hand, the 
school claims to be for the use of a section of the community, 
as, for example, the Catholics or the Jews, it may continue to 
receive public support as long as it is under the management 
of that sect.’ This extraordinary bid for the Roman Catholic 
vote was at once accepted on their part by Mr. Sexton ; but 
it may be well to point out the complete disavowal thus made 
of all for which the Radical party has hitherto contended. 
Their first and eager outcry was for a conscience clause to 
enable parents to send their children to schools with whose 
religious teaching they did not agree. This concession was 
reluctantly made by the founders and supporters of Church 
schools, as they had erected and maintained them for the 
education of children whose parents belonged to their own 
communion, or for those who wished their children to have 
Church teaching. At their request the imposition of a con- 
science clause was made imperative by Act of Parliament ; 
now Mr. Morley desires that State assistance should only be 
given to denominational schools which have no conscience 
clause. Then the Radicals have always argued that State aid 
should only be given to schools under boards popularly elected 
in which no distinctive religious teaching is given. Now Mr. 
Morley desires that it may be given when no popular representa- 
tion is allowed, and when the most exclusive forms of religious 
teaching are rigidly adhered to. The motive for such action 
was only too obvious. It was, on the one hand, to gain the 
Irish vote, and, on the other, to show that he was quite willing 
for all religious bodies to have their denominational schools 
provided the Church of England was robbed of hers. We 
suppose this is what is termed ‘religious liberty.” The result 
of the amendment was a majority of sixty for Government, 
and the adjournment of the question till next year. 
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. The debate on this amendment sufficed to show us what 
al we have to expect. Both parties in the House of Commons 
of stand forth as champions of free education. The Ministerial f 
re side propose it with the avowed intention of preserving the f 
ms religious liberty of the voluntary schools, and placing them a 
I: \ with respect to State aid on an equality with Board schools. § 
On the other hand, the Opposition desire to crush our Church f 
e schools, if possible, and give special favours to Roman Catholic 4 
iS or Dissenting schools, and to cover the country with School i 
i Boards and Board schools. : 
” Under these circumstances Churchmen have to consider h 
” what is the wisest course for them to pursue. The question i 
e before them is not whether they prefer free schools or schools q 


where the parents pay a suitable fee for the education of i 
? their children, but whether they will try to come to terms 4 


ae with the present Government, who are anxious to deal fairly 
nt with them, or to fall back upon a on possumus, and run the 
ic risk of having to face proposals for free schools made by a i 
ut Government determined to ruin their schools, and probably d 
de to confiscate them. 4 
d. We confess that, much as we dislike free education, and q 
© convinced as we are that it will fail to secure the benefits 
08 expected from it by its advocates, whilst it will probably be the 
= parent of expected and unexpected evils to the community, 
ch we dare not recommend the more venturous course. Reli- ' 
he * gious education is, in our opinion, the all-important point in 4 
= debate, and we feel that all other considerations are light ; 
a in the balance when weighed against this. It is obviously q 
as possible to secure definite religious teaching in schools j 
8 5 where no fees are paid as in schools where they are required. F 
be And if we can obtain Parliamentary guarantees that justify 
us in believing that our voluntary schools can be maintained 
iid in their integrity, we think it is wiser to submit to a force 
ed that we cannot resist, and to come to a concordat now, rather 
Ar. than to trust to an unknown future, with the great probabilities 
e that at no distant day all for which we most care in popular 
— education will be entirely destroyed. A strong argument in 
oe favour of this view is to be found in the passionate earnest- 
he ness with which the most determined opponents of Church 
ns schools and religious education are set upon defeating any 
ols proposals for free education which may be made by the pre- 
Ve sent Government. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
_ in all the earlier efforts for providing education for the poorer 


classes of the people, the schools were not only free, but a 
considerable part of the children’s clothing was provided 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LIX. N 
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gratuitously by the managers of the school ; and certainly in 
those days religious teaching was as strongly insisted upon 
as ever it has been since. We feel, therefore, that our action 
must be determined by the proposals which the Government 
may make. We see great difficulties in the way, and great 
objections to any system of free education ; but we also see the 
most serious risk we run if we neglect to avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity for settling the question, as it is not likely 
that a better opportunity will be afforded us, whilst it is not 
at all improbable that if nothing is done now we shall have 
to face the subject at no distant day under much more dis- 
advantageous conditions. And if it be said, what guarantee 
have we that if we accept the Government proposals they 
will be continued? it can only be answered that if placed 
under the protection of an Act of Parliament, we should have 
as much security as we can obtain in any case, and that it 
would be more difficult to repeal such an Act than it would 
be to carry a measure for free education with things as they 
now stand. 

When we have arrived at the position of being willing to 
consider the proposals which the Government may make on 
the subject, and to co-operate with them, if possible, we have 
next to consider what schools are to be brought under these 
new conditions. Lord Salisbury says that ‘by making edu- 
cation compulsory, by forcing the people to send their 
children to school whether they ask it or not, you are in- 
curring a certain obligation to relieve the burden of that 
compulsion, where the circumstances of the parent are such 
that it is too heavy for him to bear.’ But this is very far 
from doing what the advocates of free education intend. They 
aim at something much more extensive ; they wish to relieve 
not only those who find the burden of paying for their 
children’s education too heavy to bear, but those also who 
are in the enjoyment of sufficient incomes to pay for such 
education without more inconvenience than people who are 
not possessed of a boundless income always experience in 
paying their debts. The American system of common schools 
is evidently regarded as the model upon which our school 
system should be framed: and that at a time when the 
American people are beginning to see the defects in their 
system, and to send their children to other schools to a much 
greater extent than was common a few years since. This is 
the time when our advanced Liberals, in their eagerness to 
destroy religious education, propose that we should adopt 
what many of the more thoughtful and better educated of the 
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people who have tried the system are disposed to discard. If 
a system of free education is to be introduced into this 
country, it is certainly most desirable that Lord Salisbury’s 
views on the subject should be the basis on which such a 
system should rest ; and that the whole community should 
not be taxed or rated to provide education for those who are 
able to pay for it themselves. We see no way by which this 
end can be effectually attained but by limiting the amount 
to be expended on the education of each child in a school 
that receives from the State a grant in lieu of fees. In this 
way free education might, to some extent, be confined to those 
to whom the remission of school fees would be an object. 
The question which necessarily forces itself into promi- 
nence in all discussions about free education is, what effect 
would it have upon the finances of a school? Of course this 
must depend upon the system adopted. If we assume, for 
purposes of illustration, that the plan suggested by Mr. 
Chamberlain is the one that will ultimately obtain, it is easy 
to see what its effect would be. He assumed that an average 
fee would be paid in all cases, so that in schools where the 
fee was high there would be a loss, and in schools where 
the fee was low there would be a gain. Such average fee 
would probably be ten or eleven shillings annually, and as 
eleven shillings would be equal to threepence a week, all 
schools that charged less than that sum would be gainers, 
all schools that charged more would be losers. The latest 
returns show that last year 54°72 per cent. of the children 
attending Church schools paid less than threepence a week, 
27°58 per cent. paid threepence, and 17°70 per cent. paid more 
than threepence. To put this in another way, for 910,572 
children under instruction in Church schools the schools 
would be gainers ; for 458,953 they would neither lose nor 
gain; and for 294,541 they would be losers. If we could 
analyse these figures more closely, so as to ascertain where 
the schools were situated in which these children were taught, 
we should probably find that all the children in agricultural 
districts, and some of those in large towns, were paying the 
lower fees, whilst the higher fees were in all cases paid by 
children in the larger towns. If this were the case the 
difficulty could be adjusted to a great extent by permitting 
voluntary schools in large towns to have the choice of dis- 
pensing with fees, and obtaining the Government grant in 
lieu of them, or of retaining their present position, as is now 
done in Scotland. If a system of free schools should be in- 
troduced, it would be only fair to require that such a school 
N2 
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should be within reach of every child; but it need by no 
means follow that every school in a thickly populated neigh- 
bourhood should be a free school. We know as a matter of 
fact that many parents prefer to pay a higher school fee in 
order that their children may mix with somewhat superior 
class-mates, and we cannot doubt that the same feeling would 
exist after schools became free. The probability is that it 
would be intensified rather than diminished, as perfectly free 
schools might be expected to attract more of the lowest class 
of gutter children than at present attend regularly ; or, if 
they did not do that, they would have none of the power of 
selection which the present system of paying fees enables 
them to practise ; for now children unable to pay the fees 
can be sent home, and the question of their being able or not 
able to pay the fee may sometimes influence a teacher in 
taking or rejecting them when his school is nearly full. It is 
asserted confidently that these plans are freely used in many 
Board schools to avoid taking children who are not likely to 
bring credit to the school. Under the altered circumstances 
the obvious plan would be to work all the Church schools in a 
town or district under a central committee of Churchmen, and 
to make some of the schools free, whilst at others fees were 
charged, and so to adapt them to the varied wants of the 
people as to secure a good attendance of every section of the 
labouring classes. The Church has hitherto suffered more 
than a little inthe matter of education from each parish being 
managed as though it were complete in itself, and we are 
satisfied that anything which tended to united action by draw- 
ing the clergy and their parishioners in a town or rural deanery 
to work together would be great gain. We assume that all 
Board schools would be free. 

It may be well to call attention to the importance of 
utilizing the opportunity which the inauguration of a system 
of free education provides for doing something effectual towards 
grading our schools. At present elementary and second- 
ary education are confused, and have *no distinctive marks 
placed upon them, to the grievous injury of both. The sup- 
porters of Board schools, having the purses of all the ratepayers 
of the district at their disposal, have erected and are maintain- 
ing schools which are secondary in everything but the 
name. The legislature never intended the community to be 
taxed for such schools as are used almost exclusively by 
persons well able to pay a fee that would make them self- 
supporting. This abuse ought to be ended, and this it can 
only be by legislative enactment. Let provision be made, so 
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far as is desirable, for enabling clever children of the poorer 
classes to take advantage of the secondary schools by found- 
ing exhibitions for their benefit ; but this is quite a different 
thing from converting elementary schools into secondary 
ones. There is a great movement going on throughout the 
country in favour of good secondary schools for girls as well 
as for boys, and if some system could be introduced by which 
security could be obtained that only properly qualified persons 
should be allowed to open such schools, we should hope that 
an abundant supply of really efficient ones would be obtained. 
If, after this first and important step was taken, it was found 
that religious zeal and private enterprise were insufficient for 
the task, and that there were neighbourhoods needing such 
schools, then Government might furnish a stimulus, either by 
some plan resembling that which has been recently inauguyated 
in Wales, or by offering small building grants to those who 
would undertake the work ; but in no case ought the main- 
tenance of such schools to be made a burden upon the rates 
or the taxes of the country. We feel it to be most desirable 
that attention should be called to this part of the subject, as 
it would be difficult to remedy existing anomalies unless 
some provision were made by which the functions now 
discharged by the more advanced elementary schools were 
otherwise provided for. The question that both elementary 
and secondary schools are needed should be fairly faced, 
each division should be made as good as possible of its 
kind, and then, instead of the present unsatisfactory re- 
sults of our present costly system of education, we might 
hope for some really better provision for the instruction 
of the people. Now we seem content with cramming a 
certain mechanical kind of knowledge into the children’s 
heads which will serve them in good stead at the next ex- 
amination, and which after it has accomplished this is too 
generally forgotten. What we want is a system which will 
teach them how to think, and help to form in them high 
principles, founded upon a real Christian belief which will 
conduce to their abiding elevation in this life, and prepara- 
tion for the next. Now, money is lavished in order to secure 
a higher percentage of passes so as to gain a larger Govern- 
ment grant, and to be able to boast of the great success which 
has been achieved ; if this money were expended on a really 
well-planned system, infinitely more good might be obtained. 
Such a system in our opinion cannot be obtained until the 
question of secondary as well as elementary education is fully 
considered ; for until this is done there can be no adequate 
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provision for the proper and sufficient instruction of the 
cleverer children, and without this any scheme would justly 
be open to the charge of being injurious to the higher educa- 
tion of the people. 


ArT. X—LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


1. Lady Georgiana Fullerton, sa Vie et ses Giuvres. Par Mme. 
AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, zée LA FERRONAYS. (Paris, 1888.) 
Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. From the French of 
Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, by HENRY JAMES COLERIDGE, 
of the Society of Jesus. (London, 1888.) 
3. Merry England, January. ‘ Ellen Middleton,’ by the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. (London, 1890.) 


N 


THE above three publications belong specially to our own 
day, when the Church of Rome, in the throes of her own 
great trials (supremely in Italy, where her head professedly 
lives as a captive), is making everywhere corresponding 
efforts to recover lost ground, temporal and spiritual. The 
English Church, far more than the Dissenting bodies, is 
notably the object of even bitter hostility, particularly at the 
hands of any recent ‘deserter’ from her fold, but also of 
other such of an earlier day. The causes of this ebullition 
of rancour and rejuvenescence of antiquated charges against 
the national Church, fully answered by an older generation, 
are not difficult to conceive: the passion of present trials, the 
exuberant life of the English Church, the ‘ prejudice’ against 
Romanism of our middle and lower classes—who, despite the 
‘catch’ of some noble names, have not hitherto been in the 
slightest degree touched by the Roman fever—and other 
provocations, which we may not now stay to consider. 

The fact referred to is enough, and it is patent; yet, as a 
present ecclesiastical phase of action, it perhaps demands 
more attention and warning than it has received ; for there 
is a real danger in these reprinted charges and attacks to 
many who are not well armed for the onset; and who, having 
found in their ancient Anglican ritual some once-neglected 
‘Catholic’ principles of faith and practice, which they now 
hold as obligatory, are a mark for the expert controversialist, 
who tries to ensnare by perverting into Roman Catholic 
characteristics what in truth are the common heritage of the 
Church Catholic throughout the world. 
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It has more than once been remarked that contro- 
versy on the side of Rome is a sort of ‘ joint-stock” con- 
cern, and, whilst writing this, a Roman Catholic newspaper 
sets forth a formal association of priests,‘ A new Catholic 
Union,’ with the express object of controversy. Its members 
are, as a branch of ‘ The Catholic Truth Society,’ to promote 
the instruction and help of priests, as from a common func 
by the supply of information, and the giving of references 
and authorities, on history and theology. The association, 
consisting of such as have access to the best libraries—often 
out of the reach of other priests —is meant to be militant 
only. 

It may be also noted that there has sprung up a ‘press’ 
industry with quite abnormal activity. Wherever it is pos- 
sible, a Roman Catholic ‘organ’ is launched, and ‘loud’ reports 
of every matter, small and great, affecting ‘ Catholicism’ are 
printed, with selections from or reviews of books, by any 
writer, from which a point or two may be scored against the 
Church of England. The third publication in our heading is 
one of the latest of these ventures of the new ‘propaganda,’ 
and it has been well inspired in placing Mr. Gladstone’s name 
on the cover of its first number, where we rejoice to see it. 
This press activity is shown by ‘many inventions’: small 
books for (supposed) English converts, and other prints—the 
Tablet, Weekly Register, the Month, and other serials; nor 
least of such is the Catholic News, a record of ‘ Catholic pro- 
gress’ from Preston. Other weekly papers help the move- 
ment. We can have no objection to such activity, still less any 
fear of its large or lasting success ; but we somewhat desiderate 
a higher tone and a more refined manner of speech than we 
generally meet with in these publications. That indifferent 
work of this kind is not done by the majority of old priests 
in England we feel sure; it is chiefly the work of ‘de- 
serters,’ and of that ‘ insolent and aggressive faction ’ which the 
venerated Cardinal Newman branded so forcibly. It is almost 
ludicrous to see the attitude of superiority towards the English 
Church assumed by this party. It reminds one of the narrow- 
ness and violence and uncharitableness of some rabid Irish 
Protestant lecturer denunciating the Church of Rome; but 
its mere spite, scorn, and rancour are unequalled or unexcelled. 
Everything in the English Church is for scoffing and foulness 
and libel. 

The late Dr. Littledale—whose death has left no small 
gap in the ranks of Defenders of the Faith—did very solid 
work against this faction, and the best testimony to his power 
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is to be seen in the fiery hate with which he is regarded by 
those whose work he helped to spoil. One of these contro- 
versialist priests—a ‘deserter’ seminarist of portentous pre- 
tensions—appears in the newspapers, and in a recent little 
book, as so ‘possessed’ with the doctor’s personality that 
even to name him is enough to arouse a sadly anti-Christian 
temper, a very paroxysm of bitterness, wrath, and frenzy ; 
and to call forth words of such ungoverned fury that he dares 
to compare a brother clergyman, much his senior, to ‘the 
grinning face of Voltaire.’ 

The publications in our heading have connecting links : 
the former two in their subject, and no further ; the latter two 
also in their motive of publication—the service of the Church 
of Rome. Mr. Coleridge’s book has also the professed desire 
to present in English the life of a singular, accomplished, and 
good woman and authoress, and to woo others to imitate her 
in the one great outward act of her life. 

Comparing the first two publications in themselves, there 
is a world of difference. Mrs. Craven’s style, as might be 
expected, is enticing in itself, and the subject ‘ Life’—what 
there is of it—is natural, unstrained, restful. In a chatty, 
caressing, effusive narrative, she tells the scanty ways, words, 
and acts of the child and girl, not always using heroics, or 
seeing a heroine in her subject, albeit throughout the book 
she exalts or flatters, and, being French, there is, as a great 
French writer says, ‘par conséquent une wuvre eragérée. 

With Mrs. Craven’s life-long knowledge and friendship 
not much could escape her skilled and facile pen ; and what 
is written may be relied on as pure in motive, and true. There 
is, it must be said, too much of a very uneventful early life ; 
of petty traits and trivialities, with no touch of real character, 
and, everywhere, vastly too many details about others that in 
no way affect the ‘Life’; and, in truth, we feel the only 
defect of the book is on this one point; for the original 
figure, whom we want to measure, is obscured by digressions 
as to other people, and by a multiplicity of commonplace 
surroundings. Then, the letters and extracts, throughout, 
should have been more thoroughly sifted ; and this is all the 
more remarkable in a portraiture by so charming and ex- 
perienced an authoress. Many of these have not a feature of 
interest, or an indication of the real woman of shining: gifts, 
either in their subjects or treatment. Of course the ‘ conver- 
sion’ of Lady Georgiana was, even with Mrs. Craven, a 
dominant reason for writing her ‘ Life, and that is virtually the 
culmination of the interest sought to be raised—-being always 
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in view from the beginning of the book—yet there is even on 
this point no conscious exaggeration, little of magniloquent 
description, or scenic effect, as of a great battle and a mighty 
victory. We have here and there just a hint, and no more, 
of doubts casually started ; of ‘sufferings and bruises’ unde- 
scribed, and, provokingly, without any definite particulars, or 
any very clear foundation in the ‘ Life’ itself for their sugges- 
tion. In truth—and we affirm this with some warrant of an 
early friend of Lady Georgiana’s—no one knows for certain 
how the imposed religious change took place, or what were 
its real and effective grounds. The gentle, calm, subdued 
life, in its very quaint simplicity, is kept in consistent lines 
of quiet self-restrained transference to its newly-accepted 
‘obedience’; whilst the goodness which was always in Lady 
Georgiana is advisedly shown in a demonstrative way only 
after her ‘ conversion’; and yet this is done even here Without 
setting her in ‘the very highest regions of the Christian life’ 
with Mr. Coleridge ; but Mrs: Craven is adorn Roman Catho- 
lic and herself an amiable example (as she somewhere remarks) 
of the very different kind of speech and feeling of old Catholics 
and new converts towards the English Church. 

In closing Mrs. Craven’s book we cannot but regret that 
no more is told of the action and form of the outward /:fe of 
the gifted author of Ellen Middleton-- the book being ‘ conse- 
crated to her //e, rather than to her works’—but in truth 
there was no more to tell ; the outward life was too unobtru- 
sive and uneventful to demand a record for its own sake, 
and her inward life—the life of the soul—‘ dwelt apart,’ and was 
only very partially known to any, family or friends ; yet, looking 
face to face at what we are permitted to see of her, and feeling 
our way behind the mere written record, we cannot but be 
strangely drawn to linger fondly over her and fold her to our 
hearts, as one to whom God gave lifelong grace for good, 
such as her ‘ conversion’ certainly did not initiate in her. 

This book is perhaps most remarkable for the history of 
its production, as being the work—written within a single year 
—-of one who has passed over eighty years, and whose anxiety 
to bring it out quickly, ere the pen might fall from the hand of 
one so gifted, may excuse some detects such as we have slightly 
noted, with others ; and an aged memory may also have been 
at fault in some points ; as in the statement that the idea of 
nurses for the English army was due to the Catholic revival in 
England and the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul; but the same 
mind is faithful in showing that all Axow/ledge of Catholic dogma 
was preceded in Lady Georgiana by a very early yearning for 
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confession and absolution, perhaps caught from her Roman 
Catholic nurse ; and that, from childhood, she had been taken 
habitually to the church of her nurse, and so grew to be 
attracted by the externals of the Roman Service, though, as 
she herself says, knowing nothing of the meaning of what 
passed before her, but ‘loving with a passion the forms of 
the Catholic worship’ (p. 120). Faithful also is the pen that 
in truest candour allows Lady Georgiana to speak, even in 
her almost dying hours, of ‘spiritual desolation’ as possible 
at the last ; and also writes of her actual departure, ‘ Did she 
obtain the grace of which she speaks? Came the last hour 
quickly as she had desired, not only without regret but with 
joy? The answer remains the secret of her soul . . . but after 
a crisis of suffering there was an angelic calm .. .’ (p. 549). 
This is a striking and solemn passage, in view of the absolute 
certainty which the Church of Rome holds forth to a// who seek 
her fold—that absolute certainty both of knowledge and of 
safety, so alluring yet unproved, if not belied by experiences 
of her own children, lay and ‘religious, women and men; yea 
even by Saints: that absolute certainty which, moreover, is so 
fallacious, being alike the mark of other ‘heretic’ religious bodies 
as well as of Rome ; and because it partakes so largely of mere 
personal elements. A book constructed and motived as Mrs. 
Craven’s is might not have rightly withheld any ‘experience’ 
of its subject, and she has the honour of concealing nothing. 
The English Zzfe by Mr. Coleridge—it is worth remark- 
ing—leaves out the above passage, and the true motive 
is suggested, if not confessed, when Mr. Coleridge says in his 
preface, of the French authoress, ‘she has not thought it 
necessary to shrink[!] from the publication of what would 
be thought unadvisable in England, and adds that he has been 
‘more reserved.’ Yes, verily, ‘more reserved’ ; but less faithful 
to the ¢ruth. 

We turn to the work of H. J. Coleridge, S.J., not for- 
getting its disadvantage as chiefly ‘copy, with lingering 
backward thoughts of the original, and some regret to class 
them together, the one being genuine, loving nature, and of 
the ancient Catholic temper ; the other well-meaning artifice, 
manifested from the first to the very last page. It professes 
to offer ‘whatever the reader would have found in a literal 
translation of the French, with a few exceptions ;’ and, again, 
its author says ‘it cannot claim to be either a perfectly faith- 
ful ¢ranslation or an original work,’ the latter sentence being 
perhaps more candid than the former, for a literal translation 
must have given a// that is in the original, and have put nothing 
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in which was not there; but Mr. Coleridge has made insertions 
and omissions at pleasure, and, by his ‘arrangements’ and 
manipulation of the original, has in effect wrought out almost 
a new book. The additions are his own, the omissions are 
of Mrs. Craven’s words, which were all meant by her to tone 
into a true Life, unto which, in any light, the operator has 
added absolutely nothing. It is not easy to test a book with 
such professions of its character ; for it cannot be judged of 
as either ¢vans/ation or original. What is it, then? A gloss, 
and also an ‘improvement,’ in the sense in which an old 
master’s picture has too often been ‘improved ’ injuriously, or 
as a Dissenting teacher ‘improves’ in his teaching. If Mr. 
Coleridge “ad desired simply to make the English Z2fe ‘as 
perfect as might be,’ he might, with his free hand, have justi- 
fiably selected the pages which would have helped the general 
effect, and left out what mars it. He should have omitttd some 
defects of his original, eg. the anecdote of the mere child 
thinking of a garden treat and so mistaking her mother’s words, 
‘Drive to... Chardin’s, for ‘jardin’ (p. 32) ; and the frivolous 
one (p. 39) of the ‘ box of bonbons ;’ with many a page more of 
trivialities till ‘Georgiana left the schoolroom’; none of which, 
as before said, show any marked character: also, a mass of 
letters to an old governess would never have been reprinted, 
with some others, that singularly fail, as before noted, to in- 
dicate a subject for biography, or the real talent and idiosyn- 
crasy of their authoress. A second hand might well have 
remedied a fault of the original. Neither would such a passage 
as this have been recorded : ‘ As soon as she reached Paris she 
again took up her pen’ (p.62)—took up her pen !—and wrote 
‘Papaand mamma are gone for their visit to St. Cloud ; mean- 
time S., G., William and I are in the green drawing-room, the 
first playing the piano, the others reading, and all four as 
comfortable as can be.’ Again, if Mr. Coleridge had simply 
aimed at making the English Zzfe as true as might be, he 
would have eschewed all attempts, visible throughout his book, 
to throw the glamour of ‘ Catholicism’ over even his subject’s 
‘unconverted ’ life, and to make her /a/f a Catholic from the 
first. She had, he says, quoting Tertullian, or misquoting, 
‘a mind naturally Catholic’ (‘Christiana’ is, we believe, Ter- 
tullian’s word), and ‘ It was chavzty that inspired her to become 
an author, and it was in the service of charity that she worked 
the mine’ (p. 129). This is quoted from Mrs. Craven in praise 
of her‘ converted’ life; but she was, in fact, a ‘ Protestant’ 
when her first and most striking book, E//en Middleton, came 
out, and made her notable as an author. Moreover, with a 
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single eye to a ¢rue Life only, there would have been less of 
what is almost a vulgar taste for crowding into the book—as 
indeed the original does, prattling unto weariness—all kinds 
of distinctions, titles, nobilities and notabilities, specially of 
the ‘convert’ class; an element of external things which 
Lady Georgiana had, of all people, the least hankering about 
—they being her natural environment. So retired and re- 
tiring in truth was her actual life till middle womanhood, that 
her nearest friends wondered when her first novel made her 
famous ; she had gvowz, if one may so speak reverently, ‘as a 
root out of a dry ground’; very dry, religiously. 

But Mr. Coleridge’s work was evidently designed and 
motived by that which was more, .far more to him, than the 
mere literary achievement of writing a valuable book, or the 
precious and loved labour of depicting a soz/ for its own sake, 
in its own individuality, and apart from the interests of the 
Church to which Lady Georgiana was variously moved to pro- 
fess adherence. As a good ‘ convert,’ he meant and has written 
a gentle polemic. Hence, throughout the book, its form is 
largely modified by the decision to draw in al! the aspects 
and connexions in society—especially high society—of the 
‘conversion’ of an aristocratic woman of talent; and so he 
does, with skilful hand and many bits of genuine devoutness, 
‘make believe’ that the Church of Rome is fast, as in flood time, 
gaining, and the Church of England losing, the great and 
noble names in the land. This effect is produced by nuances 
and ambiguities of narration, bits of translation, interfused 
comment, and a confusion of times and dates, somewhat 
doubtfully jumbled, yet successful for their object ; so that all 
the ‘conversions’ of more than forty years are made to seem 
as recent or incontinuous action. Such, at least, is the effect, 
as we happen to know, of the book upon those who, living 
abroad, have been pleased with Mr. Coleridge’s spirit and 
skill, and are now surprised and glad to have the key of the 
book discovered to them. Now, this impressed illusion and 
effect produces, as before noticed, if not a decidedly original, 
at least a guast-original book, for it is certainly not a true 
and fair reproduction of the original French, either in form 
or motive ; and it has this evident advantage over a faithful 
translation ' (which would not have so subserved the English 

' We were struck with one bit of translation: ‘I found Marion nicer 
than ever, and in very good looks’ (p. 297). The original is ‘En grande 
beauté et plus aimable que jamais.’ If Marion had been a Catholic she 
would have surely been a star of beauty, if not an angel ; but she was 


only a Protestant, and so had to put up with the scant gallantry of 
Mr. Coleridge. 
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propaganda) that it is not liable to be exactly examined for 
inaccuracy of rendering as a translation, or for the faults of 
an original, where so much is obscure, confused, interjected, 
and belonging to others, and where, frequently, it is not easy 
to say who is the author or speaker, Mrs. Craven or Mr. 
Coleridge. 

There is one other smaller note of comment—a sign seldom 
absent from deserters of their baptismal Church for that of 
Rome—that the book habitually speaks of, or suggests, the 
notion that the fold they have left is a ‘ feeble folk,’ benighted, 
lost, and quite unable to understand high and mystic ‘ Catholic’ 
thoughts and feeling. With gentle condescension, as Mr. 
Coleridge, or with others’ amusing superciliousness, the poor 
Church of England people are as all the sects, mere ‘ Protes- 
tants, not worthy of more than a slighting reference,' and yet 
one potent shadow never seems wholly absent from the minds 
specially of the newly-illuminated ones—the Church of Eng; 
land—and this gains her the distinction of sly occasional darts, 
and open or underlying general aim in many a passing phrase } 
as when Mr. Coleridge declares that at the time of the Oxford 
movement ‘ the sfzrit of the body was shown in the fact that 
the Catholic elements had died out [of the Church of England} 
as heterogeneous’ (p. 156). Had it been said that such ele- 
ments had become obscured, neglected, or even individually 
denied, there would have been no escape from the charge. ‘’Tis 
true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis’tis true,’ but the libel— and a libel it 
must be—is in the chosen words, ‘ spzrét of the body ’ and ‘ the 
Catholic elements had died out’ ; for the spirit of the body was 
in the Church herself, formally and ideally, not in individual 
action ; and nothing had died out in the dogma or ordered 
practice of her rites and worship. It was in truth the very 
Catholic elements within her body that could not die, that 
saved the Church, by God’s good providence, from the days of 
the Oxford movement and onward ; and that have from within, 
not from without, revived her life so wondrously since then, and 
more and more prevail. It was the very truth and existence 
of these Catholic elements that moved the spirit of a Newman 
(name revered), a Pusey, a Rose,a Palmer,and many others— 
‘men famous in the congregation, men of renown ’—because 
they saw them belied within the Church by brethren of an alien 
type, and threatened without by the rampant liberalism of the 
day ; and if some, beloved and honoured, at last gave up the 

1 If they are good, they might have been ‘Saints if they had been 


Catholics,’ as Mrs. Craven says of Mrs. Fry (p. 136). If they are dad, 
they are like the prophet’s figs, ‘ very bad.’ 
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noble strife to keep their hold of them wethin her fold, yet 
thousands and tens of thousands of others have been taught to 
see and find, and now more and more to hold them fast, as the 
true heritage of their fathers, unmoved by the jealous hostility 
of sects or the selfish taunts of Rome, whose so loudly boasted 
time of triumph is now really a thing of the past: a triumph, 
moreover, which never reached the hearts of the people at 
large, and which to-day can show only a scant sporadic in- 
gathering xot at all measurable with the increase of population, 
and with no starry names. But if the spirit of the body be 
determined by the mere practice of its members and ministers, 
what may be said for the Church of France before the first 
revolution, where not only the ‘Catholic elements’ but even 
the element of Christianity, yea of all religion, had died out 
all but universally ; where priests consecrated the Mass and 
mocked, and preached and scoffed, being infidels when such 
had even ceased to bear publicshame? We need not refer to 
other analogies, save one—the time of the renaissance, when 
Rome itself was glorified in being made, by priests, bishops, 
cardinals, and pope, the seat of restored classic and heathen 
culture and corruption. Certainly a more suicidal taunt the 
advocate of Rome could not have made than to confound 
the unhappy times of individual failure with the true ‘spirit 
of the body,’ preserved elsewhere and accessible to all in her 
formal documents and ordered services, and in the lives of 
many a holy soul, albeit not a Roman ‘ Saint.’ 

In the Church’s worst estate in England, she ever formally 
held fast and required the profession of the Nicene Creed by 
her ininisters, he one test by which all ancient Councils deter- 
mined heresy in any body of professing Christians. ‘The 
Catholic faith whole and undefiled’ was hers on her storm- 
worn banner—as with the great Greek Church to this day— 
borne safely through the fiery trials of the sixteenth century 
though imperilled long and often by foreign ‘ Protestant ’ and 
Roman attempts. She held forth in her catechetical teaching 
the vital dogma of the Faith, ‘ the outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace—the BoDY and BLOOD of 
Christ . . . vertly and indeed taken and received by the faith- 
ful . . .” and in her Communion Office she bound ¢he ‘ Sacri- 
fice with cords, yea! even unto the horns of the altar.’ 

If the Church’s discipline failed to keep her ministers and 
people up to the standard of her own ideal, she had only the 
sad experience of the whole Western Church before the Re- 
formation, when we read in Council after Council—Constance, 
Basle, the Lateran—demands for a reform ‘in Head and 
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members’! Of which condition of things the general Protestant 
Reformation was the direct outcome, and, in some points, the 
blundering, imperfect response. We need not specify par- 
ticulars ; it is no delight to us to drag to light the darker annals 
of the Church of Rome. 

It can only provoke a smile when Mr. Coleridge, following 
Mrs. Craven, refers to Charles Greville and Lord Brougham— 
such names! on such a subject as Church doctrine !—the 
one a questionable man of the world, the other a Presbyterian. 
We wholly decline such testimony ; but occasion is taken, from 
the episode of their criticism of Ellen Middleton, and Lady 
Georgiana’s language about confession therein, to assert that 
‘twenty years earlier, no Anglican author would have thought 
of writing these passages ’(p. 157). Here, again, the too 
well known defects of individual teaching are taken for the 
Church’s own standard. Surely our deserter brother must 
have forgotten (what Mrs. Craven might excusably not have 
known) his early Anglican ‘companions of the devout life ’— 
Andrews, Hooker, Taylor, Patrick, Sutton, George Herbert, 
and many more, all and each of whom would have spoken of 
confession with equal fullness; and where, moreover, did 
Lady Georgiana learn her doctrine but in the spirit and 
offices of the English Church, honestly read—yea, and read 
without a guide—but in which she alas! like many other 
‘converts,’ had never been fully taught at home? What other 
‘Catholic elements’ she would have found in the English 
Church had she been in concern about dogma chiefly—which 
she was not—we may not say, but it is not a little notable 
that this clever woman, unbiased and using her own judgment, 
did, unhelped, find in the English Church one great element 
of the Catholic faith, ‘the forgiveness of sins’ and ministerial 
absolution, about which she was*® from early days almost 
morbidly concerned, and which dominated her while writing 
Ellen Middleton. 

With some half regard and regret, we pass from Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s book, only stopping to note its very imperfect form, 
its too prevailing slipshad style, and its total perversion of a 
flowing, pleasant, original work to the purposes of a ‘brief’ 
for a not prospering cause, and a trap to catch feeble Church 
of England folk. 

The Life-subject of the first two books in our heading has 
recently been recalled to our memory by a reprint in the new 
serial, Merry England, of Mr. Gladstone’s review of her book, 
Ellen Middleton. This article has had a sudden and factitious 
Jurore stirred about it from the fact of its appearing in a very 
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superior Roman Catholic 1 magazine, and fi from its writer’s high 
standing in Church and State and in literary circles. Both 
sides have sought to make capital therefrom, against or for Mr. 
Gladstone. Radical organs have been ‘shrieking’ about it as 
a political sin and folly, because ‘ Nonconformists ’—the ‘back- 
bone’ of the Liberal party—loathe the name of ‘ Confession,’ 
and they think it is sure to damage their idol at the elections. 
The 7Zad/et, that extremely pleasant and half-fair religious 
organ, says it ‘has naturally caused considerable flutterings 
in the Anglican dovecotes’; why, it does not tell us, but, as 
Catholics or Anglicans, we simply say ‘our withers are un- 
wrung.’ We are only thankful that such an admirable article 
has been rescued from oblivion. But for a correspondence 
between its author and the editor of Merry England which 
has found its way into the newspapers, we should have 
thought it could only have been per zncuriam that it was not 
included in the charming volumes of Gleanings which Mr. 
Gladstone published some years ago. 

But Ellen Middleton (the article in question) has more 
than a factitious interest, for its own sake and for that of the 
Church. It appeared first in the English Review for July 
1844, anonymously ; with what kind of reception we do not 
know. It was simultaneous with the first break in Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s singularly winning private life, or there- 
abouts, when she at last drzfted into the Roman Communion. 
Whatsoever else Mr. Gladstone’s paper may be, it is merest 
justice to consider it as an unbiased and disinterested display 
of opinion on a far-reaching topic of personal religion, and 
that by one who even then was known as a widely-cultured 
public man, a subtle thinker, a leading mind, and, specially, a 
religious and ecclesiastical devotee. 

The review appealed to us personally, after we had w ritten 
the notes upon the first two books, as another illustration of 
that motzf which we have alluded to as operating on the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge in his Zzfe above noticed. But it has also an 
independent and double interest of its own, both as being in 
touch with Mr. Gladstone’s rare mental life and as to its 
literary character. Of course it is able, full, acute, analytical, 
moral, and we may be allowed to think that it shows an aspect 
of his mind not yet effaced, where so much else has, by his 
own confession, changed: since the fibre of his past spiritual 
life has, according to his own argument in Ellen Middleton, a 
sure link with its present action. 

The review is not simply a review of a book—it zs that, 
but it is also more than that: it is essentially an Essay, and 
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Ellen Middleton is, mainly, a text. The subject is the life of 
the soul, a great matter, upon which our own day, with its 
many religious novelties and shallow pretensions of good, 
through impulsive momentary conversions, will bear much to 
be said ; and much ¢s well said by Mr. Gladstone. That his 
aim was more or less directly to advocate the ‘ confessional’ 
we do not for a moment suppose, but that he insists upon the 
benefit of confession-—almost upon its ecessity—as a medicine 
for the soul is certain, and, ¢o this extent, we cordially agree 
with him. The principle once granted, the safeguards and 
regulation of the practice are matters of detail, and the con- 
sideration of such is far too large a question for the present. 

Mr. Gladstone’s analysis and constructive ideal are of 
great weight ; but has he done oz/y the part of an interpreter 
of the author of E//en Middleton? We doubt that. He seems, 
throughout, to be more full of his own ideal than of tht book 
itself, or of its author’s personality, and the book is essenti- 
ally little more than an apt instrument for enforcing his own 
ideal. That the author of Ellen Middleton had the deep and 
subtle intention of being a John Bunyan of the life of the soul 
we cannot believe. No! after careful study, founded on some 
private information about Lady Georgiana, we believe her 
aim was far less ambitious, more simple, and, if we may say 
so, more personal even—meaning only by this that, with a 
most retiring, keenly sensitive nature, and some Roman in- 
fluences from her childhood, she saw in confession a true 
means of help to the spiritual life, and she wrote the story 
of Ellen Middleton when nearing the end of her gentle drifting 
Romewards, to show, mainly, the danger of stifling the con- 
science and neglecting confession, where faults or sin de- 
manded it. Mr. Gladstone says the book ‘carries, indeed, a 
tremendous moral,’ but was that its author’s thought and aim ? 
We rather think that these were actual suffering and the relief 
of conscience, through confession and absolution. So, of the 
classical ‘chain of woe,’ and ‘the practical dilemma which 
thus beset the fortunes of our race’ and wrought the Greek 
tragedy in ‘the creative minds of paganism, we scarcely 
realize that such mystery was in Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s 
thoughts or scope. Rather she, with her gentle, loving nature, 
and zone of Mrs. Browning’s classic knowledge, was intent 
upon showing the evil effects of the too common and familiar 
persistence of a strong wil, 

Goldsmith was once asked what he meant by a certain 
line of his, and, in his usual stammering fashion, he answered 
confusedly, whereupon Johnson said, ‘ No, sir! you meant...’ 
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We think Mr Gladstone has done very like this, as a friendly 
reviewer of the author of Ellen Middleton. He has, we think, 
out of his own inner consciousness, with his inimitable analysis, 
put zz¢o the book what was not really there. 

We are not, of course, reviewing /llen Middleton, as a 
book, its plot, its literary method or its execution, but only 
Mr. Gladstone’s essay thereupon. That book was a marvel, 
an astonishment to the author’s most intimate friends: it 
was asa ‘bolt out of the blue,’ shot by one of the gentlest, 
sweetest, most devout and loveable of noble women, whose 
own religious training had been only of the vaguest and least 
satisfying to such a soul, and who longed for and found in 
her Anglican Prayer Book help and guidance for her con- 
science, which, we repeat, had never been by others shown to 
her. It is not forbidden to say that those who knew her best 
were puzzled most at the secret genesis of such a book, and 
that possibly, as is not seldom the case with a first poem or 
novel, the book of an earlier writer was as a vision or inspira- 
tion. Even Shakespeare wrought from earlier materials. 

One remark more may be allowed on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Essay : it is virtually a Sermon, and, like all true work, whose 
seed is in itself, it has perpetual renewal of force and life. It 
is as weighty in some of its claims now as it was forty-five 
years ago. What could be more applicable to us now than 
his strong comment on the general lack of the power of 
religion in ordinary life? ‘It cowers,’ he says, ‘and skulks 
in society and manifests not itself until, by some careful appli- 
cation of the touchstone, it has ascertained in what quarter 
sympathy exists; or else, in minds more fearless or less deli- 
cate, it projects upon the surface, not in its natural effluence, 
but according to some sarsh and crude form, with effort and 
with assumption.’ Again: ‘ We believe that if the interior of 
hearts were opened, there would appear to be many who meet 
together in discourse and who, simply from fear and mutual 
distrust, keep their conversation far below the tone at which 
it would be most congenial to all’ (p. 172). 

If Mr. Gladstone’s review had contained no more than 
these clear emphatic words he would have deserved praise and 
thanks for his Ellen Middleton. 
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ArT. XI.—THEOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 


1, Lux Mundt. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation. Edited by CHARLES GORE, M.A., Principal 
of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
(London, 1889.) 

2. The Worth of the Old Testament. A Sermon preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Second Sunday in Advent, 
December 8, 1889. By H. P. LippoNn, D.D., D.C.L.,, 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. (London, 1890.) 

3. The Critical Study of the Old Testament. By CANON 
DRIVER, D.D. (Contemporary Review, February 1890.) 


THE thoughtful Christian of the present day is conscious of 
many practical needs and intellectual problems which the 
Church, if she is to be faithful, must meet. There is the 
struggle with sin at home and abroad. There is the unbelief 
which does not grow less fierce. There are the difficulties of 
the Church’s own children. And already she has lost many 
whom she would fain have kept. A subtle historical criti- 
cism, sapping the authority of one book after another and 
laying its touch on the Gospels themselves, has persuaded 
some that the Christ of the Church’s Creed is a beautiful 
picture resting on but a slender basis of fact. The wonders 
of scientific discovery have left others no room in which they 
can place their God. Others have been led by the mystery 
of pain and the moral problems of life to give themselves up 
to the barrenness of despairing doubt. And even among those 
who are not altogether ceasing to believe in Christ there is 
much to make the Christian observer ill at ease. For he 
knows what waste: of power and distortion of life must be 
the result of the disheartening feeling of some that if they 
knew a little more or could think a little more deeply, they, 
too, would be unable to continue to accept the faith of the 
Church ; he realizes the harm done merely by unsettlement 
of mind. And in the midst of all this a pitiful appeal is 
sometimes heard from those who say there are conclusions of 
criticism, of history, of science, which they cannot fit in with 
what they have been taught, but they would still keep Christ 
as a Saviour if only some one would show them how. It is 
the Church’s problem. And no Christian who knows of it may 
be unmoved. The relentless disciple of Epicurus might write : 


‘Suave, mari magno turbantibus ezequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
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Non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 

Per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli. 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantis queerere vite, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies niti preestante labore 

Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri ;’ ! 


but the Christian can only think how from his high ground he 
may stretch out a hand of help. 

Such a hand of help the very able book the name of which 
stands first at the head of this article is evidently meant to 
be. For the writers tell us that their aim is so to interpret 
and explain and disencumber the Christian faith that it may be 
shown that Jesus Christ is still intellectually and morally the 
Light of the world.2. And it is impossible to read the book 
without realizing how earnestly the writers have tried to 
understand the difficulties of modern thought, how strongly 
they have felt that the religion of Christ is not an additional 
puzzle, but the key to what is perplexing, with how great 
determination they have set themselves to reconcile what they 
think the just claims of the one and the true position of the 
other. The task of succouring a distressed faith (p. 4) is the 
task that more than one of them have made their own. 

It is likely that many who read the book will turn first to 
the essay on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration.” The very 
word Inspiration attracts our attention. What Inspiration 
means, what is its relation to historical documents and know- 
ledge of ordinary facts, what is its bearing on the teaching of 
the Church, what it has to say with regard to modern theories 
of history or science : these are some of the questions of which 
men’s minds are full. The essay is marked by the high power 
which the reputation of the writer would lead us to expect. 
He points out how the essence of the true life of the soul lies 
in the possession of the Spirit and traces the Spirit’s work in 
Creation, in the training of man, in the Incarnate Life itself, 
and in the Christian Church. It is characteristic, he tells us, 
of that work in the Church that the gifts both of grace and 
of truth are received by man in a society ; that the Spirit, while 
He thus works, intensifies and glorifies the rightful differences 


1 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, ii. 1-13. 
2 Lux Mundi, Preface, pp. vii, viii. 
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of individual character and life ; that all that is natural may be 
under the control and be made the instrument of the Spirit’s 
power ; that the method by which the Spirit teaches and 
restores is that of gradual growth. And the worker Himself 
is described as a real Person Who is true God ; Who proceeds 
from the Father as the one source of the Godhead and from 
the Son; Who is not a separated individual, but Whose co- 
inherence with the Father and the Son makes belief in His 
Personality consistent with the central truth of the unity of 
God. Much that is thus written is most beautiful, and as we 
read it we instinctively feel that the theology is at the high 
level which it reaches when the mental attitude of the writer 
is not the work of the intellect alone. 

The third part of the essay is on the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. Emphasis is laid on the care that must be taken 
not to separate the belief in the Inspiration of the Bikle from 
other parts of the Christian faith, such as the work of the 
Spirit in the Church. Inspiration is said to be a doctrine of 
Christianity, not a basis upon which Christianity rests ; it is 
a necessary article of the faith. The writer goes on to explain 
what he means by Inspiration. It is found in many kinds of 
literature and in varying degrees. While every race has its 
inspiration, there is a special Inspiration of the Jews, since 
they form the school of the fundamental restoration of man 
to God ; there is a special Inspiration of Holy Scripture, since 
its purpose is the record of the dealings of God with the souls 
of men. The psalmists are inspired because the one great 
end to which their poetic faculty is directed is the relation of 
the soul to God, while of the prophets it is said :— 


‘The prophets make a direct claim to be the instruments of the 
Divine Spirit. Not that the Divine Spirit supersedes their human 
faculties, but He intensifiesthem. They see deeper under the surface 
of life what God is doing, and therefore further into the future what 
He will do. No doubt their predictive knowledge is general, it is of 
the issue to which things tend. It is not at least usually a knowledge 
“of times and of seasons which the Father hath put in His own 
power.” Thus at times they foreshorten the distance, and piace the 
great deliverance and the “day of Jehovah” in the too immediate 
foreground. The prophetic inspiration is thus consistent with erro- 
neous anticipations as to the circumstances and the opportunity of 
God’s self-revelation, just as the apostolic inspiration admitted of St. 
Paul expecting the second coming of Christ within his own lifetime. 
But the prophets claim to be directly and really inspired to teach and 
interpret what God is doing and commanding in their own age, and 
to forecast what in judgment and redemptive mercy God means to 
do and must do in the Divine event: The figure of the king Messiah 
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dawns upon their horizon with increasing definiteness of outline and 
characteristic, and we, with the experience of history between us and 
them, are sure that the correspondence of prophecy and fulfilment 
can be due to no other cause than that they spoke in fact the “ word 
of the Lord”’ (pp. 345, 346). 


The Apostles are inspired, because their teaching is rightly 
representative of Christ. The Inspiration of the other New 
Testament writers is regarded as part of the whole spiritual 
endowment of their life, as requiring the use of ordinary 
means of knowledge, and as safeguarded by the memory of 
the Church. Each part of Holy Scripture has its own special 
lesson, each part must be studied in turn ; the very imperfec- 
tion of the Old Testament adds to its value as an instrument 
of instruction. Lastly, the question is faced of the bearing 
of Inspiration on the criticism of the day. There is no hesi- 
tation about the answer. The Pentateuch may be a com- 
pilation of documents of very different dates ; the legislation 
attributed to Moses may be a growth the germs only of 
which were due to him; parts of the five books may be an 
idealized account of a much later development than anything 
existing at the times of which they profess to speak. Inspi- 
ration, it is said, as it admits of idealizing of history, is con- 
sistent also with the use of drama; there is nothing which 
need prevent a sincere Christian from regarding the Books of 
Jonah and Daniel as dramatical rather than historical. There 
is a further conclusion that the earliest narratives of Holy 
Scripture may be of the nature of myth. Such opinions as 
these are said to be open to the Christian because the Church 
has never defined what Inspiration is, and because there is 
nothing which we are bound to believe about our Lord and 
His teaching with which the theories that have been described 
are necessarily inconsistent. 

Such is the standpoint of this most interesting, but some- 
what startling, essay. It is all so reverent, it is so imbued 
with the love of truth and with deep earnestness that at first 
we shrink from criticizing. But to criticize is a duty we 
cannot avoid and may not wish to evade. And while there 
is much which we are able most cordially to welcome, there is 
much also which we cannot but deeply regret. At the outset we 
feel bound to make a protest against the tone in which some 
modern critical theories are referred to. The writer does not 
express his own opinion of these theories except so far as it 
is implied in the statement of his belief that the modern 
development of historical criticism is reaching sure results 
(p. 357). But the impression naturally made upon a reader 
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is that the standpoint of the author is something like this :— 
The main features of the theories of some modern critics have 
been sufficiently proved ; it is clear that the older ways of 
regarding the date and authorship of some books of the Bible 
cannot very much longer be maintained ;' it is our work to 
reconstitute our beliefs in accordance with the new ways of 
thought. To make such an impression on the minds of 
readers we believe to be both unwise and uncalled for by the 
state of the case. This is not the place for a discussion of 
critical details. But we may express our conviction that the 
attack on the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch has not 
made its position good. Very grave doubts are suggested on 
the possibility of sound arguments as to date being founded 
on its fundamental method of working by the differences in 
the relative dates assigned to several parts by different critics.? 
The lack of Hebrew writings of early date outside the canon 
makes it impossible to verify any supposed indicatidns of 
date by style Historical evidence brought forward in 
favour of the modern theory from other books of the 
Bible does not seem to bear what is put upon_ it.* 
Passages that are said to be inconsistent with the Mosaic 
authorship appear to be capable of explanation possibly as 
being by Moses, or possibly in some details as being due to 
a later editor of a Mosaic book.’ And while this is so, the 


1 It is fair to say that as regards the Book of Daniel a reference is given 
in one place (p. 356, note). to Mr. V. H. Stanton’s Jewish and Christian 
Messiah. 1n that book Mr. Stanton avoids assuming any date for the 
Book of Daniel, but he inclines towards rejecting the late date some- 
times assigned to it ; see p. 109, note I. 

2 Jt is sufficient to refer to the conclusions of Wellhausen, Dillmann, 
Delitzsch in his edition of 1872 and Delitzsch in his edition of 1887, as 
to the order in point of time of the different parts. 

3’ There must be few who would feel able to express an opinion at 
present on the researches of which the Laudian Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford has lately written, but it may be noticed that a Semitic scholar of 
high reputation has come to a conclusion which is opposed to much that 
is taken as proved by the dominant school of criticism. See Mar- 
goliouth, Essay on the Place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature, 

. 2I. 

4 £E.g., the supposed inconsistency of Levit. xvii. 3-9, Deut. xii. 5-14, 
with Ex. xx. 24, 1 Sam. x. 8, xiii. 8-14, xvi. 1-5, I Kings xviii. 30 may 
not unreasonably be explained by regarding Ex. xx. 24 as in foresight of 
exceptions because of special commands, and by comparing Deut. xxvii. 
4-7 with Josh. viii. 30, Judg. vi. 25, 26; see Keil, Azblical Archeology, 
§ 90. We think it will be felt that Dr. Driver’s use of 1 Kings iii. 2-15, 
2 Chr. i. 3-6 in the note on page 223 of the article mentioned at the head 
of this review strains the Biblical accounts in a way they will not bear. 

5 E.g.the name Dan might easily be substituted for Laish in Gen. 
xiv. 14 by a later editor, having perhaps at first been a marginal note. 
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references in the later books of the Old Testament,' the tra- 
dition among the Jews, the value ascribed to the Pentateuch 
by the Samaritans, the internal evidence of the Pentateuch 
itself,? concur in indicating that it was written by Moses. We 
do not say there are no difficulties in such an opinion ; but to 
us they are less than those involved in the opposite hypo- 
thesis, and most certainly we cannot acquiesce in the state- 


See Judg. xviii. 27-29. Keil thinks another Dan is meant. A similar 
change might have been made in Gen. xiii. 18, xxiii. 2 ; see Josh. xiv. 15, 
xv. 13, 54, Judg. i. 10. Here, again, see Keil for a different explanation 
not necessitating a later editor. It may be noticed that the possibility of 
such editing in the case of Nehemiah was admitted by Dr. Pusey; see 
Daniel the Prophet, pp. 344-346. 

| E.g. 1 Kings ii. 3; Ezra iii. 2, vi. 18; Neh. ix. 3, 14 (together), xiii. 
1-3; Dan. ix. 11-13. 

* Ex, xvil. 14, Xxlv. 4, xxxiv. 27; Num. xxxiil. 2; Deut. xvii. 18, 19, 
Xxxi. 9, 24-26. Dr. Driver’s remark on pp. 224-225 of his article, that 
Deuteronomy ‘is the work of an author who mentions Moses in the third 
person, and so introduces him as a speaker,’ is not a difficulty in the way 
of the book being by Moses. It seems almost superfluous to give 
references to the well-known ancient practice of authors writing in the 
third person, but there are familiar instances in, e.g., Caesar, De Bell. 
Gall. i. 7, ‘ Ceesari cum id nuntiatum esset’; Herod. 1. ad zuzt. ‘Hpoddrov 
“Aktxupynoonos isropins amodekis Oe; Thucyd. i. 1, Oovvdidns *AOnvaios 
éuveypawe. The accounts of the construction of the Tabernacle, and of 
the incident of Korah, though compatible with a writer other than Moses, 
could hardly have been written except with the intention to deceive on 
theories now popular among the critics. 

3 £.g. itis less difficult to regard the tent of Ex. xxxiii. 7-11 as ‘neither 
the sanctuary of the Tabernacle described in chap. xxv. sgg., which was 
not made till after the perfect restoration of the covenant (chap. xxxv. sgq.), 
nor another sanctuary that had come down from their forefathers, and was 
used before the Tabernacle was built, as Clericus, J. D. Michaelis, Rosen- 
miller, and others suppose ; but a tent belonging to Moses, which was 
made into a temporary sanctuary by the fact that the pillar of cloud came 
down upon it, and Jehovah talked with Moses there, and which was called 
by thesame nameas the Tabernacle, viz. ty} Sms (see at chap. xxvii. 21), 
because Jehovah revealed Himself there, and everyone who sought Him 
had to go to this tent outside the camp’ (Keil on Ex. xxxiil. 7-11), and the 
distinction of the place of the Tabernacle from the place of the camp in 
Num. xi. 24-30, as marking that the Tabernacle ‘stood upon an open space 
in the midst of the camp, at some distance from the tents of the Levites 
and the rest of the tribes of Israel, which were pitched around it’ (Keil 
on Num. xi. 30), than to suppose, with Dr. Driver, that two contradictory 
accounts were combined into a single history. It is less difficult to 
remain content with leaving such a chronological difficulty as that in 
Gen. xxv. 26-xxxv. 28 unexplained than to explain it as being due to the 
combination of two inconsistent accounts. Biblical criticism is not 
without its warnings against the danger of refusing to admit that a fuller 
knowledge of facts might make all clear where now there is difficulty, 
and in matters of chronology especially there is need of caution. We 
think that a consideration of such a list of passages supposed to be 
contradictory as that given by Kuenen in his Hexateuch, § 4, notes 11, 12, 
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‘a- ment that is often loudly made, that a particular school of 
ch criticism has established its beliefs. It may be allowed us to 
ch recall how a great foreign theologian thought the work of 
Ve Wellhausen full of assumptions which needed careful proof,! 
to and to quote the words in which a writer with exceptional 
O- qualifications for estimating such a question summed up his 
e- judgment :— 


‘On a review of the whole, we are the last to deny the ingenuity 


- and brilliancy with which Professor Wellhausen has applied and 
on popularized the theory of Reuss and Graf. He has the merit, not 
of only of developing, but of applying it in all directions. In fact, he 
2e has wholly reconstructed, on the basis of it, the history of Israel, and 
resolved its problems in accordance with it. But in this very thing 
Me lies, in our view, the fatal flaw of the theory. We do not profess to 
be able to explain every difficulty that may be urged ; nor, indeed, 
2 do we believe that, with the materials at our command, it is possible 
d to do so. But with all deference for the learning and ability of the 
y scholars who have adopted the views of Wellhausen, we must be 
e allowed to express, in plain language, our conviction that their theory 
e lacks the one element which is primary : it lacks a reliable historical 
. basis.’ ? 
U 
; The objections, again, to the historical character and tra- 
f ditional date of the Books of Daniel and Jonah do not seem 
? to us to rest on grounds at all proportionate to the vigour 
with which they are sometimes expressed. The miraculous 
. incidents will not present a difficulty in the case of either 
book to those who have grasped what the Resurrection of 
our Lord really implies about God and His dealings with 


men. The charge that the doctrinal teaching of the Book of 
Daniel was impossible at the time when the book is supposed 
to have been written, is seen to rest upon assumptions about 
the Old Testament which evidence does not support. The 
argument from language and references to customs is almost 


might lead many to the opinion that they do not supply a justification for 
the strong statements based upon them. Such criticism seems to reach 
a height of unreasonableness when it is said that Gen. xxxvii. 1- -25a, 28a, 
29-36, xl., form a history inconsistent with that in Gen. xxxvii. 254-27, 
28, xxxix. ; and that contradictory representations of Balaam are found 
in Num. xxii.-xxiv. and Num. xxxi. 8,16. We may suggest to those who 
are ignorant of Hebrew that the proper consideration of such arguments 
as these is largely a matter, not of Hebrew scholarship, but of ordinary 
intelligence, and that, if arguments of this kind are found to be insufficient 
for the use made of them, it is well they should not allow themselves to 
be influenced by those from language, in support of the same theories, 
which they feel they cannot rightly test. 
1 See an article on Dr. von Déllinger, signed ‘H. P. L.,’ in the 
Guardian of January 22, 1890. 
* Edersheim, Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah, p. 283. 


or, 
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always one which cannot be very greatly trusted, but, such as 
it is, it appears in this case to be decidedly in favour of the 
traditional date.'| And, passing on to the Psalms, we may be 
content to point out how the fancifulness and arbitrary nature 
of much of the criticism which assigns many of them toa late 
date make it difficult to believe that it tends towards truth.? 

Nor can we help picturing, if there was the same absence 
of external corroboration about the New Testament writings 
which, from the necessities of the case, there is about the Old 
Testament, how plausible subjective arguments might be 
formulated in support of theories that are now known to be 
untenable. There are very weighty words of Bishop Light- 
foot which were written in reference to New Testament criti- 
cism, which, it seems to us, may rightly be applied also to 
much criticism of the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old 
Testament :— 


‘There is at least a presumption (though in individual cases it 
may prove false on examination) that the historical sense of seventeen 
or eighteen centuries is larger and truer than the critical insight of a 
section of men in one late half-century. The idols of our cave never 
present themselves in a more alluring form than when they appear as 
the “spirit of the age.” It is comparatively easy to resist the fallacies 
of past times, but it is most difficult to escape the infection of the 
intellectual atmosphere in which we live. .I ask myself, for instance, 
whether one who lived in the age of the rabbis would have been 
altogether right in resigning himself to the immediate current of 
intellectual thought because he saw, or seemed to see, that it was 
setting strongly in one direction. 

‘The comparison is not without its use. Here were men emin- 
ently learned, painstaking, minute ; eminently ingenious also, and in 
a certain sense, eminently critical. In accumulating and assorting 
facts—such facts as lay within their reach—and in the general 
thoroughness of their work, the rabbis of Jewish exegesis might well 
bear comparison with the rabbis of neologian criticism. They reigned 
supreme in their own circles for a time ; their work has not been 
without its fruits ; many useful suggestions have gone to swell the 
intellectual and moral inheritance of later years ; but their character- 
istic teaching, which they themselves would have regarded as their 
chief claim to immortality, has long since been consigned to oblivion. 
It might be minute and searching, but it was conceived in a false 
vein ; it was essentially unhistorical, and therefore it could not live. 
The modern negative school of criticism seems to me to be equally 


' See Pusey, Daniel the Prophet; Minor Prophets, pp. 247-264. Cf. 
an article by Dr. Westcott in the Dictionary of the Bible, i. 391-396. 

? Such, é¢.g., as the arguments upon which it is supposed that some 
Psalms ascribed to David were written by Jeremiah, and that Ps. v., xvi., 
li., cannot be by David. There does not appear to be greater reason for 
denying the Davidic authorship of Ps. cx. 








ril 
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perverse and unreal, though in a different way; and therefore I 
anticipate for it the same fate.’! 


But the question before us is how far the holding of the 
modern theories is compatible with the acceptance of the 
Christian religion. Here many careful distinctions must be 
made. It is clearly consistent with the sincere belief that the 
Bible is the authoritative Word of God that we should think 
that an inspired writer used existing material such as the 
genealogies in the Gospels,” or the various sources referred to 
in the Books of the Chronicles,’ or possibly early histories em- 
bodied in the Pentateuch.‘ Unless for a special reason which 
we shall notice later, there would be no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in believing, if upon critical grounds it was made clear— 
which we do not for a moment admit to be yet the case >that 
the Book of Isaiah consists of two parts written by different 
authors, both inspired. It is possible that in some books details, 
such as names of places, may have been added or altered into 
accordance with a more modern usage by a later hand. Codi- 
fying by a writer himself inspired might perhaps be admitted. 
But the modern theories claim a great deal more than this. 
According to them, parts of the Pentateuch were formed by the 
combination of different accounts which are mutually incon- 
sistent, and some of which are therefore untrue. Other parts 
were written much later than the date of which they speak, 
and the idealizing imagination of the writer® threw back the 
circumstances of his own time into that about which he 
was writing. The compiler of the Books of the Chronicles 
imparted to the material which he inherited a colouring and 
a clothing of supposed facts which would have been appro- 
priate enough in his own day but which could not have 
existed at the time of the events which he was chronicling. 
The writer of the Book of Daniel put in the form of older 
prophecies events which had just happened, and linked them 


1 Lightfoot, Assays on the Work entitled ‘ Supernatural Religion, 
PP. 23, 24. 

2 St. Matt. i. 1-16; St. Luke iii. 23-38; cf. St. Luke i. 3. 

3 1 Chr. xxvii. 24, xxix. 29 ; 2 Chr. ix. 29, xii. 15, xiii. 22, xvi. II, xx. 
34, Xxiv. 27, XxVi. 22, xxxii. 32, xxxiii. 19. 

+ Cf. Newman, article on ‘ The Inspiration of Holy Scripture,’ /Vime- 
teenth Century, February 1884, p. 195; Ellicott, Sa/utary Doctrine, pp. 

6, 47. 

zi The arguments from style so greatly relied upon by some writers do 
not appear to have been felt by the Rabbis, or by any Hebrew scholar 
until about a century ago, or by the modern Jews. On a point of this 
kind such a consideration is not without its weight. 

® We have purposely stated this and the theories that follow,in the 
form that is least incompatible with a belief in Inspiration. 
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with stories which, if not wholly untrue, were at least fictions 
merely founded upon facts. Viewing these theories simply 
in their relation to a general belief in Inspiration, is it pos- 
sible to think that the authoritative declaration of the Will 
of God to His chosen people could be mixed up with what is 
so very like deceit ? 

The central point in the Christian religion is the Life of 
Christ. Is there teaching of His which bears on the subject ? 
We think there is. We are not prepared to say that if He 
Himself, like His Evangelists,’ had referred to later chapters 
in Isaiah by the name of that Prophet, it would necessarily 
have been implied that the whole book we know as Isaiah is 
the work of one writer. It is conceivable, though we cannot 
say we think it clear, that in speaking of a book He might 
use the title ordinarily employed without necessarily com- 
mitting Himself to the common opinion underlying the 
name. But it is far different when what He refers to is made 
a basis of what He teaches. The value of the warnings 
derived from Lot’s wife * and the history of Noah® altogether 
depends upon the incidents referred to having actually hap- 
pened. It is not a true warning to point out that something 
dreadful has followed a particular course of action if that 
which is referred to did not happen as a matter of literal fact. 
The statement that the men of Nineveh will stand up in the 
day of judgment to condemn the men of our Lord’s time * 
seems, if we may say so with reverence, to have lost its 
point if in actual history no men of Nineveh ever repented 
at the preaching of Jonah. And it is not a matter of indi- 
vidual references only. What weighs with us perhaps more 
than anything we have already mentioned is that our Lord 
consistently takes for granted a view of the Old Testament 
which it is now sought to lay aside. That He speaks of 


St. Matt. ili. 3, viii. 17, xii. 17-21 ; St. Lukeiii. 4-6, iv. 17; St. John 
i. 23, xii. 38. Cf. Acts viii. 28; Rom. x. 16, 20. 

* St. Luke xvii. 32 ; cf. xvii. 28. 

3 St. Matt. xxiv. 37; St. Luke xvii. 26. The peculiar difficulty of 
I St. Pet. iii. 18-20, if the history of Noah is a myth, does not seem to be 
always remembered. We do not think the argument on p. 359 that the 
unhistorical character of the account of the flood is suggested by our 
Lord’s introduction of ‘ circumstances—“ eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage ”—which have no part in the original narrative,’ 
is of weight. It might no less easily be used to show that our Lord is 
treating the people referred to as historical persons. It does not appear 
that the writer of the essay himself regards the similar statement about 
the days of Lot in St. Luke xvii. 28 in the same way: see Lux Mundi, 


- 351. ; ; 
* St. Matt. xii. 41 ; St. Luke xi. 32. 
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have no right to think that the argument is from an untrue 
belief to a true conclusion : we are bound to believe that in all 
its parts it is radically sound. 

We gather, then, from the life of our Lord that He 
accepted a way of regarding the Old Testament Scriptures 
according to which the accounts of Noah and Lot and Jonah 
are literal histories, the traditional view of Moses as the giver 
of the law is true, and Psalm cx. is by David. This brings 


of 


yhn 


aply Moses as a teacher on the subject of marriage! is but a single 
pos- illustration of the usual setting of His words.? To us the ac- 
Will ceptance by our Lord of the main features in the ordinary 
at is Jewish belief about the Old Testament Scriptures seems to be 

fundamental in His teaching. And what is thus in different 
e of ways indicated reaches a climax in His reference to Ps. cx.’ 
=ct ? If He had simply quoted the Psalm as by David, it might 
He perhaps be a defensible opinion that He was using the name 
ters ; David to mean a psalmist. But what He does is different. 
rily He assumes that the traditional view about the authorship of 
h is the Psalm is a correct one, and upon that as a foundation He 
not builds His argument. The whole force of what is said rests 
ght on the fact that the special individual who the Pharisees 
ym- said was the forefather of the Messiah is the speaker in the 
the Psalm. We can see no escape from the conclusion that if 
ade “ David did not write the Psalm the argument is unsound. 
ngs No, says the writer in Lux Mundi (p. 359), it is only ‘ ad 
her hominem’; He is reasoning with men on their own pre- 
ap- mises ; it is as when He says ‘Why callest thou Me good? 
ing There is none good but one, that is God.’* These passages 
hat are not quite of the same character, but, so far as they can 
act. be compared, the comparison of them does not support what 
the is said. - In the latter the logic of our Lord is driving the 
1e 4 person to whom He speaks on from the truth he has grasped 
its to a further conclusion which is also true. ‘You have come 
ted to see that I am good; you have a further step to take, to 
di- recognize that I am God.’ In the reference to the Psalm 
ore there is no sign that our Lord is arguing on any other method 
ord than that of using a true belief accepted by the Pharisees to 
ont establish His claim. And without some such indication, we 
of 
be 
the 

? 


mae us to notice statements in Luar Mundi the apparent meaning 
is of which is that in what is said about earthly matters, such 
car 1 St. Matt. xix. 8; St. Mark x. 3. 

out 2 See St. Matt. xxiii. 2; St. Mark xii. 26; St. Luke xvi. 29, 31, xx. 
ai, 373; St. John v. 45, 46, vi. 32, vii. 19, 22, 23. Cf. St. John i. 17. 


3 St. Matt. xxii. 41-45 ; St. Mark xii. 35-37; St. Luke xx. 41-44. 
4 St. Matt. xix. 16, 17 (t. r.); St. Mark x. 17, 18; St. Luke xviii. 
18, 19. 
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as critical questions, our Lord might allow His Human Nature 
to be dependent upon mistaken belief. For this is what, at 
first sight, appears to be intended to be conveyed in the 
following passage :— 

‘He used human nature, its relation to God, its conditions of 
experience, its growth in knowledge, ¢¢s /imitation of knowledge.' He 
feels as we men ought to feel; He sees as we ought to see. We can 
thus distinguish more or less between the Divine truth which He 
reveals, and the human nature which He uses. Now when He 
speaks of the “sun rising” He is using ordinary human knowledge. 
He shows no signs at all of transcending the science of His age. 
Equally He shows no signs of transcending the history of His age. 
He does not reveal His eternity by statements as to what had 
happened in the past, or was to happen in the future, outside the 
ken of existing history. His true Godhead is shown in His attitude 
towards men and things about Him, in His moral and spiritual claims, 
in His expressed relation to God, xotin any miraculous exemptions of 
Himself from the conditions of natural knowledge in its oun proper 
province. ‘Thus, the utterances of Christ about the Old Testament 
do not seem to be nearly definite or clear enough to allow of our 
supposing that in this case He is departing from the general method 
of the Incarnation, by bringing to bear the unveiled omniscience of 
the Godhead, to anticipate or foreclose a development of natural 
knowledge’ (p. 360). 

It is important to notice that the illustration of the ‘sun 
rising’ does not really support the writer’s case. We 
habitually to-day use the same language, because it is the 
customary way of speech, although we know perfectly well 
that it is the earth that moves. Yet we could not because of 
this rightly build an argument on the supposed fact that the 
sun literally rises. Just so, we can think it possible, as we 
have already said, that our Lord might use customary lan- 
guage about the author of a book in order to be intelligible. 
But if He built an argument on a supposed fact which is not 
true, He would be in the position of a person who should 
conduct a controversy on the assumption that the sun is 
always moving round the earth. Such a person might be 
deliberately using an argument which was not sound, or he 
might be labouring under a mistake. It is difficult to reconcile 
what is said about ‘ad hominem’ arguments with the passage 
that has been quoted. In an ‘ad hominem’ argument a 
person assumes the truth of an opinion which he himself does 
not hold. So that if our Lord’s argument was ‘ad hominem,’ 
He was not mistaken. Yet, considering this, and recog- 


1 The italics in this quotation, except in the case of the word ‘used,’ 
are our own. 
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nizing the possibility of an explanation that while, as Man, 
our Lord knew, yet on such a question He would not out- 
wardly use any knowledge which an ordinary man of the 
time could not have possessed, it is by no means easy to 
reconcile the words we have quoted, in the context in which 
they occur, and coupled with the note at the foot of the page, 
with any other opinion than that our Lord might leave His 
Human Nature to share in a popular mistake.' And whether 
the writer himself would or would not shrink from the full 
conclusion that as Man our Lord might be mistaken, we do 
not think it is ultimately possible to accept the statements in 


' This is not the only place in Lua Mundi in which there is ambiguity 
of which readers may rightly complain. The drift of the whole of the 
last part of this essay seems to require the possibility of our Lord being 
mistaken. And distressing as is such a supposition, it is less so than 
what appears to us to be the only alternative which would justify the 
conclusions in the essay—namely, that our Divine Lord based His teach- 
ing and supported His Messianic claim on conscious deceit. No honest 
merely human controversialist uses ‘ad hominem’ arguments in which 
something he knows to be untrue-is taken as true, without an indication 
of what he is doing. There appear to us to be three inferences 
theoretically possible from our Lord’s use of Psalm cx.—1. Psalm cx. is 
by David. 2. Our Lord, as Man, thought Psalm cx. was by David, but 
was mistaken. 3. Our Lord knew Psalm cx. was not by David, but 
argued on the assumption that it was. The writer of the essay, in saying 
that a Christian may deny the first, necessarily admits that either the 
second or the third is open to the Christian. The third, we are convinced, 
is the more terrible conclusion of the two. We have stated why we think 
it cannot be explained as merely ‘ad hominem.’ And if this was possible 
in the case of Psalm cx., we should yet have to account for the other refer- 
ences to the Old Testament, where this could still less be said. We have 
thought it best to use plain language which it is painful to write, and we 
fear may be to read. 

Since this article was in type, a rumour has reached us that a forth- 
coming (the fourth) edition of Lax Mundi will contain an assertion that 
our Lord was infallible and could not consciously deceive. We greatly 
hope this will prove to be true. At the same time, we must exp ess our 
conviction that there is much in the essay which is inconsistent with such 
a belief. While adding this, a second edition of Dr. Liddon’s sermon 
The Worth of the Old Testament has come into our hands. We notice 
in the new preface (pp. 7, 8) these weighty words, ‘ Was the real date and 
object of the poem [z.e. Psalm cx.] as unknown to Him as to the rabbins 
and peasants around Him? Or, knowing what “criticism” professes to 
have ascertained to be the truth, did He advisedly trade upon popular 
ignorance? Did He essay to build up upon a foundation of falsehood 
belief in the central truth of His religion—His own Divinity? Surely it 
must be obvious that in this instance it is impossible to ignore the true 
ground of His authority, or the fact that, if He is indeed All-wise and 
All-good, He has settled at least one question which no believing critic 
can presume to reopen.’ 

Since the above addition to this note was printed the ‘rumour’ spoken 
of has been confirmed. See Note at the end of this article. 
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the essay without assenting to the opinion that has been 
expressed in the very well known words :— 

‘He took our nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the 
conditions of humanity, and, among others, into that which makes 
our growth in all ordinary knowledge gradual and limited. We are 
expressly told, in Luke il. 52, that ‘Jesus increased in wisdom as 
well as in stature. It is not to be supposed that in His human 
nature He was acquainted, more than any educated Jew of the age, 
with the mysteries of all modern science; nor, with St. Luke’s 
expressions before us, can it be seriously maintained that as an 
infant or young child He possessed a knowledge, surpassing that of 
the most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject of 
the authorship and age of the different portions of the Pentateuch. 
At what period, then, of His life upon earth is it to be supposed that 
He had granted to Him, as the Son of Man, supernaturally, full and 
accurate information on these points, so that He should be expected 
to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms than any other devout 
Jew of that day would have employed ?’”! 


Such a position is, it seems to us, wholly inconsistent 
with belief in the single Personality of our Lord. If it is true, 
as the Universal Church is pledged to believe, that in our 
Lord Jesus Christ there is only one Person, and that one 
Person, is Divine, and if, as follows, all the acts of the one 
Person, whether they be performed in the Divine Nature or 
in the Human Nature, are the acts of the eternal Son of God,? 
it is impossible for any thought of Christ on any subject to be 
tinged with mistake. 

We may be reminded that Holy Scripture itself asserts 
that ‘ Jesus increased in wisdom, * and that the Son knew not 
the day or the hour of His coming ;4 and we may be asked 
whether it does not follow that the conclusion we have based 
on the single Personality of Christ cannot be upheld. Here 
we may refer to the distinction which is made in a valuable 
note® to the serraon mentioned at the head of this article 
between ‘limitation of knowledge and the utterance through 
ignorance of that which is in fact untrue.’ It would be one 
thing for our Lord to have withheld from His Human Nature 
knowledge on one or more matters ; it would be quite dif- 
ferent for Him to have believed what was mistaken. It 
cannot be asserted with too great clearness that ignorance 

1 Colenso, Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined, part i. 
preface, p. xxxi. 

2 This truth is stated with great clearness in Bright, Sermons of St. 
Leo on the Incarnation, pp. 84-7 in edition of 1862; pp. 128-32 in 
edition of 1886. 

* St. Luke-u. 52. 4 St. Mark xiii. 32. 
5 Liddon, Worth of the Old Testament, pp. 15-17. 
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is one thing and error is another. But it may be well to 
point out further, that it is by no means certain that the 
interpretation of these two texts which is relied upon is the 
right one. There is a well-known distinction between the 
knowledge which was infused into our Lord’s Human Nature 
by its union with His Divine Nature and the experience 
which He willed to acquire, according to which it might 
truly be said that He knew all things in His Human Nature 
at the same time that, as regards experience, He was increas- 
ing in wisdom. ‘He Who was above the Angels, even as 
Man, in His knowledge itself, consented to stoop below 
them in His manner of acquiring it.’' Or, as it is stated by 
Aquinas :— 


‘Quantum ad ipsum habitum scientiz, manifestum est quod 
habitus scientiz infuse in eo non est augmentatus, cum a prin- 
cipio plenarie fuerit ei omnium scientia infusa. . . . Si igitur praeter 
habitum scientiz infusum, non sit in anima Christi aliquis habitus 
scientiz acquisite, ut quibusdam videtur, et mihi aliquando visum est 
[11. dist. xiv. queest. 1, art. 3. quzest. v.], nulla scientia in Christo 
augmentata fuit secundum essentiam, sed solum per experientiam.’ ? 


His learning was a real process. When He took our nature, 
He willed to pass through what we experience when we 
learn. But the acquiring of knowledge by the experience 
of growing life is not inconsistent with the perfect possession 
of it from the first. Just as temptation was real to Him, 
although, since He was God and Man in one Person, He 
could not sin, so even if His Human mind by reason of its 


1 Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 85 in edition of 1852 ; 
pp. 71, 72 in edition of 1885. 

2 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Wl. xii. 2. Cf. II. xv. 3, 
and also a passage quoted by Dr. Liddon, in the note previously referred 
to, from Opusc. i. 216. This distinction is sometimes altogether ignored 
by those who are asserting the ignorance of our Lord, as, é¢.g.,in Moorhouse, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 61, 108. In what is said in the same work on the 
possibility of our Lord being mistaken, it does not seem to be observed 
that the fact of the union of the two Natures in the single Person really 
affords the answer to the objection that ‘a perpetual miraculous inter- 
ference of the Divine Nature’ is not to be regarded as likely, and that 
when it is said that sinlessness implies freedom from moral blunder, but 
not from intellectual mistake, only a part of what has to be considered is 
being borne in mind. See pp. 117-26. It is to be noticed, however, 
that such a theory as that of Bishop Colenso on the authorship and 
composition of the Book of Deuteronomy is here regarded as incom- 
patible with our Lord’s use of the book. See pp. 126-30. On the sub- 
ject of our Lord’s Human knowledge, see also St. John Damascene, De 
fide Orthodoxa, iii. 22. 
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union with His Divine Savees iuiion all things, the process of 
learning might yet actually exist.! 

And similarly of the passage which speaks of the Son not 
knowing the time of His coming, there is an explanation 
which deserves to be mentioned differing from that which it 
is, at first sight, easiest to adopt. It is worth while to con- 
sider whether the words ‘neither the Son’ are not appro- 
priately referred to the Word in His eternal Being rather 
than in His Human Life. If that is so, since the eternal 
Word is omniscient, they must have a meaning which the 
usage of Holy Scripture elsewhere ? would support, that the 
Son of God does not know save by knowledge which is 
received by Him, together with all that He is, from the 
Father. That is, it is an assertion of one side of the familiar 
truth that the source of the Godhead is in the Father alone.’ 


1 There are helpful illustrations of this truth in the following passage : 
‘If by an infused knowledge He was, even as a Child, “ full of truth,” yet 
that He might enter with the sympathy of experience into the various 
conditions of our intellectual life, He would seem to have acquired, by the 
slow labour of observation and inference, a new mastery over truths which 
He already, in another sense, possessed. Such a coexistence of growth in 
knowledge with a possession of all its ultimate results would not be without 
a parallel in ordinary human life. In moral matters, a living example may 
teach with a new power some law of conduct, the truth of which we have 
before recognized intuitively. In another field of knowledge, the tele- 
scope or the theodolite may verify a result of which we have been 
previously informed by a mathematical calculation. We can then con- 
ceive that the reality of our Lord’s intellectual development would not 
necessarily be inconsistent with the simultaneous perfection of His 
knowledge. As Man, He might have received an infused knowledge of 
all truth, and yet have taken possession through experience and in detail 
of that which was latent in His mind, in order to correspond with the 
intellectual conditions of ordinary human life’ (Liddon, Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 457-8 in edition of 1878, pp. 465-6 in edition of 1889). 

2 St. Matt. xx. 23; St. Mark x. 4o; St. John vii. 16, xiv. 24. 

3 This explanation of St. Mark xiii. 32 is given by St. Basil. Sce 
Ep. 236 (al. 391): ‘H airia rod eidévar tov Yiov, mapa Tod Harpos. .. .”"Eorw 
ovv 6 vovs 6 mapa T@ Mapko ToLwvTOS * wept be THs nue pas éxeivys jj 7) pas oe 
older, ovre oi dtyyedou Tou Geo, GAN ov” dv 6 Yios €yva, ef pt) 6 Larnp - 
yap tov Iartpos aire omnpxe dedopevy ” yraos. Tovro be edpnpdraroy € éoTt 
kal Ceompemes Tept TOU Yi: rv eye, ore ovmrep €or dpoovows, ef avrou kal 
TO ywwookev Exel, Kai TO EV macy coda kai b0&n TH mperovan adtod TH OedtnTe 
Gewpcicba. It is to be noticed that he says of this interpretation, éx 
maids mapa Tov Tatépwv nxovcauer, although he contemplates the possi- 
bility of another in the words: otro kai viv rd THs dyvoias emt Tov 
oikovopixas mavra caradeEdpevor, Kat mpoxomrovra Tapa Oco kat avOparo.s 
copia kal xapirt, AapBavev Tis, OUK éEw TS evoeBovs évexOnoerat davotas. 
And cf. Z/. 8 (al. 141). A commonly received interpretation is that given 
by St. Athanasius (O7. c. Avian. iii 43, 45) and others that our ‘Lord 
was speaking of ignorance as Man. Other interpretations have been sug- 
gested. See Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers, p. 461 note 4, p. 464 note /; Liddon, Bampton Lectures, 
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But, whatever view may be taken of the particular in- 
terpretation of these two passages, it is clear that at the 
most they can only be explained to mean that of some 
matters our Lord, as Man, was ignorant. Such ignorance 
would not imply mistake, and the impossibility of His being 
in error on any point is a necessary consequence of the 
certain truth that all His acts and thoughts, even in His 
Human Nature, are the acts and thoughts of God. 

It may here be said, Are you wise in thus bringing in the 
authority of our Lord? It is true there are some scholars, 
mostly of a somewhat old-fashioned type, who still think that 
the older views. about the Old Testament books may, possibly 
with certain minor modifications, be maintained. But is it 
not true also that almost or quite all that is young and 
vigorous in criticism has come to the conclusion that such a 
position is no longer tenable? When you claim that the 
New Testament writings, and especially the words of our 
Lord, are to be listened to on a matter of Old Testament 
criticism, are you not practically resorting to an a priori 
method, which, whatever its apparent strength, is certain to 
give way under your feet? Or, again, we may be told: 
Scholars who wish to believe and have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the central truths of the Christian religion feel 
themselves driven by arguments, the force of which they are 
sure cannot be evaded, to. assert that the modern theories are 
in their main features clearly proved. Granting there is much 
in the writings of some of the critics which is altogether 
arbitrary ; granting there is an element of irreverence and 
frivolity which to a Christian student is most painful ; grant- 
ing there are many details about which the critics greatly 
differ, does it not still remain true that sound criticism and 
reverent thought can discern a number of broad conclusions 
about which it is felt there can be no question, and which are 
inconsistent with the older views? If that is so, even if 
these great scholars are in fact mistaken, even if your own 
belief that the wave of Old Testament criticism will go its 
way, as many waves of New Testament criticism have already 
gone, is destined to be verified, is it not a mistaken policy 
and a failure of charity to write as you have done? It wouid 
surely be better for you to say: For ourselves we do not 
think the case proved ; for ourselves we shall continue to think 


pp. 458-67 in edition of 1878, pp. 466-75 in edition of 1889; Burgon, 
Sermon on St. Mark xiii. 32, reported in Oxford University Herald of 
November 1, 1879. We wish to express our indebtedness to Dean 
Burgon’s Sermon. 

P2 
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in the main as we have hitherto thought, but we are quite 
willing to admit that entire loyalty to the teaching of Christ 
and the dogmatic decisions of the Church about His Person 
may exist together with the acceptance of what the critics 
teach. Might you not thus save for the faith of Christ, not 
merely one here or there, but many earnest thoughtful 
minds whom the line that you are disposed to take could 
only drive into unbelief ? 

It is a plausible case, and one that appeals to the heart. 
But we may not let our sympathy lead us astray. Passing 
by the really underlying assumption, which we can by no 
means grant, that the modern theories “ave established their 
position, we question even the expediency of what is sug- 
gested. It seems to us in its essence to be part of that 
popular method of compromise which may have disastrous 
results. There are many questions of theology in which it is 
often painful to make a firm stand. Yet even expediency 
teaches that it must be made, that in matters of principle 
the first compromise is never the last. We doubt the ex- 
pediency of what is suggested in another way. If gains are 
to be counted, losses must be reckoned too. Can any who 
know in what quarters and how eagerly Lux Mundi will be 
read fail to think that parts of it will suggest or encourage in 
many minds doubts that in some will end in utter unbelief? 
And we should be blind indeed to the methods of a con- 
troversy that is disquieting many if we did not realize that 
keen controversialists, not too well disposed to the English 
Church, are filling their quivers with sharp shafts out of its 
stores,! 

But the question is not one of expediency. What we 
have to ask is, Where is the road to truth? How far is the 
appeal to our Lord as a teacher about the Old Testament a 
right appeal? Let us go further back. Why is it that we 
accept the Gospel of St. John as an inspired record of the 
Life of Christ and the Will of God? It is not simply that its 
inner consistency, and the beauty of its sentiments, and the 
way that it goes home into the recesses of our lives assure us 
that it has an origin greater than human. If that were all, it 
would be difficult for us to see how it could make an authori- 
tative claim unlimited by our subjective acceptance of the 
rightfulness of its maxims. It would be no less difficult for 


1 It is, of course, much less lamentable that any should become 
Roman Catholics than that they should cease to believe in Christianity. 
At the same time, secessions to Rome are not to be regarded with com- 
placency. 
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us to know why in the same volume with it is the Epistle to 
Philemon. The only answer that will satisfy us is that we 
accept the New Testament as a whole on the authority of the 
Church. Let us ask again, Why is it that we accept the 
Psalms as utterances inspired by God ? It is not only that they 
move and thrill us with a power that is not of man. If that 
were all, it would not be easy for us to explain why we class 
them together with the Books of the Chronicles as canonical 
Scripture. There is only one real answer. It is because the 
Old Testament, as a whole, has been received by the Church. 
And what lies behind? Simply that the root of the Church's 
authority is the authority of Christ. If we regard His 
mystical Body as she puts the sacred volume in our hands, 
we are bound to listen to the words which come from His 
very lips. If it is His authority to which, ultimately, we bow 
when we accept the whole, we must receive His, distinct 
teaching on any question about any part. The importance 
of this passes beyond the particular matter which has given 
rise to the inquiry. No secure building of religious thought 
can ever be framed except when an adequate answer is given 
to the question, Why are we to accept the Bible as the Word 
of God? 

In attempting to answer that question more fully, we pass 
on to the teaching of Lux Mundi on the nature of revelation. 
The passage already quoted about the prophets seems to 
afford a convenient instance of what is said on this subject. 
The distinction is made that the Holy Spirit intensifies but does 
not supersede their human faculties. Their power of prediction 
is represented as founded on their insight into the workings of 
God. On such a view it follows reasonably enough that what 
the prophet foresees is the general issue of the government of 
God, and that though the prophetical message contains detailed 
announcements, ihese details may be wrongly foretold.’ If 


1 The instances given in the note on p. 346 of wrongly foretold de- 
tails are Isa. x. 28-32; Jer. xxvii. 3-6; Ezek. xxvi. 4-17, contrasting 
Ezek. xxix. 17-21; Micah, v. 2-6. On Isa. x. 28-32 it may be pointed 
out that while Dr. Driver.(/sazah, p. 73) regards it as clear that the 
journey described is that of Sennacherib and that the actual journey 
did not correspond with the words of the prophet, different views 
are taken by other writers. Thus, Dr. Kay writes, ‘The history does 
not enable us to say whether Sennacherib actually followed this route’ 
(/saiah, p. 108). And Canon Cheyne says, ‘I must agree with Sayce, 
Brandes, and Kleinert that Sargon and not Sennacherib is the invader 
of the prophecy, and that the line of advance described corresponds to 
fact’ (/sazah, vol. i. p. 68, edition of 1884; cf. vol. ii. pp. 177-86). We 
presume the two passages from Ezekiel are thought to be contradictory 
to one another on the opinion that xxvi. 4-17 is a prophecy that Tyre 
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the power of prediction lies in a human faculty intensified, it 
may naturally be that the prediction itself is intensified human 
foresight, sometimes intermingled with mistaken anticipa- 
tion. 

We venture to think that this is a way of regarding pro- 
phecy which is not consistent either with Holy Scripture or 
with the teaching of the Christian Church. There are indica- 
tions in Holy Scripture that the Divine Spirit so works in 
some individuals that what they say and do is the result of 
a supernatural gift differing altogether from the mere intensify- 
ing of a natural faculty.!. What we infer from such passages 
is confirmed by the prophecies themselves. A human faculty 
intensified, using its faith in God, might give the belief that 
the general issues of His rule would be in a particular direc- 
tion ; to know that a definite event was certain to happen 
seems to require a gift altogether different from any natural 
power. And this kind of foreknowledge is exactly what 
Holy Scripture represents the prophets as possessing. They 
have it of ordinary matters of fact.? Definite detailed pre- 


will be taken by Nebuchadnezzar and that xxix. 17-21 implies that 
Nebuchadnezzar failed to take Tyre; and that the non-fulfilment of the 
prophecy is thought to be indicated by the supposed fact that the city was 
not taken. Jer. xxvii. 3-6 is apparently referred to for the same reason. 
It is likely that the expression in Ezek. xxix. 18, ‘ yet had he no wages, 
nor his army, for Tyrus’ does not mean that Nebuchadnezzar did not take 
Tyre, but that in taking it he found no adequate return for the long 
siege, and there is no sufficient reason for thinking that the siege failed. 
See Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, pp. 286-88. As to Micah v. 2-6, 
the mention of ‘the Assyrian’ is probably what is meant. We do not 
think there is difficulty in interpreting the expression of the enemies of 
the people of God. See Pusey, Minor Prophets, p. 335. It does not 
appear to be an unreasonable conclusion that it is rash to base a theory 
on the supposed non-fulfilment of the prophecies referred to. Obviously, 
there is a difference between details being unfulfilled and events that in 
fact were spread over a long period being placed in close connexion in 
the prophecy. A detail about time would fail to be fulfilled only if a 
definite time was mentioned or distinctly implied and falsified by the 
course of events. As to the statement ‘the apostolic inspiration admitted 
of St. Paul expecting the second coming of Christ within his own life- 
time,’ it is simply an unproved assertion that St. Paul taught that Christ 
would come again before he died. In 1 Thess. iv. 15-17, to interpret 
nucis of COvres, of meptieurouevoe Of those Christians who would then be 
alive without including St. Paul is in itself tenable and is most in harmony 
with what St. Paul elsewhere says. See Bengel and Wordsworth on 
1 Thess. iv. 15 ; Alexander on 1 Thess. iv. 15, and p. 606; and cf. Lee, 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Appendix L. 

' See Judg. vi. 34; 1 Chr. xii. 18 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 20, noticing the literal 
meaning of the Hebrew words. Cf. a collection of passages in C. von 
Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, Introduction, note A. 

* See 1 Sam. ix. 15, 16, x. 2-5; 2 Sam. vii. I-17; 2 Kings xiv. 25, 
XX. 9-II. 
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dictions are made about the Messiah, the fulfilment of which 
is regarded by the New Testament writers! and the Fathers ? 
as a proof of the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
not, of course, the case that the Church is bound by every 
statement of an orthodox writer outside the New Testament. 
But she is bound by anything which a New Testament writer 
certainly assumes, or by anything which, underlying particular 
interpretations of individual Fathers, is found to be part of 
the common stock of belief which is the Apostolic deposit 
and therefore the Cathoiic faith. 

The writers in Lux Mundi do not indeed deny that de- 
tailed predictions about the Messiah were made and fulfilled. 
The statement, ‘It is not at /east usually* a knowledge of 
“times and seasons,” ’ and the ‘increasing definiteness of out- 
line and characteristic’ which is ascribed to the prophetical 
figure of the king Messiah (pp. 345, 346) show that in some 
cases details are regarded as being truly foretold. This is 
borne out by the statement of another writer that ‘in the case 
of such passages as the 22nd and 110th Psalms, or the 9th 
and 53rd chapters of Isaiah, the harder task is for him who 
will deny, than for him who will assert, a direct correspondence 
between prediction and fulfilment’ (p. 167). Yet we cannot 
but think that all the value of prophecy as the prediction of 
details is destroyed when it is said that such details were in 
some cases wrongly foretold. It is here that the belief that 
prophecy is a supernatural interposition really differs from the 
view that it is an intensifying of the natural faculties. If it is 
a supernatural interposition of the direct working of God, we 
shall reasonably infer that every detail which is part of the 
prophetical announcement will be rigbtly foretold; if it is 
merely an intensifying of the human faculties, it may very well 
be that liability to error remains even in the prediction itself. 
And if some detailed prophecies were untrue, we cannot attach 
any very great value to the fact that others were fulfilled. So 
that it seems to us that the belief of the New Testament 
writers and of the Fathers that it was of the highest importance 
that prophetical details had been fulfilled carries with it the 
belief that the whole predictive announcement was super- 
naturally freed from liability to mistake. 

It may be said that the advance of criticism places us in 


1 See, ¢.g., St. Matt. i. 22, 23, ii. 1-10; St. John xix. 24, 37; Acts ii. 
22, 36, xiii. 29-37, XXVi, 22, 23, XXVili. 235 1 Cor. xv. 34 

2 Just. Mart. Déal. c. Tryph., passim, and St. Athanas. De Jncarn. 
Xxxiii._xl. are convenient illustrations. 
5 The italics are our own. 
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a different position from that of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament and the Fathers of the Church, that recent investiga- 
tions have given us a knowledge of the real scope and meaning 
of prophecy which to them was unknown. No one would 
deny the differences of our position. But whatever conclusion 
might be reached as to the relative advantages of the stand- 
point of the Apostles and that of ourselves in respect of critical 
knowledge, it seems clear that on any tenable theory of In- 
spiration it is impossible that arguments used in the New 
Testament should be unsound. And, as we have indicated, 
the soundness of the argument that our Lord was the Messiah 
because He had fulfilled the details which had been foretold 
depends upon the underlying belief that no part of the 
prophetical announcement can be wrong. 

Such a belief as this is not affected if it should be thought 
that the prophets themselves were not aware of the meaning 
of all that they foretold. It is possible that a prophet might 
be led to deliver a message which he himself did not under- 
stand, or might utter words in reference to some event near at 
hand which, unknown to him, were destined to have a fuller 
accomplishment in the Life of Christ. But this would only be 
a further sign that the Divine Spirit was interposing in the 
human mind with a new gift, and not merely intensifying 
powers which were already possessed. 

We have hitherto spoken of Inspiration as it affects 
prophecy. So viewed, it appears to us that what is said in 
Lux Mundi falls short of what we think the Christian religion 
requires. We wish we could think there is not a like defect 
in what is said about Inspiration as a whole. The passage in 
which the question What is meant by the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture ? is answered, in marking the difference between in- 
spired writings and writings that are not inspired, seems to 
make it consist in a difference in contents. ‘Ir we begin our 
inquiry with the account of creation with which the Bible 
opens, we may take note of its affinities in general substance 
with the Babylonian and Phoenician cosmogonies ; but we are 
much more struck with its differences, and it is in these we 
shall look for its inspiration.’ Of what follows in the Book of 
Genesis it is said: ‘ The first traditions of the race are all given 
there from a special point of view. In that point of view lies 
the inspiration.’ The writers of the later history are described 
as being ‘in this inspired—that the animating motive of their 
work is not to bring out the national glory or to flatter the 
national vanity, nor, like the motive of a modern historian, 
the mere interest in fact, but to keep before the chosen people 
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the record of how God has dealt with them.’ In speaking of 
the psalmists, their Inspiration is apparently regarded as con- 
sisting in the fact that their ‘ poetic faculty is directed to one 
great end, to reveal the soul in its relation to God.’ We have 
already written on the description of the Inspiration of the 
prophets, It is true that in speaking of the psalmists the 
writer quotes from the Dean of St. Paul’s: ‘ They repeat the 
whispers of the Spirit of God ; they reflect the very light of the 
Eternal Wisdom,’ and in a note refers to The Discipline of the 
Christian Character as ‘the best existing answer to the ques- 
tion, In what does the Inspiration of the Old Testament con- 
sist ?’ So, too, ‘ the correspondence of prophecy and fulfilment 
can be due to no other cause than that they spoke in fact the 
“ word of the Lord” ’ ; ‘a knowledge of God and of the spiritual 
life gradually appears, not as the product of human ingenuity, 
but as the result of Divine communication’; the Apostles are 
‘specially and deliberately qualified to interpret Christ to the 
world,’ their inspiration is ‘an endowment which enables men 
of all ages to take their teaching as representing, and not mis- 
representing, His teaching and Himself’ (pp. 343-47). Taken 
by themselves, this last set of passages might be regarded as 
expressing a view of Inspiration sufficient to bear what the 
theology of the Christian Church requires. But such words 
have to be interpreted in the light of the assertion that the 
predictions of the prophets may and do contain mistakes, of 
the emphasis laid on the Inspiration lying in the point of view 
of the writer, and of the statement in another essay : ‘ We are 
quite consistent in maintaining that all great teachers of what- 
ever kind are vehicles of revelation, each in his proper sphere, 
and in accepting their verified conclusions as Divinely true’ 
(p. 198).!. Thus considered, the only interpretation of the 
whole teaching about Inspiration that we can see to be pos- 
sible is that the inspired books are indeed the result of 
a Divine communication and a Divine guidance ; but that 
this working of the Spirit does not, as regards its method, 
differ in kind from His workings in, for example, some in- 
quiries of heathen philosophy or some experiments of physical 
science. 

This view is confirmed by the essay on ‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of God.’?. In that essay some space is devoted to 
the consideration of the distinction ‘ of the religion of the Old 


1 The italics are our own. 

2 It is impossible to refer to this essay without calling to mind that 
by the death of Mr. Aubrey Moore the Christian Church is poorer upon 
earth by the loss of a keen intellect and a blameless life. 
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Testament as “revealed” in contrast with all other pre- 
Christian religions.’ ‘The difference between the religion of 
Israel and all other religions’ is ‘a difference not merely of 
degree but of kind.’ But if we look closer we find that this 
‘difference of kind’ appears to be regarded as applying only 
to the subject-matter of the religion, not to the method by 
which it is made known. It is quite clearly stated that what 
makes the difference is the assertion by the Jews of the unity 
and holiness of God (p. 72). It is said that the answer to the 
question in what the distinction consists is to be ‘sought in 
what the Old Testament revelation is, rather than in the pro- 
cess by which the Jews became the appointed depositaries of 
it’ (p. 71). And the comparison of the way in which a true 
religion is developed with the account given by a scientific 
theory of physical developments in the words ‘among re- 
ligions, too, there is a struggle for existence in which the 
fittest survive’ (p. 68), seems to imply that no clear distinc- 
tion as regards the method in which it is made known can be 
asserted to exist between the religion of the Old Testament 
and any of the higher conceptions of pagan thought. If that 
is so, the religion of Israel may differ in kind from the religion 
of the Amalekites as regards its contents, but the difference 
between the Inspiration of Moses and the insight of Plato 
must, as to its method, become merely of degree.' In com- 
plete accordance it is regarded as a possible opinion that the 
worship of man at the first was polytheistic (p. 71), since the 
ground is cut away from us for believing that on his creation 
there was a distinct revelation to him of the Being Whom he 
was to serve. It is consistent, too, with the assertion that a 
Christian may accept the opinions of certain modern critics 
on the formation of the Old Testament, because our belief 
that the method of the revelation to the Jews and in Christi- 
anity differs in kind from any other way in which knowledge 
is acquired is the main reason why we are unable to think 
that the ‘ idealizing of history’ is consonant with the Inspira- 
tion of the God of truth. 


' Cf. what is said in another essay : ‘ Different minds have always 
differed, and will continue to differ widely as to the degree in which 
Greek thought contributed to the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation. It is a difficult and delicate question for historical criticism to 
decide. But the essential thing to bear in mind is that the Christian 
doctrine of the Logos amply covers any possible view which criticism may 
establish on this point. For in the light of that doctrine zt zs merely a 


guestion of the degree in which the Eternal Word chose to reveal Himscif 


through one agency rather than another’ (pp. 201, 202). The italics are 
our own. 
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pre- We come back to the question, Why do we accept the 
n of Bible as the Word of God? Let us imagine the case of a 
y of person who has been brought up in the Christian faith. He 
this has accepted in a vague kind of way the doctrines of the 
only Trinity and the Incarnation. He knows that the Bible con- 
| by tains the truths of the faith and the precepts of life. He 
yhat has understood that the three Creeds are a summary of 
nity Scriptural truth. He has been taught that there is a Heaven 
the of unending happiness and a Hell of everlasting woe. He 
it in has grasped that in some way Baptism is necessary, and that 
pro- if one is to be a good Christian one must receive the Holy 
s of Communion from time to time. So he goes on. And then 
true comes a rude shock. He is asked, ‘ Your Bible speaks of 
tific everlasting punishment and of a God of love. How are they 
re- consistent ?’ He puts that question by, and there is another. 
the ‘It has been proved that miracles do not and cannot happen, 
‘inc- and your Bible is full of them. Canit then be true?’ He is 
n be puzzled, and while he is still at a loss he is asked again, ‘ All 
ent religions are full of legends like those of your Bible. Why is 
that it true while they are false?’ He reads in a novel or ina 
zion magazine of the day that to all who know enough of history 
once to have acquired the historical sense, it is quite clear that the 
‘lato beliefs of definite Christianity are delusions. He realizes that 
‘om- what he has taken for granted is a question of questions 
the which must be thought out to its depths. He begins to 
the inquire, to read, to think. For a moment he imagines there 
tion is an easy way out of his difficulty. He will adopt an eclectic 
1 he religion which he will form for himself by selecting out of all 
at a the systems of human thought those principles which approve 
itics themselves to his moral sense. Here all will be simple, for if 
elief any of his beliefs should prove to be difficult to himself, or 
‘isti- should be attacked by others, he will be able at once to let 
=dge them go. But it is only fora moment. He recognizes that 
hink a religion like this may be all very well for the smooth and 
pira- careless days of life, but a system so wholly without authority, 
save that of his own feelings, will not be useful in the time of | 
trial and in the hour of death. The thought of authority gives 
ways him an idea. Why not fling himself into the arms of the 
vhich Church of Rome? Why not find his beliefs in the calm, stern 
ara utterances of that dogmatic voice? There is the attraction 
‘stian of clearness; there is the promise of rest. And perhaps a 
1 may friend of his youth is at his side. ‘God has suggested to you 
ely @ difficulties which you cannot solve. He has done it that He 
ae may drive you into the fold of the one true Church. Men 


need a guide, and from the descent of the Holy Spirit until 
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to-day there has ever been one infallible living voice of a 
single Bishop to which they may have recourse. You have 
simply to acknowledge the authority of the Apostolic See 
and to submit yourself to its rule, and all will be well” He 
hesitates. Something stops him. He is shown facts in the 
history of the Church which he cannot reconcile with the 
Roman claim. Submission to Rome was a fair prospect 
which seemed to promise peace and joy and life, but it cannot 
now be made. His old questions recur. His perplexity 
deepens. He is in a whirlpool of doubt. It is all dark 
struggle. ‘Is there a God?’ ‘Is there a future life?’ ‘Is 
there any difference between right and wrong?’ He is 
reaching the depths of bitterest despair. He is almost flinging 
himself free from all questioning, from all moral purpose, with 
the nassionate denial, ‘There is no God and no devil, no 
Hea‘ en and no Hell, no right and no wrong. I will eat and 
drin} , for to-morrow I shall die.’ Just now there is a gleam 
of hc pe. He remembers the past day when he prayed to 
God, and a light shone in his soul. He recails the hour when 
he was under great temptation, and through prayer he re- 
mained unscathed. He thinks, ‘God lived then; must He 
not live now? He helped me then; may He not help me 
now?’ It is only at first a gleam, but it is the earnest of the 
day. The one clear thought grows and expands. He has 
grasped that there is a God who cares for man. Through all 
his difficulties his soul reaches out to that with an innermost 
conviction. It is the fundamental truth. The grace of God 
has led him to the root of faith. 

Such an inquirer as we have been picturing cannot stay 
here. A God who cares for man will, without doubt, reveal 
Himself to man. If there is a Revelation, will it not be found 
in the Life of Christ? At least the moral grandeur of the 
record of the Gospels is a sign that Christ is a teacher sent 
by God. So, the inquirer is led on. He has made his act of 
faith and acknowledged a God who cares. He is driven on 
to believe that a God who cares will be a God who reveals, 
that a God who reveals will reveal through Christ. Further, 
Christ in His teaching makes an absolute claim. If He is 
listened to as He speaks of God, must He not be listened to 
also as He speaks of Himself? So to listen is to acknowledge 
that He Himself is God.' Still, it is all a puzzle. These 
simple facts are the soul’s innermost conviction, but they do 
not by themselves answer the first questions which destroyed 


1 See Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 162-206 in edition of 1878; 
pp. 164-208 in edition of 1889. 
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considered and laid aside, what she says is the truth which 
God has given. So much Christ has promised, and He is the 
teacher who reveals God and is Himself Divine. The method 


God 
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fa the old unthinking belief. But the process of thought goes 
ave on. Christ, who is God, taught that He would build a Church 
See against which no powers should be able to prevail ; which, 
He being founded in the company of the Apostles, would be 
the guided into all truth by the Spirit whom He would send.! 
the So the first act of faith in God has led to the acceptance of 
ect the Church as the teacher of truth. But what is meant by 
not the Church? Christ’s teaching and the words of His Apostles 
city t are searched again, and an outline of what the Church must 
lark be is formed. History is appealed to, that it may be known 
r Is what the Church in her actual life, as she existed in the 
> 1S earliest days of her being, was like. An historical conception 
3Ing of the Church, rightly filling up the outline given in the New 
vith Testament, is found. There must be a ministry, episcopally 
» BO ordained, descended from the Apostles. There must be Sacra- 
and ments. There must be belief in the three Persons of th» ohe 
cam God, in the Divinity and Humanity of Christ. There must 
d to be the hope of the life to come.” This, then, is the Chu ch of 
vhen which it is said that she is the Bride of Christ, His mystical 
ee Body, the pillar and ground of the truth, against which the 
He fiercest spiritual powers of evil are never to prevail.’ Here is 
» me the teacher to which he who would obey Christ must listen. 
f the How does she speak? One thing is clear. However her 
- has teaching is expressed, if without any doubt it is her teaching, 
h all | if it is not some partial voice or some suggestion for a time 
most 
mare “age : 
stay | of her teaching is shown in history. It is sometimes by the 
eveal Council which, whether in its constitution representing the 
ound | whole Church or not, is accepted by the whole as expressing 
fthe | her mind‘ It is sometimes by the worship which is every- 
r —_ where adopted, and which declares the truth which alone can 
act O | 
en on 1 St. Matt. xvi. 18 ; St. John xiv. 16, 17, 26, xvi. 13. 
veals, _ ® See St. Matt. XXVili. 19, 20; St. John xx. 21 233 Acts li. 41, 42, 
vi. 6, xiv. 23; I Cor.x.17 ; Eph. ii. 19, 20, iv. 4-6; 1 Ep. to Tim. iii. 1-12, 
rther, iv. 14, v.22; 2 Ep. to Tim.i.6; Ep. to Titus i.5. Cf.,¢¢., St. Ignat. dd 
He is Smyrn. 8; Ad Philad. 3, 4; Hegesippus in Euseb. . £. iv. xxii. 1, 2 ; 
1ed to Irenzeus, C. Her. Iv. xl. 2; xlii. 1, V. xx. 1; Tertull. De Prescr. Her. 32; 
sledge St. Cypr. Z%. xxxiii. (al. xxvi. or xxvii.) 1, Ixvi. (al. Ixviii. or xix.) 8 ; Conc. 
: Nic. 325 A.D. ; Conc. Constant. 381 A.D. ; Conc. Ephes. 431 A.D. ; Conc. 
These Chale. 451 A.D. 
ey do 3 St. Matt. xvi. 18; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 12-27 ; Eph. i. 23, iv. 12, 
troyed v. 30; Col. i. 24; 1 Ep. to Tim. iii. 15 ; Rev. xxi. 2, xxii. 17. 
1878; 4 The Council of Constantinople of 381 A.D. shows how a Council not 


General may become (Ecumenical because of its subsequent acceptance 
by the Church. 
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give the worship meaning.’ Sometimes it is by unanimous 
uncontfadicted teaching of representative divines.?, However 
it be, it is the voice of God, whose mouthpiece Christ declared 
that she should be. 

So far in the inquiry the New Testament has been taken 
simply as a trustworthy record of what Christ taught and of 
what His Apostles believed Him to require them to teach. 
As the doctrine of the Church is further examined, it is found 
that a belief about Holy Scripture underlies all that she says. 
From the first she recognizes that in Holy Scripture there is 
an authority from which there is no appeal. It is sufficient 
to show that any doctrine is the real teaching of the Bible, 
and the truth of that doctrine is proved. Mistakes of false 
teachers who misrepresent Scripture may call for her own 
authoritative comment, but it is fundamental to her position 
that Holy Scripture contains all necessary truth and no false- 
hood.’ If part of it were true and part mixed with error, it 
could not be the standard of belief that is the ultimate 
appeal. The Church is in no hurry to make it clear exactly 
where the sacred books begin and end ; the supremacy of the 
four Gospels and of some Epistles is unquestioned from the 
first ; the rest need not all at once be made quite plain. But 
at length she does speak. She draws up the sacred Canon.' 
And this is what it means. Books within it can be appealed 
to as the certain voice of God. Books outside it are not the 
ultimately authoritative expression of the truth that is re- 
vealed. A doctrine of Inspiration follows. A doctrine of the 
method of revelation is involved. 

It is said with truth that the Church has not defined what 
Inspiration is. But there are necessities of her position with 
which a theory of Inspiration may or may not be consistent. 
It is consistent with such necessities that there should be a 
real human element. Natural knowledge may be left to tell 
what is naturally known. The Apostle who remembers the 
words of Christ may write them down as they live in his 
memory. The Evangelist may embody in his history the 
genealogy which he found preserved by the care of the Jews. 
The strongly-marked human personality of St. Paul may be 


1 For the testimony of the Church’s worship to her belief in the 
Divinity of our Lord, see Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 359-405 in 
edition of 1878 ; pp. 366-414 in edition of 1889. 

2 Eucharistic doctrine would be a case in point. See Pusey, Doctrine 
of the Real Presence. 

8 See, e.g., Irenzeus, C. Her. 1. i. 20, ii., 1. xli, 1, IV. xx. I, xxi. I, lvii. 
4, V. xx. ; St. Vine. Lerin. Commonitorium, 77, 78. 

4 See Westcott, Bible in the Church; Canon of the New Testament. 
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ous allowed to affect the structure of his sentences, and the i 
wee phraseology in which he expresses Divine truth.| There may 
red be a growth in the completeness with which the will of God ‘ 
is made known. But where the natural fails, the supernatural 3 
ken comes in. If there are facts unknown to the writer, know- ' 
1 of ledge of which is required, the belief of the Church that Holy i 
ach. Scripture contains all necessary truth indicates that they are 
und supernaturally revealed. If the human memory is insufficient, ; 
ays. the saying of Christ that the Spirit will bring all things to ; 
is the remembrance of the Apostles shows that it will be sup- f 
ient plemented.2?, Though there are human methods of expres- 
ible, sion and growth in the clearness with which truth is made 
‘alse known, the belief of the Church that the Bible is the ultimate ; 
ait test of all teaching implies that in its revelation there can be 
tion no untrue statement or argument that is unsound. It is 
sise- perhaps conceivable that an inspired writer copyink a 
yr, it genealogy might be left to copy a name which by accident 
nate had been wrongly written if upon that name nothing de- 
ctly pended,’ or that a number inaccurately recorded might be 
the allowed to be transferred into the sacred text. It is incon- 
the ceivable that any fact upon which some part of the revealed 
But teaching rested should be untruly told, and of many of the facts 
10n.! of Holy Scripture it may be said that they are doctrines.‘ 
aled * It may be worth while to refer to a notice of this in Irenzeus, C. Her. 4 
t the HI. Vil. 3, 2. 
? St. John xiv. 26. For instances of imperfect knowledge and memory 
ea not supplemented when such supplementing was unnecessary, see St. 
f the John vi. 19; 1 Cor. i. 16. Cf. alist of passages in Wordsworth’s Greek 
Testament ; on St. John vi. 19. 
what % At the same time, it does not appear to be unlikely that difficulties 
with in genealogies may arise from corruptions in the MSS., or from the same 
person possessing more than one name. For an instance of the kind of 
stent. difficulty referred to, cf. 1 Sam. i. 1 with 1 Chron. vi. 26, 27, 33-35. Keil 
be a (on 1 Sam. i. 1) says these divergences ‘are to be explained partly from 
o tell the use of different forms for the same name, and partly from their 
; the synonymous meanings.’ This explanation as regards a name in this pas- 


= sage is rejected in Driver, Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
n his Samuel, p. 3. 


y the * It may be worth while to quote the following passage : ‘Are we 

Jews. therefore to conclude that the record of facts in Scripture does not come 

ay be under the guarantee of its inspiration? We are not so to conclude, and 
for this plain reason: the sacred narrative, carried on through so many 

in the ages, what is it but the very matter for our faith and rule of our obedience ? 

405 in what but that narrative itself is the supernatural teaching, in order to k 
which inspiration is given? ... Its pages breathe of providence and : 

nctrine grace, of our Lord, and of His work and teaching, from beginning to end. : 
It views facts in those relations in which neither ancients, such as the i 

1, lvii. Greek and Latin classical historians, nor moderns, such as Niebuhr, 


Grote, Ewald, or Michelet, can view them. In this point of view it has 


ment. God for its author, even though the finger of God traced no words but the 
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Again, it is true that the Church has not stated in so 
many words what is the method of revelation and wherein 
it differs from any products of natural thought. But a dis- 
tinction is implied in the existence of the Canon. The Church, 
as has been said, did not all at once draw the line between 
what is and what is not the authoritative declaration of the 
will of God. But when the line was drawn the distinc- 
tion was made, and the only belief which will justify the 
drawing of the line is the belief that in the inspired books 
within the Canon of Holy Scripture there is a working of the 
Divine Spirit which is different in kind from any help He 
may give to a philosopher who is a heathen, or even to an 
individual Christian since the Apostles died. 

This way of regarding the method of revelation is in- 
volved in the Church’s action about the Canon. It was in 
reality implied in the acceptance of the teaching of St. Paul. 
By St. Paul the passage from heathenism to Christianity is 
nowhere represented as merely moving from a lower to a 
higher belief. It is not an advance on the same road. It 
means turning round from going in one direction so as to go 
in another.' 

Our picture has led us to the answer to our question. 
We accept the Bible as the Word of God because the Uni- 
versal Church, which our Lord taught would be the infallible 
guide to truth, has so put it into our hands. And our accept- 
ance of it in such a way involves our belief that in its message 
from God to man, while there may be progress, there can be 
no mistake, whether that message is the moral teaching of the 
Decalogue. Such is the claim of Bible history in its substantial fulness 
to be accepted de fide as true. In this point of view, Scripture is inspired, 
not only in faith and morals, but in all its parts which bear on faith, in- 
cluding matters of fact.’ Newman, article on ‘lhe Inspiration of 
Scripture,’ Nineteenth Century, February 1884, pp. 189, 190. This 
article does not discuss the subjects treated of in the latter part of the 


essay on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration’ in Lux JJ/undi, but it may 
be noticed that the author incidentally says that Moses wrote the 


Pentateuch (p. 195). 

' See, e.g., Rom. iii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 21; Eph. ii. 12. Cf. Acts xiv. 15-17. 
It may perhaps be said that the view taken in this article is not that of 
the well-known passage in Just. Mart. AZo/. i. 46, and of the Alexandrian 
Christians. The passage in Justin Martyr does not appear to mean more 
than that all goodness is really from God, and his whole method of argument 
seems to imply such a distinction as is here made. Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Origen no doubt went very far towards raising other sources of 
knowledge to being on a level. with Holy Scripture, but even with them 
it may be questioned whether this has not sometimes been over-estimated. 
See Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 47-63, 154°; and cf. 
Origen, De Princ., ad intt., ii. 6 ad fin. In any case the testimony of 
Clement and Origen alone would not be adequate support for a belief. 
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Pentateuch, or the details of a prophecy, or the prologue of 
the Gospel of St. John. 

The inquirer we depicted has reached the belief that in 
Holy Scripture and the judgment of the whole Church lies 
the supreme authority in faith and morals. With this as his 
basis he proceeds to form, or rather to receive, his theological 
system and his code of right and wrong. There are three 
eternal and co-equal Subsistences in one undivided Divine 
Essence, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The 
eternal God created man in His own image, possessed of free 
will, and therefore capable of good and evil, endowed with 
the supernatural gift of original righteousness, whereby he 
was well-pleasing in the sight of God.' Through the 
malice of the devil, who is a personal spiritual being? 
man chooses sin and departs from God. He loses his 
original righteousness, but retains free will, and is cabable 
of being restored. The Divine mercy opens a way of 
restoration,’ while the Divine justice requires a penalty. 
The eternal Word takes to Himself a Human Nature, wholly 
perfect, wrapped round His Divine Person, capable of suffer- 
ing and death, which pertain to the Nature, and incapable of 
sin, which pertains to the Personality. In that Human Nature 
He offers Himself as a willing Sacrifice, even unto death, in 
Atonement for the sins of men. Rising from the dead, He 
takes unto Himself His Human Body, now made spiritual and 
glorious, subject to no law of space or time, incapable of death. 
Still truly God and perfectly Man, He ascends into Heaven and 
presents before the Father the Offering which upon the Cross 
He has made. From the Father He sends the Holy Spirit to 
dwell upon earth in a new relation to man. The Spirit Who 4 
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' See Bull, State of Man before the Fall. 

* It is possible to doubt whether the reality of the power of the devil 
has been sufficiently borne in mind in some parts of Lax Mundi. 

%’ The main current of the argument is not affected if the Scotist view 
of the Incarnation is adopted. It appears to us that the balance of pro- 
bability is decidedly against it. See St. Athan. De /ncarn. iv.; Orat. c. 
Arian. ii. 54; St. Aug. Sermo clxrviv. 2; St. Leo, Sermo lxxv. (al. lxxvii., 
De Pentecoste, iii), 2. There is an admirable statement in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica, U1. i. 3: ‘Ea enim que ex sola Dei volun- 
tate proveniunt supra omne debitum creature, nobis innotescere non 
possunt, nisi quatenus in sacra Scriptura traduntur, per quam divina 
voluntas nobis innotescit. Unde cum in sacra Scriptura ubique incarna- 
tionis ratio ex peccato primi hominis assignetur, convenientius dicitur 
incarnationis opus ordinatum esse a Deo in remedium contra peccatum; 
ita quod peccato non existente, incarnatio non fuisset. Quamvis potentia 
Dei ad hoc non limitetur ; potuisset enim etiam peccato non existente, 
Deus incarnari.’ For the other view and a history of the theology of the 
question see Westcott, Epistles of St. John, pp. 273-315. 
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had formed Christ’s natural Body in the womb of Mary now 
forms the mystical Body of Christ and creates the Catholic 
Church. Henceforward, the glorified Humanity of the Word 
is, through the working of the Spirit, the channel by which 
God’s best gifts are bestowed upon men. Baptism is the 
knitting of man into that Sacred Humanity ; the Eucharist is 
the participation of It as the soul’s food. In Confirmation, 
the Spirit, who has cleansed the soul in Baptism by uniting it 
to Christ, gives a fuller measure of His own personal Presence 
with the special gift of strength.' If the baptismal relation has 
been disturbed by sin, in Penance the sacred Blood of Christ, 
applied by the power of the Spirit, removes the barrier between 
the soul and God. In Orders, the same Spirit gives the 
special powers for ministering the gifts which centre round 
the Humanity of the Word. In Matrimony, the obligations 
only rightly to be fulfilled by the grace of God, are made a 
high privilege by the Spirit conveying the blessings whereby 
the Incarnate God is the Saviour of the body and the soul. In 
Unction, the Blood of Christ and the Spirit’s power are for- 
giveness and strength for a special need. It is the object of 
the sacramental gifts to place and retain man in union with 
God through the glorified Humanity of Christ and the work- 
ing of the Spirit. 

The Church, thus formed to be the home of the soul and 
the sustainer of life, has already been seen to be the teacher 
of truth. And in all her ministry, whether she instructs or 
whether she cleanses and feeds, the belief in her is the out- 
come of the central truth round which all is grouped, that 
Christ is the Revealer of the God who cares for man. She 


' It does not make a material difference to the argument if the opinion 
that the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the soul begins not at Baptism 
but at Confirmation is accepted. This view is stated and defended in 
Puller, Drstinctive Grace of Confirmation ; Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 
chap. ix. § 10. We think the passage in St. Aug. Jz Joh. Evang. tract. 
vi. § 18, ‘Audierunt hoc Apostoli, qui erant Jerusalem: missi sunt ad 
illos Petrus et Johannes, invenerunt multos baptizatos: et quia nullus 
ipsorum adhuc acceperat Spiritum sanctum, sicut tunc descendebat, ad 
ostendendam significationem gentium crediturarum, ut linguis loqueren- 
tur in quos descendebat Spiritus sanctus, imposuerunt illis manus orantes 
pro eis, et acceperunt Spiritum sanctum,’ suggests the explanation of 
statements sometimes quoted in favour of this opinion, and there are 
weighty reasons against it. The relation of Confirmation to Baptism is 
very clearly stated in a quotation in St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 
logica, U1. \xxii. 1, ‘Spiritus sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi salutifero 
descendit lapsu, in fonte plenitudinem tribuit ad innocentiam, in confir- 
matione augmentum prestat ad gratiam; in baptismo regeneramur ad 
vitam, post baptismum confirmamur ad pugnam ; in baptismo abluimur, 
post baptismum roboramutr.’ 
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brings to man the blessings of the Incarnation; she is the 
school in which he is to be prepared for the future life. Here 
upon earth, between baptism and death, man must make his 
choice for the issues of eternity. After death the imperfect 
soul will be trained and perfected for the vision of God, but 
only the soul which, however imperfect, has not finally rejected 
Christ, and remains capable of being made like unto Him. 
After the Judgment there are two eternal states, Heaven and 
Hell. 

As the Life of Christ, through the working of the Spirit, is 
the sustaining power of human action, so is it the foundation 
of the moral code. Morality exists because God is a Person 
with a claim on man’s allegiance, and because man's highest 
condition depends on his conformity to an eternal law. The 
Human Life of Christ is the presentation to man in a language 
he can understand of what God eternally is. It is the pérfect 
standard of what human life ought to be. The precepts, the 
holy lives of the Old Testament, are commands and models 
because they are anticipations of what Christ is to teach and 
show. The New Testament writings, the teaching of the 
Church, are instinct with authority because of what He is. 
And so, from Holy Scripture and the Church’s laws, a system 
of right and wrong is received which finds its highest ideal 
and the principles of all its details in the earthly Life of 
Christ. 

It has all been accepted because it is the Church who teaches 
it, and Christ, Who reveals God, has said that the Church will 
teach the truth. But now, the inquirer, as the majestic 
scheme of the theology of the Catholic Church gains 
completeness in his eyes, finds the truth of the words of 
Augustine, ‘prius credite, postea intelligite.' What he ac- 


‘cepted because it was taught by an authority which he had 


recognized as the authority of God is seen to be profoundly 
reasonable in the harmony and unity of all its truths, pro- 
foundly moral in all that it commands. And he is conscious 
that this great system of revealed truth carries with it a claim 
which can brook no rival. - He has learned to recognize in 
it the very voice of God, who is the God of truth. He knows 


' St. Aug. De Symb.\ad Catech. 4. Cf. De Diver. Quest. Octoginta- 
tribus, x\viii: ‘Credibilium tria sunt genera. Alia sunt que semper 
creduntur, et numquam intelliguntur : sicut est omnis historia, temporalia 
et humana gesta percurrens. Alia quz mox, ut creduntur, intelliguntur : 
sicut sunt omnes rationes humane, vel de numeris, vel de quibuslibet disci- 
plinis. Tertium, que primo creduntur, et postea intelliguntur: qualia sunt 
ea que de divinis rebus non possunt intelligi, nisi ab his qui mundo sunt 
corde ; quod fit preeceptis servatis, que de bene vivendo accipiuntur.’ 
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that all he can elsewhere learn, beautiful and valuable as it 
may seem to be, may only be held subject to its consistency 
with the teaching of God. The conclusions of science and 
philosophy are accepted because they approve themselves 
to the human faculties which may be mistaken ; the truths of 
religion are believed because they are taught by an authority 
which cannot err. He is prepared to surrender anything in 
thought or in life which otherwise has seemed to him to be 
good, if it shall be seen to conflict with what God has autho- 
ritatively taught.! He has found his rest, as Augustine 
found it,’ in the supremacy of God and the authority of the 
Church. 

It is possible that still there will be much that cannot be 
explained. Knowing that the wisdom of God is infinite, he 
will be prepared for mystery. He will understand that it is 
but a shallow thinker who says that what is irreconcilable to 
man cannot be consistent when all is known. Whether parts 
are dark, or whether all is plain, he knows how God teaches, 
and he knows that God is true. But still, his old difficulties 
are finding their solution. The God of love can only rejoice 
in the willing service of one who is free to choose right or 
wrong ; the God of holiness cannot admit to His Heaven one 
who is still choosing evil. The natural laws which leave no 
room for miracle are but part of that creation which is the 
work of God, and therefore at His will can at any moment be 
suspended or reversed.’ Gropings of the mind of man may 
indeed have formed stories like unto truth, but the Bible 
stands upon a different level from all such beliefs, because it 
is given by a special Inspiration of the Divine Spirit which is 
different in kind from any insight allowed by His working 
elsewhere. The momentary feeling after an eclectic religion 
is left unrecalled, because the truth is an objective reality, 
tested, not by what seems good to man, but by what is re- 
vealed by God. The former attraction towards submission 


1 ¢ Some positions there are, which seem incompatible not merely with 
the words, but with the very heart and kernel of Revelation, some directly 
or indirectly appear to sap the whole structure of Christianity. .. . 
Where there is plain contrariety in meaning, we must condemn ; where 
the opposition is only verbal, we should do well to hesitate.’ An article 
entitled ‘ Humboldt’s Kosmos’ in Christian Remembrancer, July 1846, 
p. 28. 

2 See, e.g., Confess. ix. 1; De Bapt.c. Don. iv. 31; Ep. liv. (al. cxviii.), 
8; C. Ep. Manich. 6. 

$ It will be remembered that in Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, pp. 32, 34 in edition of 1852, pp. 27, 29 in edition of 1885, no diffi- 
culty is seen in saying ‘the Almighty interferes’ after ‘the principle of 
God’s Immanence’ has been explained. 
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to the See of Rome has lost its power, because it is known 
that there is a Scriptural and historical conception of the 
limits of the Church which must be denied as a condition of 
communion with Rome. 

So might the Christian faith present itself to one who 
had realized the struggles and questions which are typical of 
the present age. The process in different minds might be 
widely different. The intellect, the affections, the conscience 
appeal with greatly differing degrees of strength.'! Many 
there doubtless are who, by the grace of God, without struggle, 
quietly grow into the knowledge of what the faith means. 
The maxim we sometimes hear, that to rightly understand 
the faith one must have passed through doubt, is really as 
un-Christian as the statement that a man is better because of 
past sin. But whether there are struggles different from 
those we have imagined, or whether there is a quict growth, 
it seems to us clear that the fundamental principles of the 
acceptance of the Christian religion are as we have repre- 
sented them. That God is a God of Love, that Christ is the 
Revealer of the Father, that the authority of the Universal 
Church is the authority of God, are necessary parts of the 
Catholic faith And they carry with them the further 
truths, as necessary to the maintenance of what is funda- 
mental: that the revelation in Holy Scripture, either in the 
Old Testament or in the New Testament, either in the teach- 
ing of Moses or of St. Paul, may not be compared with the 
highest utterances of any heathen philosopher ; that revela- 
tion gives a certainty of a higher type than any conclusion 
of philosophy or physical science; that our Lord must be 
listened to when He says that Psalm cx. is by David no less 
implicitly than when He teaches that He Himself is God. 

It will be seen why there is very much in the second and 
fifth and eighth essays in Lux Mundi the publication of 
which we regard with the greatest regret. But it must not be 
thought we do not appreciate much that is true and beautiful in 
these essays and in the rest of the book. Only we feel there 
is teaching which touches the vitals of the faith, against which 
we are bound to protest. 

We have left ourselves little space to write on the other 
essays. What we have said in developing our own argument 
will have shown how highly much in the essays on ‘ Faith’? 


1 Thus, the arguments commonly used from nature and philosophy to 
indicate the existence of God, always valuable, will be differently con- 
vincing to different individuals. 

* Valuable as we think this essay, we cannot forbear to mention our 
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and ‘Christian Ethics’ is valued by us, and how gladly we 
welcome a great deal in those on ‘ The Preparation in History 
for Christ,’ '! ‘The Church,’? and ‘Sacraments.’ Without com- 
mitting ourselves to all the statements in them, we may well 
be thankful for the publication of ‘The Incarnation as the 
Basis of Dogma’ and ‘ Christianity and Politics.’* If we feel 
that a principle of ‘The Incarnation in relation to Develop- 
ment’ is opposed to what we think must be maintained, and 
that there are omissions which are to be regretted in ‘ The 
Problem of Pain,’ we would call attention to the skill and 
beauty with which the argument of the latter essay is worked 
out. Certainly in very many places throughout the book 
there is a handling of the faith which calls for the sincere 
gratitude of the Christian. 

We cannot close this review without some notice of the 
essay on ‘The Atonement.’ The writer represents the Atone- 
ment as an exhibition of the love of the Father for man no 
less than of the love of the Son, of the wrath of Christ against 
sin no less than of that of the Father. He emphasizes our 
share in the Life of Christ, and the obligations as well as the 
privileges which are upon us through His Death. For all 
that is so written, as well as for much about sin and sacrifice, 
we may well be grateful. But, at the same time, we may be 


feeling that the extent to which the application of human states of mind 
to God is carried must be distressing to many (see St. Aug. Covzfess. i. 4, 
‘amas, nec estuas; zelas, et securus es; poenitet te, et non doles; 
irasceris, et tranquillus es’), and our wish that it had been shown that 
man reaches his true Sonship only when he is baptized, and more dis- 
tinctly emphasized that faith is the gift of God. 

' Are we mistaken in thinking that the point of view of this essay is 
not in some matters altogether the same as that of some other parts of 
the volume? A comparison of it with the fifth essay leads us to think so. 

2? We hope the writer does not mean what is stated on p. 400 in the 
sentence that the Church ‘has indeed been itself often untrue to its 
mission.’ It appears to be the Universal Church as a body that is 
spoken of, for the passage is side by side with that asserting that the 
Church has ‘drawn up the Canon of Holy Scripture and formulated its 
Creeds.’ It is, of course, the case that there has been much failure to 
be true to the teaching of Christ within the Church, but that is a different 
thing from saying that the Church herself has been untrue to Him. We 
may at the same time express our regret that another writer has referred 
with apparent approval to what we cannot but think Dr. Salmon’s 
misleading comparison of the authority of the Church to a town clock, 
in his book /nfallibility of the Church (p. 115). See Lua Mundi, p. 326, 
note 2. 

5 Does not what is said on the teaching of the medizval theologians 
and of Aquinas in particular with regard to the authority of the State 
need to be supplemented by showing the bearing on this subject of their 
views about the Papacy ? 
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afraid that the shrinking from false and exaggerated ideas of 
‘vicariousness’ and ‘substitution’ has driven the writer to 
use language which cannot altogether be justified. We 
do not see how the idea of ‘substitution’ can be got rid of, 
if the truth is to be maintained. After we have set aside all 
false teaching that we have no share in the Offering of Christ, 
or that no obligation lies upon us because of His Death, it 
remains that if He had not suffered, we must have done so. 
If that is so, a mistake seems to be made when it is denied 
that ‘the work of Christ consisted in His endurance of our 
punishment in order that we might not have to endure it’ 
(p. 309). A point is made by saying that our punishment 
would have been eternal alienation from God, and that what 
our Lord bore was neither eternal nor alienation. May not 
the explanation lie in this—that the infinity of God the Word 
makes what He bore in time in His Human Nature of iafinite 
value, and that though He could never be separated either 
from His own Divinity or from the Father, yet He bore all 
the pain that would be involved in being alienated from God 
when by the power of His own Godhead He shut out from 
His Humanity all enjoyment of felt communion with God ?' 
And however impossible it may be to frame an exact theory 
of the method of the Atonement, we feel it to be necessary 
to retain the idea of ‘ substitution’ itself, the belief that Christ 
suffered in our stead.” 

In the same essay there are two passages we wish to 
quote :— 


‘The perfect sacrifice was offered by One Who, being man with 
all man’s liability to temptation, that is with all the instruments of 
sin at his disposal, and exposed to every suggestion to set up His 
will against that of the Father, yet throughout His life continued 
unswervingly bent on doing “ not His own will, but the will of the 
Father who sent Him,” and Who thus displayed the original perfec- 
tion of human nature, the unbroken union with the life of God. 
On the cross the final struggle, the supreme temptation took place. 
The obedience shown throughout His life was there manifested in 
death. ‘He became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” At every moment of the passion there might have been a 
refusal to undergo the shame and the torture of body and spirit. At 
any stage during the long struggle, He might have ended it all by a 
single acquiescence in evil, a single submission to the law of un- 
righteousness’ (p. 289). 


1 St. Matt. xxvii. 46; St. Mark, xv. 34. 

2 Cf. Wordsworth, Greek Testament, on 1 Ep. to Tim. ii. 6; Ellicott, 
Pastoral Epistles, on 1 Ep. to Tim. ii. 6; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologica, U1. x\viii. 2. 
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‘He took upon Him the whole of our human nature, and became 
flesh, conditioned though that fleshly nature was throughout by sin. 
It was not only in His death that we contemplate Him as the sin- 
bearer, but throughout His life He was, as it were, conditioned by 
the inherent sinfulness of humanity’ (p. 296). 


When the most favourable interpretation is put upon the 
second of these two passages, we feel that its language is, at 
any rate, il! considered. Although the words ‘ freed though 
it was in Him from hereditary guilt’ are inserted in a later 
sentence, the phrase ‘ conditioned by the inherent sinfulness of 
humanity’ appears to us to be difficult to justify, and to be 
widely different from either the évévodyevos thy SovAwOEioav 
capka TH dpaptia of St. Athanasius or the ‘non sine pecca- 
toris conditione’ of St. Augustine referred to in the note at 
the foot of the page. 

We have read the former passage many times in the hope 
that we might be able to think that our first impression of its 
meaning was wrong. Can it mean anything else than that 
Christ could have sinned? The words are clear—‘ With all 
the instruments of sin at His disposal’; ‘ He might have ended 
it all by a single acquiescence in evil.’ Can these phrases be 
explained consistently with belief in the Impeccability of our 
Lord? We hope they can, but we have been unable to see 
that the explanations we have thought of will satisfy the 
words. It is a matter that calls for plain language. If Christ 
could have sinned, He was not God. Temptation was real 
to Him because of the reality of His Human Nature ; to over- 
come hunger, to bear pain was a struggle to Him as to us. 
But, as Dr. Mill in his famous Sermons, and others, have 
shown, Tentability and Peccability are not the same; and 
the truth that all His actions were the actions of God implies 
that He could not fail. ‘If the Incarnate Christ could have 
erred or sinned, the Incarnation, we may dare to say, would 
have been a phantom.’! 


1 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 513 in edition of 1878, p. 523 in edition 
of 1889. Cf. St. Athan. C. Apollin. i. 17: 9 8€ rod Adyou GapKwots KaTa 
Piow Ccod yevouern, averidextos yéyove TOV ev Huiv ex THS madaérNTOS Ere 
moXtrevopevwr mpayuarwr ; St. Aug. Enchirid. 36: ‘Factum est ut homo 
Christus nullum habere posset peccatum.’ See also especially Mill, Fzve 
Sermons on the Temptation, pp. 32-7 ; Forbes, Nicene Creed, pp. 190, 
191 (edition of 1866) ; an article on ‘ Our Lord’s Human Example’ in the 
Church Quurterly Review of July 1883; Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 
chap. vi. § 12: ‘Any firm grasp of the facts of the case makes it clear, to 
begin with, that Christ could not sin. To suppose Him peccable, how- 
ever sinless, or fallible, however free from actual error, betrays a Nes- 
torian conception of His Person; it shows that He is thought of as 
possessed of a double personality—a Divine Being lodged in a man.’ 
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It has often occurred to us that much of the theology of 
to-day is too apologetic. We mean that theological writers 
sometimes seem to think they must be able to say something 
which will meet the claims of every school of thought. We 
believe that the office of the Christian Church is different from 
this. It will often be her lot to have to assert what is un- 
popular, to declare that intellectual and moral teaching widely 
approved is not consonant with the faith of Jesus Christ. 
She will indeed rejoice that scientific and critical investiga- 
tions should be widely made. She will hope that her own 
sons, stablished in her teaching, will bring the spoils of criti- 
cism and physical science within her camp, and seize every 
rightful opportunity of showing that all truth belongs to God. 
Yet none the less will she remember that her work is to be a 
witness to the faith which she has received. She is con- 
scious of her high prerogative to be the Spirit-bearing ‘Body 
that is God’s representative in the world, and she is not afraid 
to declare her truths even when they conflict with much that 
is loudly and positively taught. She knows she must be pre- 
pared to see some leave her fold whom perhaps by a policy 
of compromise she might for a time retain. Come what may, 
she can do nothing else but steadfastly hold and unflinchingly 
express her own belief. 

We may be asked—Are you not making the same mis- 
take that too often has been made in the past? Are you not 
straining the claims of authority so far beyond their just 
limits that they are certain to break? The line you are 
taking will attract certain classes of minds. It will possibly 
produce that stern narrow enthusiasm which for some depart- 
ments of work is a most useful instrument. It may kindle 
the fervour which is capable of great heights of self-sacrificing 
zeal. It may train many to a very high degree of a particular 
type of saintliness. But does it not mean the loss of the 
strong-minded lovers of truth? Will it commend itself to 
the patient industry of the German critics, or the robust man- 
hood of the English mind? Do you not see its standing 
rebuke in the result of the teaching of Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup upon Ernest Renan ? 

Our answer is twofold. It is the mission of the Church to 
teach what is committed to her charge.'! Her first duty is 
that of loyalty to her Divine Head. She can but be faithful 
to what He requires, and leave the results to Him. And it 
may even be that the intellectual probation, which, no less 


1 | Ep. to Tim. vi. 20, rjv mapaxuradykny (al. wapaOnknv) pidagov. Cf. 
2 Ep. to Tim. i. 13, 14. 
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than moral testing, must be afforded by the Christian faith, 
may sometimes depend on what many are inclined to sur- 
render in answer to the distress of those in doubt.' And, 
secondly, we do not believe that the appeal to facts shows 
the unsoundness of what we have maintained. As we look 
at the Church’s history and see the struggles through which 
she has passed, we find that strong definite insistance on her 
own truth has been the method by which she has prevailed. 
Never, indeed, has there been a time when she has not been 
sorely tried; when men have not been tempted to despair of 
the maintenance of the faith ; when it would not have been a 
plausible suggestion that a slight surrender might save the 
rest. Through it all the Church has come, not unmarked by 
her struggles, but bringing with her the historic faith, and it 
has never been by compromise. As with Irenzeus mastering 
the Gnostics, or with Athanasius refuting Arian unbelief, or 
with Augustine triumphing over errors of varied forms, the 
victory has lain with those who have not looked at seeming 
expediency, but have been faithful to the truth. Surely it 
will be so again. This age has its difficulties. The Church 
has many needs to meet. She will meet them best as she 
is steadily loyal to all that her own position and the authority 
of Christ demands. 

We do not think for a moment that any who have written 
in Lux Mundi would wilfully compromise the faith of Christ. 
We are quite sure that all of them would shrink in dismay 
from conscious disloyalty to our Lord or to His Church. But 
none the less does it seem to us that they have allowed them- 
selves a type of academic treatment of theology which is 
fraught with the greatest dangers, and that their sympathy 
with many schools of thought outside the Church has led 
them in some matters to think more of what aspect the faith 
will bear to those who criticize it than what are the claims of 
an historical religion on those who bear its name. And we 
are persuaded that beliefs which, at least ultimately, will 
necessitate a Christ Who is fallible and in error, and so open 
the way for a Christ Who is capable of sin, will rob not only 
students of theology but many devout and humble souls of the 
Christ of the New Testament and the Catholic Church Whom 
they have acknowledged and adored as ihe Incarnate Son 
of God Who is the Saviour and the Light of the world. Lux 


' Thus in our Lord’s life the claim for the submission of the intellect 
is as marked in St. John iii. 3-12, vi. 51-63 as is the claim for moral sur- 
render in St. Matt. xix. 16-22. In neither class of case is there any lower- 
ing of the ‘ hard saying.’ 
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Mundi is a book of power and of beauty ; it will attract the 

attention and win the respect of many who are thinkers ; but we 

cannot regard it, in the ways we have pointed out, as a wholly 

faithful presentation of the belief of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
NOTE. 

Since the addition to note I on page 195 was printed 
we have received a slip of corrigenda which we understand 
will be inserted in the new edition of Lux Mundi, and 
which will be found zz extenso in the Guardian of April 2. 
This confirms the ‘rumour’ we mention in the note. To 
‘prevent further misconception’ there is an ‘explanatory 
alteration’ of passages on pages 359, 360 of the essay on 
‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration,’ and it is added: ‘ These 
alterations are intended to emphasize what the author meant 
to express (cf. p. 360, note 1), and to preclude the suppésition 
that our Lord either (1) used knowingly an erroneous premiss 
to bring the Pharisees to a right conclusion ; or (2) surrendered 
His human nature to fallibility. Whatever limitations of 
knowledge our Lord submitted Himself to in His Incarna- 
tion were deliberate self-limitations taken upon Himself in 
pursuance of His Purpose of Love.’ We believe this dis- 
claimer will be a cause of thankfulness to many whom the 
publication of Lw« Mundi has perplexed and grieved. We 
ourselves can only be glad that a definite statement has been 
made of the writer’s belief that our Lord could neither 
deceive nor be deceived. But we are bound to say also that 
we can in no way modify the opinion we have expressed that 
some conclusions in the essay, which these ‘ alterations’ do not 


affect, will be found to be ultimately incompatible with such 
a belief. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Proposed Revision of the Scottish Communion Office, and the 
Position of the Invocation. Remarks by a Priest. (Glasgow : 
Bryce and Son, 1890.) . 


SINCE the issue of our last number, the Scottish bishops are 
understood to have laid aside, for the present, their project of a 
revision of the Scottish ‘ Liturgy.’ They hope that it may be more 
successfully resumed some five years hence ; but they will not bring 
it before the General Synod which is appointed to meet in the 
summer of this year. The decision is a wise one. If the truth must 
be spoken, we think that the bishops were not well advised when 
they brought their draft of a revised Liturgy before the Church with- 
out having first proposed the larger question, ‘Shall there be any 
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revision at ali?’ nor when, having (as has been stated, we believe 
without contradiction) convinced themselves, after private conference 
or inquiry, that in certain quarters—for instance, in one or more 
congregations which but lately ‘were in open schism, and are now 
only partially united to the Church ’—any proposal to place the ‘ Scot- 
tish Office,’ umrevised, on a footing of canonical equality with the 
English, would be the signal for a resistance which might have very 
serious consequences, they did not sound ‘the historic and indigenous 
congregations of the North’ (we are using the language of ‘a pres- 
byter of the diocese of Aberdeen’ in the Guardian of March 12) as 
to their willingness or unwillingness to accept some revision as a con- 
dition attached to that proposal. However, the past is past ; and the 
Scottish Church has gained time for consideration of these questions. 
Would the passing of a canon for simply equalizing the positions of 
the two Offices, and so for undoing what the Bishop of Edinburgh 
has called the ‘ dishonour and degradation’ inflicted by ‘ the Synod 
of 1862-3’ on the Scottish Office, endanger the peace of the Church, 
and give new life to the ‘ English Episcopalian’ schism? Supposing 
that to be so, would the peril be averted by any alteration of the 
text of the Scottish Office—that is, would the ‘Protestant ’ opponents, 
whom it was desired to guard against temptations to secede, consent 
on such terms to a rehabilitation of the Scottish Office—and would it 
be worth while to secure this redress of the wrong done to it at the 
price of any alteration? If this is admitted, it will then be necessary 
to consider the terms of such alteration; whereas to present at once a 
‘revised draft’ was to put the minor premiss before the major, and had 
the unfortunate appearance of an attempt to force the Church’s hand. 

The pamphlet before us consists of ‘Remarks intended to have 
been made in the Synod of Glasgow and Galloway on January 29, if 
the synod had proceeded to consider the draft of the Scottish Liturgy,’ 
i.e. the bishops’ final draft of revision—which that synod declined to 
do. The writer (who is, we need not say, ‘a priest of the diocese ’) 
approaches the subject from a different point of view, which the 
bishops had not taken account of, and which, it may be added, we 
had supposed to be outside the range of practical considerations. 
‘He believes that, for everyone who would be hindered from adopting 
the Scottish Office by the word “become”’ in the Invocation, ‘ten 
would be hindered by she present position of the Invocation ;’ and he 
desires to see the Invocation ‘ restored’ to the place which it occupied 
in the First Book of Edward VI. and in the Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637, and in the Scottish Communion Office as used in the last 
century up to 1755, when the Invocation was placed, as in Eastern 
liturgies, after the Oblation. 

For this proposal he argues, in effect, as follows :—The theory of 
consecration represented in the Scottish Office, as it has stood since 
1755, Ciffers from the theory represented in the English Office, while 
yet the Scottish Church is committed to the English Office quite as 
much as to the Scottish. The suggestion that ‘the element of time 
must be excluded, when such a mystery’ as the Eucharistic conse- 
cration ‘is being enacted,’ does not really remove from Western 
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minds the difficulty created by these differing theories ; we ‘are a 
practical people who,’ even in our ‘devotions,’ must needs ‘look 
at things as they are under the conditions of time.’ For instance, 
we could not tolerate such a prayer as ‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to 
this infant, that he may be born again,’ if said after baptism had been 
administered ; we make that prayer Jefore the baptism. What we 
say after baptism is, ‘This child is regenerate.’ Putting thus aside 
the suggestion referred to, it follows that the Scottish Liturgy, by 
placing the Invocation last of all, ‘excludes the Western conception 
of consecration,’ unless the Invocation be twisted into a different 
intention from that which ‘ gives it its present value ’—that is, be 
made to refer simply to the beneficial effects of a good Communion. 
Thus, the writer concludes, a contrariety at present exists, which forms 
a serious difficulty, not to Low Churchmen, ‘who heartily dislike the 
Office,’ but to High Churchmen who ‘ value some features in it 
which are absent from the English,’ but object to ‘the present posi- 
tion of the Invocation,’ and would desire that, ‘without altering the 
doctrinal significance of the Office in the smallest degree,’ the 
Eastern element introduced into what is, after all, a Western liturgy, 
and is used in a Church which is ‘more Western than Eastern in 
character,’ should be ‘made to agree with’ the original Western 
element by a restoration of that sequence, so to speak, which was 
put aside in 1755, when the influence of Bishop Rattray’s studies 
in Eastern liturgies was powerful with bishops of the Scottish 
Church. The writer, in a note, ‘sees no reason for giving up the 
word ‘“ become,”’ and refers on that point to the article in our last 
number. We have thought it right, on a matter of such moment, 
to state his view with some fulness, and we are bound to say that 
we very much agree with him ; but at the same time we must observe, 
that those who use the Scottish Office would not admit that one who 
celebrates by it had ‘declared’ by saying ‘This is My Body,’ that ‘the 
change’ was ‘an accomplished fact.’ A few words may be permitted 
for the sake of clearer understanding ; and first as to the two ‘theories 
of consecration.’ 

The Eastern theory we take to be this : (1) The recitation of the 
original Institution is like the reading of a commission which 
authorizes the performance of a certain act, and which therefore is 
properly, perhaps necessarily, recited before such performance. (2) The 
‘great Oblation’ represents our Lord’s taking the Bread and the Cup 
into His hands, and mentally offering Himself up to the Father. 
(3) The Invocation represents His act of ‘blessing.’ Afterwards 
come (4) the Breaking of the Bread, and (5) the Administration. 
‘This theory has apparently been so far modified, that ‘ high authorities 
in the Russian Church ’ now acknowledge the recitation of the Institu- 
tion to bea factor in the Consecration. But, generally, it is thus that 
the Eastern Church fulfils the command, ‘ Do this,’ z.e. ‘do what I have 
now done.’ The Western Church acknowledges the same duty : 

‘Quod in ccena Christus gessit, 
Faciendum hoc expressit 
In sui memoriam ; 
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Docti sacris institutis, 
Panem, vinum, in salutis 
Consecramus Hostiam.’ 

The Catechismus ad FParochos makes the utterance of the words 
‘Hoc est Corpus meum’ to be the actual ‘ form’ of the consecra- 
tion ; the decree of Trent is less definite. In our English Liturgy 
(as the rubric about a fresh consecration indicates) the ‘blessing ’ 
is supposed to consist in the recitation of the words beginning, 
‘In the same night,’ with due manual acts; but, of course, the 
intention of such recitation is determined by the preceding prayer, 
‘Grant that we, receiving, &c. It may be thought that this 
diversity between the Eastern and Western rites illustrates the cha- 
racteristic tendency of the Eastern mind to diffuseness, and of the 
Western to condensation. A peculiar intensity of significance is 
given by the Western rite to the commemorative recitation of the 
Institution. ‘The Sacramental mystery is focussed and concentrated 
in it ; the words and acts of the celebrant at this point are regarded 
as a real iteration, by the appointed representative of Christ, and 
mystically by Christ Himself, of that original ‘ taking and blessing,’ 
in virtue of which He gave the Bread and the Cup to His disciples 
as His Body and His Blood. And this view has, at any rate, the 
advantage of accentuating the real though invisible operation of the 
Divine High Priest through the imitative function of His ministers : 
so that an instructed Churchman regards the celebrant’s action in the 
consecration as absorbed into that of Him whose organ and shadow 
he is in this supreme rite, as in absolution or benediction. What he 
does, he does not so much ix loco Christi as in persona Christi. 
But, although these two liturgical sequences are but two methods of 
fulfilling our Lord’s Eucharistic commission, there can be no doubt 
that, according to the English Office, the consecration is held to be 
effected by the repetition of the Institution ; whereas, according to 
the Scottish, after that repetition the celebrant still prays, in the 
Invocation, that the consecration may be effected. And it has been 
remarked to us by a Scottish priest of long experience, that this 
inconsistency is painfully felt by those who are in the habit of 
alternately using both Offices. They have to adopt diverse hypo- 
theses from one Sunday to another, or even, perhaps, as our friend 
tersely expressed it, to ‘make themselves both Eastern and Western 
on one and the same day.’ And, even apart from their peculiar 
difficulty, it is worthy of note that the Scottish Church has long 
ceased to be situated as she was in 1755 and 1764. She had 
then no ‘ English Office’ to think of ; but now, as we have already 
said, she has naturalized the English Office, and thereby accepted 
responsibility for whatever ‘theory’ it represents. It is out of the 
question for Scottish Churchmen, who for themselves use only the 
Scottish rite, to put aside the theory of the English rite as ‘ foreign’ 
or as ‘Romish.’ It is English, and their own Church has, to say the 
least, given it her sanction. The question of consistency, therefore, 
comes straight home to them, as well as to others in their Church. 
The point which this writer urges, that after all the Scottish Church is 
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Western, not Eastern, as her siiidlne Liturgy is a Western n Office 
adapted, needs no enforcement. She also is in closer relation to the 
English Church than she is to the American, which has received, 
through her, the Eastern sequence, but which does not admit the 
English Office into her ‘use.’ The doctrinal value of the Scottish 
Office does not depend on that sequence, and therefore would not 
be in the least degree impaired by such an alteration as would be, in 
fact, a return to her old ways, to the order of ¢he Scottish Liturgy of 
1637, which was based on the First Reformed Liturgy of 1549. We 
know that it would be said, ‘She is deserting the ground advisedly 
taken up by her liturgically instructed chiefs in the last century ; she 
is departing from the standard of all ancient Liturgies save one ; 
she is forfeiting a future opportunity of promoting reunion with the 
orthodox East.’ The answer would be that she has, in the first 
instance, her own people to think of, and that a diversity in her own 
liturgical usage on such a matter as the Eucharistic consecration is 
nothing short of an internal embarrassment. 

Not a word that we have said must be interpreted as indicative 
of indifference to the Invocation itself, either in its present Scottish 
wording, which we have so recently defended, or in any other which 
may be considered equivalent. If the Invocation were to precede 
the recitation of the Institution, the reference to the ‘ word ’—ze. of 
Christ in that Institution—when made, as in that case it should be 
made, a little more explicit, might well be retained, in view of His 

‘words’ just then to be uttered, whereas at present, when the celebrant 
says, ‘sanctify by Thy word and Holy Spirit,’ the ‘ word’ referred to 
has been already uttered. It is true, of course, that the Invocation, 
so placed, would not be regarded as ‘he medium of consecration ; but 
then, on this point, a Church cannot be both Eastern and Western 
at once. There would be no reason for making any change as to 
the position of the ‘great Oblation’ ; and nothing would be more 
harmonious than a close connexion between it and the words, ‘ And 
we earnestly desire Thy Fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, most humbly beseeching 
Thee to grant,’ &c. 

At the same time, when we consider the strong, traditionary, and 
exclusive attachment of many Northern clergy and congregations to 
the Scottish rite, as it has stood for considerably more than a century, 
and also, presumably, to the theory of consecration which it involves, 
we could not be sanguine as to the success of the proposal contained 
in this pamphlet, if it were az to be laid in a practical form before 
the Scottish Church. Whether an interval of a few years will improve 
its prospects, remains yet to be seen. 

We must add that the writer seems considerably to exaggerate 
when he says that ‘in Scotland, during the last 200 years, we have 
had scores of revisions.’ Freedoms taken, by individual priests or 
publishers, with the text of a Liturgy, are not ‘revisions,’ as we 
usually understand the term. The edition of 1743 was not formally 
authorized (Bishop Dowden, //?storical Account, &c., p. 83). When 
Bishop Falconar in 1755 published an edition which placed the 
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Invocation after the Oblation, he seems to have acted by himself. 
Practically, ¢#e revision was that of 1764. Later ‘Aberdeen editions’ 
made some changes ; and Bishop Abernethy Drummond’s had a 
certain degree of episcopal approval. 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Timothy, with Notes. By the Rev. F. M. Sap_er, Prebendary 
of Wells. (London: George Bell and Sons, 1890.) 
Mr. SADLER continues his work on the Epistles, and the present 
volume is equal in clearness and interest to the preceding. The 
notes, so far as we have been able to look into them, are very much 
to the point, concise, and clear. The introductions are especially 
good and comprehensive ; and one can find in a few pages the pith 
and substance—which in more pretentious works one has to gather 
painfully out of long and tedious discussions—put clearly in a few 
words. We are especially struck by the introduction to the Epistles 
to Timothy, which is one of the more difficult, and where the chief 
points are put very effectively. 

There are two excursus—one very good, on the Man of Sin. 
But the more important is that which comes last, on the Christian 
Ministry. Mr. Sadler conducts his argument historically, bringing out 
clearly a succession of points which are of great importance. First, 
the designation of the Apostles by Christ shortly after His baptism, 
with a view to their being trained and instructed for their high office. 
Secondly, we have their ordination during the great forty days. 
Then, thirdly, we have the work of the Twelve up to the time of 
their dispersion on the death of St. Stephen, during which the two 
inferior orders, the presbyters and deacons, were instituted. Fourthly, 
he next points out how the subsequent New Testament history is 
confined almost exclusively to the ministry of St. Paul ; and here 
the remarkable thing is that St. Paul did for the episcopate what 
Christ had done for the apostolate—-gathered round him and trained 
a company of Apostolic men, who were both to be, and to ordain the 
first bishops, and to whom finally he delegated his Apostolic power. 
He indicates how in this St. Paul was probably imitated by the other 
Apostles ; and thus he gets rid of the theory that the episcopate 
owed its origin to St. John exclusively, and had its birthplace in 
Asia Minor. He shows how this latter theory leaves a gap between 
the Apostles and the subsequent organization of the Church, and 
how the establishment of episcopacy generally would have been 
impracticable if it were the case that the other Apostles either left no 
system of government or a different system. Mr. Sadler marshals 
the evidence for the former view with great clearness. He shows 
how St. Paul undoubtedly did delegate his Apostolic power to 
Timothy and the others, giving power to rule and power to ordain. 
He brings forward the evidence of antiquity regarding these Apostolic 
men, who form the link between the Apostles and the bishops, 
apparently, however, overlooking the testimony of St. Clement of 
Rome, which, to our mind, is the clearest of all, inasmuch as he 
mentions in so many words that they received the delegation of 
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Apostolic power. Lastly, he brings forward the evidence of antiquity 
to show that all over the world bishops were in existence at the end 
of the first century, and the express testimony of Irenzeus, Tertullian, 
and Eusebius that the order was instituted by the Apostles. 

The second part of this excellent excursus is devoted to discussing 
the conclusions of Bishop Lightfoot in his famous Notes on the 
Epistle to the Philippians—a melancholy task at this moment, when 
the Church is mourning over the departure of that highly-gitted 
prelate, but a task from which Mr. Sadler did well not to shrink, and 
which he has achieved with signal success. With his usual clearness 
he brings out the Divine conception of the Church, and shows how 
many of the popular objections to it arise from misunderstanding, and 
have no foundation in fact, especially the idea, quite fallacious, that a 
great system of mediation like that of the Church prevents the free 
access of the soul to God. Very neatly he puts this when he shows 
how a priesthood and sacrifices were the Divine means of access in 
the Jewish Church, and yet they did not prevent or discouragg those 
wonderful approaches of the soul to God which we have in the Psalms. 


The Psalms in Greek according to the Septuagint. Edited by H. B. 
SweTE, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1889.) 
Tuis is the second instalment of the Cambridge edition of the LXX, 
the first part of which we noticed last year. The Psalter has been 
printed by itself for purposes of convenience, but it will also appear 
in the second volume, in its usual place, amongst the books of the 
Old Testament. Holmes and Parsons noticed in their preface to 
the Psalms that the MSS. which contain them are three times 
as numerous as those available for the textual criticism of any other 
book of the LXX; and, were there a complete record at the present 
time, the proportion would be largely increased : thus Gardthausen, 
in his catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the monastery on Mount 
Sinai, enumerates more than forty Psalters. The present Cambridge 
edition, however, intentionally ignores all the cursive MSS., and has 
not used all the available uncials. Thus 13, 27, 43, 294, wrongly 
numbered as cursives by Holmes and Parsons, and Z* of Lagarde 
might have been used ; and there are wen | other uncial MSS. of 
the Psalms. Six, however, have been selected, of which only one— 
Codex Sinaiticus—contains the Psalter entire ; A and B have each 
lost a large section, and one of the others consists only of fragments. 
All the MSS. here published had been accessible before, but two 
of them only in expensive works like Tischendorf’s Jon. oe 
/ned., from which they are here reproduced ; and the readings of < 
third, the Veronese Psalter, are taken from Bianchini’s ee, 
All, therefore, that this € ‘ainbridge edition professes to have done is 
to have collected, in a handy and reliable form, the results of the 
labours of others. Where it goes over the same ground as Holmes 
and Parsons, e.g. in the readings of the Psaltertum Turicense (=T of 
Lagarde, 262 of H. and P.), it is fuller; thus, in Psalm xxvi., the 
Cambridge edition gives five readings not mentioned by Holmes and 
Parsons. ‘The errors of the latter seem, indeed, genetally to have 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LIX. R 
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been faults of omdsston, from a disregard on the part of some of the 
collators ernmployed of the mcnutie of textual criticism. A test of the 
edition before us, by a reference to ‘Tischendorf’s Aon. Sacr. Jned. 
i. and iv., which contain the British Museum Fragments (U) and the 
Psalterium Turicense (T), shows the accurate use that has been made 
of Tischendorf’s labours. In the first four Psalms for which U is 
extant, only three errors appear. Thus U should have been given 
as supporting B in the title of Psalm xi.; in xi. 4 the aff. crit. ought 
probably to have had éfoAd@pevor U (eve or eve U') instead of what 
appears there, and in xii, 3 (first time) U should be marked as reading 
éws wore. In an examination of the earliest Psalms found in T, we 
have only noticed (in xxvi. 11) the omission of the reading ¢t@q (an 
unimportant variant for e’@e/a). 

This little edition of the Psalter will no doubt be very useful, and 
it was a happy thought to anticipate its appearance in the second 
volume, seeing that it was a book which appears to have been so 
often copied by itself. May we express a hope, if it is not too late, 
that the appearance of the second volume of the Cambridge Septua- 
gint will be delayed till it is possible to use the new photographed 
edition of B, of which the first part of the Old Testament is already 
announced ? 


The Voice of the Prayer-Book. Being Spiritual Addresses bearing on 
the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newso it, 
M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Ely, Hon. Canon of 


the Cathedral, and late Vicar of Malvern Link. (London : 

Rivingtons, 1890.) 
THESE addresses, instructive and full of devout feeling, take the 
services of the Prayer-Book seriatim, and explain them by help of 
their own too often unnoticed or unconsidered language. Mr. New- 
bolt begins with Mattins and Evensong. Duly jealous of the minor 
services being used without mutilation, he pleads that there is loss in 
omitting or abbreviating even the Exhortation at their beginning, 
which expresses, what few give themselves time to notice, the exact 
order of the service which we come to offer—‘ thanksgiving, praise, 
instruction, prayer.’ A reverently minded person gladly accepts all 
such thoughtful help, as well as the pause which it seems to make 
before entering upon the service itself. Finding himself in God’s 
house and presence, such a one does not accept the modern view 
which the clergy do so much to encourage—that his first duty is to 
lose no time in getting out of Church again with all possible speed. 

Mr. Newbolt enlarges with considerable force on the spiritual 
importance and value of Mattins and Evensong as being ‘not a 
promiscuous conglomeration, like the unpremeditated effusion of 
some disconnected mind,’ but as having in them a Divine order, ‘so 
that the faithful go up by their means as by a royal well-ordered 
ascent of steps to the dwelling of their King in Heaven.’ He pleads 
the vast value of the Psalms, as being a marked feature in them, and 
quotes St. Chrysostom as to David’s true place in the Christian 
service. 
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“If we keep vigil,’ says St. John Chrysostom, ‘in the Church, David 
comes first, last, and midst. If early in the morning we seek for the 
melody of hymns, first, last, and midst is David again. If we are occu- 
pied with the funeral solemnities of the departed ; if virgins sit at home 
and spin ;—David is first, last, and midst. O marvellous wonder! Many 
who have made but little progress in literature, nay, who have scarcely 
mastered its first principles, have the Psalter by heart. Nor is it in 
cities and churches alone that at all times, through every age, David is 
illustrious: in the midst of the forum, in the wilderness and uninhabitable 
land, he excites the praises of God. In monasteries, amongst those holy 
choirs of angelic armies, David is first, midst, and last. In the convents 
of virgins, where are the bands of them that imitate Mary ; in the deserts, 
where are men crucified to the world and having their conversation with 
God, first, midst, and last is he’ (p. 9). 


What a preparation for the great service of the Eucharist there is 
in these daily Psalms, wonderful in their comprehensiveness ! ‘They 
commemorate the majesty and perfections of God, the remarkable 
passages which have occurred in the spiritual experiences‘ of the 
most gifted saints ; they are the record of the wonderful dispensa- 
tions of God’s providence to His Church ; they give us pathetic 
dirges over her deepest calamities, jubilees over her mighty deliver- 
ances, songs of sadness for her captivity, and of mirth for her pro- 
sperity, prophetic announcements of her increase to the end of time, 
and heart-inspiring anticipations of her ultimate glory. As a store- 
house of spiritual feeling they reveal the depth of the soul’s sinful- 
ness, the horrors of spiritual desertion, the agonies of contrition, the 
blessedness of pardon, with every variety of Christian experience, 
comprehensive and varied as is human life. Nothing can take the 
place of the Psalms, as they are enshrined for us in our neglected 
Mattins and Evensong services. The temptations and experiences of 
David’s soul are the property of every saint and of every age of the 
Church, a most precious inheritance, an everlasting psalmody. 

Very beautiful are Mr. Newbolt’s words on Evensong. He presses 
home the duty of these two services upon the clergy, and quotes 
the distinct injunction by which they are bound to say them daily. 
Strange indeed that they so often need the reminder, when, as he 
puts it, these services are evidently of the nature of ‘a graduated 
ascent by a golden staircase of prayer and praise’ to the altar. 

The idea of constant spiritual growth and progress by these 
various services runs through Mr. Newbolt’s treatise. He prefaces the 
chapter on Holy Communion with the words, ‘They will go from 
strength to strength, and unto the God of gods appeareth every one of 
them in Sion.’ He is healthfully impressed with a sense of the value 
of proportion, and of each service having its own part to perform in 
leading up to this central service of the Eucharist. The spirit of 
his last paragraph in this chapter, with which we must conclude our 
notice, might perhaps have been a little more diffused throughout the 
whole of the chapter, which strikes us as being slightly too penitential 
and subjective in its tone. 

‘Never let us forget,’ he says, ‘the thanksgiving which should stay 
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our footsteps before we mingle once more in the world. We are ready 
enough to ask, but often too chary in giving thanks. If we did our duty 
more in this respect, our love would be deepened, the grace would be 
more lasting’ (p. 58). 









The Official Year-Book of the Church of England. 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1890.) 


EVERY year proves with increasing emphasis the value of this publi- 
cation. The enemies of the Church are manifesting with additional 
rancour their hatred to it and to all the good it is doing, and their 
anxiety to diminish, if not to destroy, its influence with the people. 
The best answer to their bitter attacks is to show the good work it is 
carrying on through the length and breadth of the land. Under existing 
circumstances much earnest religious and philanthropic work, under- 
taken and successfully carried on by good people, who would desire 
that none should know what they are doing but those for whose benefit 
they are labouring and He in whose Name and in whose strength 
they are exerting themselves, has to be made known to the world to 
stop the mouths of gainsayers. Besides this, another good purpose 
is answered by the public ity accorded to the manifold ways in which 
it is sought to minister to the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
people ; others are incited to imitate a good example when they 
find how much good is resulting elsewhere from plans of which they 
had not thought, that are designed to meet wants of which they are 
very sensible, and which they feel might benefit people in whom they 
are immediately interested. It is instructive that each year finds 
fresh work to be brought under notice ; and, although we haye now 
before us the eighth issue of this valuable publication—which, we 
may observe in passing, does not reach us as regularly as it certainly 
ought—we find in it nut only an account of what has been accom- 

plished during the last year in the various fields of work previously 
described, but also a new classification of work, with such increased 
information concerning it as almost to amount to a statement of new 
work. The two points to which such attention has been called this year 
are the work of the Church in the colonies and the insertion of a list 
of the ruridecanal or district associations for the improvement and de- 

velopment of Sunday schools. The list just named is far trom being 
complete; in fact, it is one of the many advantages derived from 
the frequent publication of this book that each year finds greater 
accuracy and completeness in the various parts of it. As all must 
be aware who have had to gather returns on any subject, nothing is 
more difficult than to make them complete. There are always some 
careless, apathetic people who either decline to take the trouble to 
give the information asked for or give it in so incomplete and in- 
accurate a way as to make it valueless. It needs time and patience 
to amend these defects. We are glad to see that the importance of 
the information contained in this Year-Book is now so generally 
acknowledged that ‘a committee of the Lower House of the Province 
of Canterbury has recommended a plan, which has received the sanc- 
tion of Convocation in both Provinces, to provide for the annual regis- 
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tration of all details of parochial work in one form of inquiry, issued 
by the direct authority of the bishop through the rural deans.’ We 
trust that in this way a still more exhaustive account of what is being 
done in all parts of the Church will be secured, and in a form that 
will so lend itself to being tabulated as to present even to a casual 
inquirer some idea of the great work that is being carried on by the 
Church of England for the people of England. We feel that a debt 
of gratitude is due to the excellent and laborious honorary editor, 
the Rev. F. Burnside, for the work he has done, and to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge for undertaking such a work and 
issuing it at so low a price. 


y R. W. Darz, .LE.D. 
ton, 1889.) 


The Old Evangelicalism and the New. B 

(London : Hodder and Stough 
THERE is ‘something attractive in the manly vigour and fearless 
manner in which Dr. Dale deals with whatever subjects he handles. 
His book on the Atonement shows a grasp of doctrine and a depth 
of thought which is not often found amongst the religious bbdy to 
whom he ministers. We make no apology, therefore, for calling our 
readers’ attention to the sermon named at the head of this short 
notice. It deals with a subject which has evidently been much in 
Dr. Dale’s mind, as ten years since he published a volume of sermons, 
of which Zhe Evangelical Revival was the title ; the discourse now 
under review evidently gives the authors mature opinions about 
the state of religious belief and fervour amongst his coreligionists. 
It is both interesting and important to know what such a writer 
regards as the strength and the weakness of a cause to the furtherance 
of which he has devoted his great talents and life. Firmly attached 
as he is to the Congregationalists, he seems to speak fairly and dis- 
passionately of their history, and he claims for them none of the 
earlier successes of the Revival. He says— 


‘A hundred years since a considerable number of the Clergy of the 
Established Church had already caught its spirit, and were preaching its 
characteristic gospel with vehement zeal. The older Nonconformist 
Churches, which had at first regarded the movement with coldness and 
dislike, had discovered that it was a new manifestation of the power and 
grace of God, and from one end of England to the other they were 
kindling with the Divine fire. There was a buoyancy, an ardour, a 
courage, a zeal in a very large number of the Independent and Baptist 
Churches at the end of the last century and the beginning of this which 
enormously increased the effectiveness of their work’ (pp. 13-14). 


He then describes the characteristics of the movement :— 

‘ The Evangelical movement encouraged what is called an undenomi- 
national temper. It emphasized the vital importance of the Evangelical 
creed, but it regarded almost with indifference all forms of Church polity 
that were not in apparent and irrecencilable antagonism to that creed’ 


(p. 17). 


And in saying this he suggests what Mr. Mundella recently asserted 
with respect to undenominationalism being the religious teaching 
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which the Nonconformists desiderated for their children attending 
school. Naturally following from this view— 

‘It cared nothing for the idea of the Church as the august society of 
saints. It was the ally of individualism’ (p. 17). 

‘Although its leaders insisted very earnestly on the obligation of 
individual Christian men to live a devout and godly life, they had very 
little to say about the relations of the individual Christian to the general 
order of human society, or about the realization of the Kingdom of God 
in all the various regions of human activity. As the Revival had no 
yreat ideal of the Church as a Divine institution, it had no great ideal of 
the State as a Divine institution, nor had it any great ideal of the Divine 
order of the world’ (p. 18). 

‘Further, Evangelicalism was wanting in what I may call a dis- 
interested love of truth’ (p. 19). 

‘Puritanism had a majesty and grandeur to which Evangelicalism 
could lay no claim. It had profounder learning and more friendly 
relations to all the provinces of human thought and all the triumphs of 
human genius. It had more intellectual vigour and courage. It hada 
loftier and more masculine moral ideal. It encouraged a profounder 
religious life’ (p. 58). 

‘In brief, Evangelicalism cared supremely—this was its power, this 
its glory, this its claim to the eternal honour and veneration of the 
Church—Evangelicalism cared supremely for men, for living men, who 
were to be saved or lost, and on whom it had to press, with tears of 
agony and prayers, the Gospel of Christ in order to save them. It saw 
the flames in which they were in peril of being consumed, and the city 
of God from which they were in peril of being irrevocably excluded’ 


(p. 21). 


Coming down fifty years he finds a panic among the people of 
his communion relative to the faith of the younger ministers and 
the students in their colleges. He thinks that the charges were 
exaggerated, but that the spirit of these younger men was not pre- 
cisely the same as that of the Revival. They cared more for truth 
for its own sake, and they did not regard it merely as an instrument 
for converting the world. They cared for Biblical criticism, dis- 
cussed the authorship and dates of the books of the Old and New 
‘Testament, the nature of inspiration, and the difference between 
verbal and plenary, and they had enlarged views respecting exegesis. 
Does not this suggest a doubt concerning their perfect orthodoxy ? 

And then he seriously asks whether, ‘if we ministers and our 
people care more for truth than our fathers cared, we care for 
men less? Let us test ourselves. Are we as amxious, ministers and 
people, about men as our fathers were?’ (p. 27); and, ‘ Do we and 
our people, as the result of the passion for truth, know the real 
meaning of the Bible better than our fathers knew it a hundred years 
ago?’ (p. 28). These questions are not directly answered, but the 
fact of asking them suggests what the preacher’s answer would be. 
He thinks that, with regard to some of the doctrines held a hundred 
years since, there has been a great change ; and he instances the 
eternity of punishment, but ‘he imagines that comparatively few 
have come to the positive conviction that all men will certainly at 
last reach the blessedness and glory of eternal union with God’ 
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(p. 38). He also imagines that ‘most modern Evangelicals would 
shrink from the severer statements of the Caivinistic and Augustinian 
theology concerning the corruption of human nature’ (p. 47), and 
that ‘less emphasis is placed by modern Evangelicals than was 
placed by many of their fathers upon the definite moment of our 
transition from death to life, and upon the act of the Divine grace 
by which that transition is effected ; but they insist constantly on the 
necessity, on the blessedness, on the glory of that Divine life which 
God gives to man in Christ’ (p. 43). The newer Evangelicals, in his 
opinion, attribute the great place to the fact of the Incarnation, and 
to what the Incarnation reveals concerning the true and ideal rela- 
tions between God and man ; whilst the older Evangelicalism dwelt 
much more exclusively upon our Lord’s death upon the Cross and 
the results therefrom. 

There is an utterance to which we would call attention, as it 
seems to be designed for an excuse for the very political line which 
some of the ministers of his religious body have recently taken up, 
and from which Dr. Dale himself is supposed to be not qutte free. 
What he says appears to show that he is alive to its dangers, whilst 
he is prepared to defend its adoption. 


‘If we have been emancipated from the superstition that art, literature, 
politics are alien from the Kingdom of God, have we really come to 
believe that art, literature, politics are to be made Divine? We have 
gone into the world in a sense in which Evangelicalism thought it 
dangerous to go into the world ; but are we mastering the world by the 
power of God, and making it what God meant it to be, or is the world 
mastering us?’ (pp. 35-6). 


After this he proceeds— 


‘I sometimes wonder what place Justification by Faith holds in our 
own thoughts, what measure of strength and courage we derive from it, 
and whether it is commonly maintained in modern Evangelical preaching. 
The truth may be taught in a new form, defined in new terms ; but it would 
be curious to discover how often the phrase Justification by Faith, or any 
one of the kindred phrases, occurs in modern sermons. The old terms 
may be retained ; it would be curious to discover how often a sense is 
imposed upon them altogether alien to the sense in which they were 
understood by Luther and by the early leaders of Evangelicalism’ 


(pp. 52-3). 


And then he describes justification by faith as being understood 
by some to refer to imparted or, as he terms it, inherent righteous- 
ness, and not simply imputed righteousness, or, as he states the 
argument— 

‘In other words, we are said to be justified by faith because through 


faith we become personally righteous, and the personal righteousness 
which is the fruit of faith is the ground of our justification’ (p. 53). 


This he denounces as follows :— 


‘I do not know what strength there is in this tendency, or how far it 
has affected the religious thought of other Evangelical Churches or our 
own ; but if it has any real force, and if it has produced any serious 
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effect on the thought and faith of those who still describe themselves 2s 
Evangelicals, we have to fight the great battle of the Reformation over 
again ; and we have to fight it not merely with those who come to us 
in vestments which are the outward and visible sign that they are no 
friends of Protestantism, and who claim to offer a sacrifice in the 
Eucharist and to absolve from sin on confession—we have to fight the 
battle of the Reformation over again with those who imagine that their 
whole position is most hostile to Rome’ (pp. 53-4). 

Our object has been to lay before our sees the drift of modern 
Nonconformist thought, as explained by one of its ablest champions ; 
we have therefore thought it better not to add any comments of our 
own. 


Pages in Facsimile fron a Layman’s Prayer Book in English about 
1400 A.D., containing Medieval Versions of the L Lora’s Prayer, 
Te Deum, Magnificat, &c. Edited from the original in the 
3ritish Museum MS. 27592 by Henry LirrLeHA.es. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1890.) 
FacsIMILEs of manuscripts are always welcome to a student, and this 
we may say of what Mr. Littlehales has edited ; these fourteen pages 
supply, at a small cost, a specimen of the work of a scribe of the 
fifteenth century, about fifty years before printing was introduced into 
England ; but fourteen non-consecutive pages out of a book of sixty- 
one leaves cannot be said to be sufficient to throw much light on the 
liturgical character of this particular Prymer. We hope, “therefore, 
that Mr. Littlehales may see his way to reproduce the whole book in 
strictly faithful facsimile, so that many students may have it brought 
within their power to possess a reproduction of a Prymer in manuscript. 
The introduction to the book calls for some remarks. <A further 
examination of at least a few of the two hundred printed editions ot 
the unreformed and reformed Prymers which were issued between 
A.D. 1494 and A.D. 1558 will, we think, make Mr. Littlehales modify 
his opinion ‘that the Prymers did not in their contents differ very 
materially one copy from another.’ Without taking into account the 
reformed Prymers, it is true that almost all unreformed Prymers 
contain besides the Hore B. M. V., or Officium Parvum, the Seven 
Psalms, Fifteen Psalms, Litany, Divzge, and a few other devotions ; 
but as time went on, and with the introduction of printing, the 
contents of the book were greatly increased. ‘The use of the expres- 
sion ‘ Prymers and Horz’ seems to imply that a Prymer was a different 
book from a Hore ; it is important to point out that they were one 
and the same bouk. A book of the date of 1527 has ‘ Prymer’ in the 
title-page but ‘ Hore’ in the colophon. Again, it is true to say that 
the ‘ Breviary Hours’ and the Offictum Parvum are similar so far as 
this, that each has ‘Seven Hours’ ; but here the likeness ceases, for 
the variations of the former follow the days and seasons of the Church, 
while the arrangement of the latter is almost absolutely invariable. 
We are prepared to find that the Book of Common Prayer has 
borrowed some features from the reformed and unreformed Prymers, 
but not that the structure of Mattins and Evensong is owing both to 
the Hours of the Breviary as well as to the Officium Parvum, 
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» 2S Mr. Littlehales is on safe ground in choosing as his title ‘The 
— Layman’s Prayer Book,’ and indeed in this he follows no less an 
re authority than Mr. H. Bradshaw ; but he does not suate as clearly as ‘ 
the we could wish why a book should receive a titie which can only be 
the derived from the nature of its cuntents as well as from the method 
1eir of its use. Ample evidence, however, is forthcoming to show that a 
very large portion of almost every edition included private devotions 
ern for the use of the laity, and though the Hore B. M. V. were used in 
ns ; church, and so strictly a Church service book, this did not exclude 
our the laity from attending the service, nor did it preclude the use of 


these Hours as a private devotion. Indeed, the existence in an 
edition of A.D. 1528 of such short Hours for each day of the week as 


vocal those of The Trinity, For the faithful departed, Of the Holy Spirit, 
as Of All Saints, Of the Holy Sacrament, Of the Holy Cross, and the 
the Office of the B. Virgin on Saturday points to their being provided for 
sche private use. Mr. Littlehales will, we think, allow that the class of 
book called Prymers or Hore offers a wide field for investigation, and 
his we hope that he will pursue the subject. ‘ 
ges 
the Calwer Kirchenlexikon. Theologisches Handwirterbuch, herausge- 
nto geben von dem Calwer Verlagsverein. (Calw und Stuttgart, 
ty- 1889. 1. Lieferung.) 
the THE Calwer Verlagsverein was one of the many institutions which 
Te, owed their origin to that remarkable man, Dr. Christian Gottlieb von 
. In Barth, a characteristic Swabian theologian of the school of Bengel 
ght and Oetinger, in whose life and work the practical and the mystical 
ipt. were harmoniously blended. Some time ago the society completed 
her its excellent Ca/wer Bibel- Lexikon, a work which seems as yet to be 
5 Of little known outside orthodox Protestant circles in South Germany, 
een although not a few theologians whose names are familiar to Eng- 
lify lish students—Professors Godet, C. von Orelli, F. Delitzsch, Th. 
ery Oehler, and others—were amongst its contributors. The society has 
the now commenced the issue of a Ca/wer Kirchenlextkon, a theological 
ers dictionary whose contributors are all but exclusively Swabian theo- 
ven Jogians and scholars. The first ‘ Lieferung’ of this admirable work 
nS 5 is now before us (‘ Aachen’ to ‘ Augustinus’). The new lexicon has 
the a character wholly its own, and differs considerably from other works 
'es- of the same class published in Protestant Germany. It is not planned 
ent upon so gigantic a scale as the famous Real-Euncyklopidie fiir Pro- 
one testantische Theologie of Herzog and Plitt. The Protestantism of 
the Swabia, through its strong Lutheran tinge, its inclination to mysticism 
hat and theosophy, its zeal and energy in practical works and charity, 
as has always had a certain warmth and ‘churchliness’ which has often 
for brought upon its theologians the accusation of ‘ crypto-Catholicism..’ 
ch, Although the Swabian university of Tiibingen, where Bauer and 
ble. Mohler taught at the same time, was the birthplace of the critical 
has school, Rationalism has never taken deep root in Swabia. 
ers, The most characteristic feature of the new dictionary is its suc- 
1 to cessful union of fulness with compression. We have found no recent 


work of reference in which so much is said in so few words. Many 
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of the articles read as if their writers had first compiled a full treatise 
upon the subject, and then drawn up an analytical! conspectus of 
the treatise. This is so particularly noticeable in such articles as 
‘ Aigypten,’ ‘ Afrika,’ ‘ Asien,’ ‘ Alexandrinische Schule,’ and ‘ Antio- 
cheniscne Schule,’ that we are almost thankful they are not in 
English, as they would so exactly meet the demands of the idle 
English student in search for easy ‘cram.’ The articles under geo- 
graphical headings, such as * Asia’ and ‘ Africa,’ not only include the 
latest statistics, and a short history of the introduction of Christianity, 
but a chronological view of missions, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Eastern, and Anglican to the present date. 

C. Kolb in ‘ Allgemeines Priesterthum ’ of course explains the uni- 
versal priesthood of Christians in an exclusively Protestant sense, as an 
ideal clearly perceived in the early Church, but gradually lost in the 
historical evolution of the Catholic episcopate and priesthood. The 
Anabaptists and kindred sects offered a caricature of it rather than 
the thing itself, whose practical restoration he attributes chiefly to 
Spener and the Pietists. In Hesse’s article on the ‘ Anglikanische 
Kirchengemeinschaft,’ however, the writer observes that ‘there is no 
other communion in which a lofty esteem for the ministerial office 
and for the universal priesthood, for order on one side and liberty on 
the other side, has been so happily blended as in the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion.’ We know of no article in any German 
book of reference in which the history, claims, position and doctrine 
of the Churches in union with the see of Canterbury are so fairly and 
sympathetically stated as in the seven columns in which Hesse has 
described the ‘ Anglikanische Kirchengemeinschaft.’ He includes 
in it seven branches: the English and Welsh, Colonial, Missionary, 
Irish, Scottish, American, and the somewhat questionable Mexican 
and Spanish ‘ Episcopal’ congregations. He is not led astray by the 
eccentric and absurd nomenclature of the older German Church his- 
torians, who used to place the Church of England (like the Non- 
conformist Covenanters) amongst the ‘ Reformed Churches’ (2e/or- 
mirte) as distinct from the Lutheran. 


‘ All these Churches of the Anglican Communion,’ says Hesse, ‘con- 
stitute a whole, though they are not united under any common outward 
headship, nor kept in union by external statutory organism. They are 
easily recognisable by their family likeness, and are as clearly distin- 
guishable from Rome on the one side, as they are on the other side from 
all the Churches of the Reformation, and fromthe sects. They assert a 
place, alongside with the Churches of Rome and Greece, as branches of 
the one and only Catholic Church, and neither of these Churches is to 
be numbered as one of the many Protestant Churches. Their claim is 
grounded upon the assumed Apostolical or primitive ecclesiastical cha- 
racter of the Anglican Church constitution, the Anglican doctrine, and 
the Anglican rz¢us.’ 


Even the ritual of the Communion, he says, is not of Roman, but 
of old-English origin, ‘namentlich von Sarum.’ He thinks that the 
Book of Common Prayer, used by all these allied Churches, which 
‘is one of the noblest of all the products of the Reformation epoch,’ 
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owes more than the English are aware to a German source, to the 
model of the reforming Archbishop of Cologne, Hermann von Wied. 
Preaching is the weak point, in Hesse’s opinion, of the Anglican 
system. There is no provision made for it except at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and even then the priest may, ‘if he pleases, 
read one of the old Homilies instead of a sermon.’ The article as 
a whole, however, is written in a tone of fervent admiration. The 
writer thinks that the ‘Anglican Church Communion’ is the most 
powerful bulwark for all the rest of Christendom against Rome, ‘ not- 
withstanding the fact that two elements, the vémische and the evan- 
gelische, are struggling for predominance within it.’ ‘We other Pro- 
testants,’ he says, ‘may well pray for the Anglican Church: Wostra res 
agitur. Of ‘the numerous sects which have risen up on the English 
soil’ the writer has no flattering opinion. They ‘show themselves in 
time,’ he observes, to be ‘wanting in that truly wonderful power of 
expansion which marks the Anglican Church system.’ The Anglican 
public worship, says our kindly critic, excels in ‘ giving the feelipg of 
the equality of all before God.’ (Fir den Konig wie fiir den Aermsten, 
es giebt das Gefiihl der Gleichheit vor Gott.) This is a welcome 
testimony from a Protestant scholar that the Church of England, in 
her present established condition, is the one great witness in England 
to that ‘religious equality’ which the sects pretend can only be 
obtained for England by her disestablishment. The writer promises 
further information upon the same subject under the articles ‘ Can- 
terbury,’ ‘Englische Kirche,’ ‘ Pananglikanische Synode,’ ‘Schott- 
land,’ and ‘ Puseyismus.’ 

The articles are not mere compilations from larger works, but are 
in all cases the products of original research. Hence, in spite of 
their compression, we here and there find in them information which 
is wanting in more ambitious dictionaries. It may interest English 
readers, for instance, to learn that the festival of St. Anne, as Traub 
says in his article ‘Anna, die heilige,’ was publicly observed in the 
Church of England two centuries earlier than in the other Churches 
of Western Europe. This was possibly due, though the writer does 
not mention it, to the marriage of Richard II. to Anne of Bohemia, 
the daughter of the Emperor Karl IV., St. Anne being the medizval 
patron saint of married persons. The fact is not only omitted in 
Herzog and Plitt’s article on St. Anne, but even in the article in Wetzer 
and Wette’s Roman Catholic Azrchenlexikon. Under ‘ Agnostiker,’ 
the English origin of the term is correctly described, while the article 
‘ Annihilationstheorie’ shows the familiarity of the writer with modern 
inglish theological controversy. The three columns devoted to 
‘ Altkatholizismus’ give a singularly fair and appreciative sketch of 
the history and progress of the Old Catholic movement. In the 
article ‘ Altar’ it is stated that ‘the crucifix and the Bible properly 
belong to the Evangelical altar.’ The writer also observes that 
‘when the clergyman is praying to the Lord in the name of the 
congregation, it is fitting that he should place himself in the same 
direction as the congregation, that is, turn towards the altar, and 
when he is speaking to the congregation should turn towards the 
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people.’ In the Wurtemberg Protestant parish churches the altar is 
always furnished with a crucifix, sometimes six reet high, and coloured 
after life. ‘The pastor stands behind the altar, and faces the people. 
In the neighbouring duchy of Baden parish churches the pastor 
stands in front of the altar, but also faces the people. We must not 
omit to mention that this new Church Lexicon is provided with a 
number of excellent woodcuts, many of the portraits being copies 
from originals in Stuttgart. The editors hope that the whole work 
will be completed by Easter, 1892. 


The Church Review, January 1890. (New York: The Church 
Review Company, 1890.) 

Tuis number of the Church Review contains much interesting 
matter. There is as first article a symposium on the important sub- 
ject of Church finance. Next in order we may specify an article on 
the Holy Eastern Church, in which much interesting information re- 
garding its past history and present condition is given, though we 
question the wisdom of the writer, who, in his eager desire for re- 
union, would be prepared to give up at once the ‘ Filioque.’ We 
would not venture to forecast the final judgment of the Church on 
this question, but we have always felt that there is something in the 
‘ Filioque’ beyond its somewhat irregular admission into the Creed. 
If we mistake not there lies under it a very important element of 
Christian belief, which it might make us poorer if we gave up. 
There is also in the Aezrew a long and interesting article by Bishop 
Herzog on the Old Catholic movement, full of statistics ; and we 
gather from it that the movement tends to advance, though slowly. 
Another thing which we gather from incidental expressions is that 
there is an Old Catholic sympathy outside the sphere of its declared 
members. Very suggestive is the fact that the movement only 
thrives among the Teutonic races. Bishop Herzog says that among 
the Romance population of Switzerland there is no desire for Catholic 
reform, and apparently the movement has no place there. Nor does 
he think there is any hope for it in France, Italy, or Spain, notwith- 
standing the abilities of Loyson, Campello, and Cabrera. 

In an article on the parable of Dives and Lazarus we find some 
criticisms on ourselves. We would remark, however, that our critic 
must have somewhat hastily read the article in question, else he 
could hardly have attributed to us the advocacy of progress in the 
intermediate state for the unsaved. We carefully limited what we 
said in favour of progress to those who had fought the battle of life 
and conquered. Very amusing is his accusation against us of rely- 
ing on the silence of Scripture, and his comparison of us in this re- 
spect to the advocates of the famous principle, Omission is prohibi- 
tion. One would have thought that his own argument was based on 
that famous legal dictum, and that ours was rather a protest against 
it. Seriously, however, on the supposition that the gulf means just 
what it says, viz. that intercourse between the two spheres i in Hades 
is neither ‘practicable nor permissible, do not both views rest upon 
exactly the same ground, so far as the parable is concerned? All 
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we are told is that Dives was in Hades in a certain state. As to the 
further question whether his state might or might not be ameliorated, 
the parable is wholly silent. Whether we incline to the affirmative, 
which was our view, or to the negative, which is the view of our critic, 
we must equally take our departure from the silence of the parable. 


The Word. By the Rev. T. Moztey, M.A., formerly Fellow of 

Oriel. (London: Longmans, 1890.) 
A spook by one of the most brilliant writers in the British Critic. 
How far back in thought does not such an event carry us? To many 
who are now grey-headed the British Critic was a memory even in 
earliest youth, something they had to read about in order to under- 
stand. And here is one now speaking to us who took a prominent 
part in these far-off contests— one, teo, who was in the circle of 
Oriel in the days when Oriel was a great power. What changes have 
taken place since then ! changes in the outer world ; changes, too, in 
the inner world of thought, which is perhaps more to man thay the 
outer. Through all these changes the author has lived, not an un- 
observant witness of the forces and tendencies in the world of 
thought. And now he gives us in the book before us his last conclu- 
sion. At the age of eighty-three he writes his book, which has for its 
subject the being, the character, and the spiritual operations of 
Almighty God ; and especially he speaks of God as revealed in and 
through His Word, His only Son. 

The book is addressed, not to the learned, but the unlearned, the 
simpler folks who are babes in Christ ; and it has for its object to 
help thein to understand the Creeds which they are told they must 
understand if they would be saved. Throughout the work there are 
many clear and powerful considerations given in favour of belief in 
a personal and living God, as against the prevailing tendency to 
unbelief. And very interesting is the picture he gives of the doctrine 
of the Logos among the Greeks, and the corresponding doctrine of 
the Sophia in the Old Testament. The author pursues his subject 
at great length, and follows it into all the details of everyday thought 
and life. The reader will see how far this is done when it is men- 
tioned that there are no less than sixty-one sections in the work. 
Yet they are brief and pleasantly written, and throughout there are 
scattered strong arguments against prevailing anti-Christian views, 
and suggestive thoughts opening up bright vistas. As a specimen of 
the author’s method we give the following, in which he combats the 
tendency in the present day to reject the unseen :— 


‘Before people finally devote themselves to the seen in preference to 
the unseen, it is well they should know what they are giving up, or 
propose to give up, or imagine they are about to give up. God is unseen, 
and if there be any intelligent beings in the world not of our own order 
they are unseen. The human soul is unseen—one’s own soul and the 
soul of every other human being. You see not what your dearest friend 
or life’s companion sees, or hears, or knows, or intends, or remembers. 
You are daily and hourly surrounded by living—indeed, vivid—centres of 
thought and action ; yet you can see nothing of their mental activity, and 
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cannot find it out except slowly, partially, and often to no purpose. The 
absent is unseen. Distance matters not in that case. The future is un- 
seen. The past is unseen. What you intend has no real existence— 
indeed, may never have, inasmuch as you, and the others concerned in 
your intention, may not be alive a minute hence. What you remember 
is unseen, and you have to trust to fallible mediums when you try to 
bring it to the “ mind’s eye.” Not only the systems of theologians, but all 
the machinations of politicians, all the schemes of the greedy and 
lustful, all the fancies of the poet, the devotion of the saint, and the folly 
of the sinner are unseen. The recollections of even a small company 
might fill a library, but you see none of them. Everything whatever 
that the eye can note is enveloped in a haze of uncertainty’ (p. 115). 
Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church. A History of Ireland and 
Irish Christianity from the Anglo-Norman Conquest to the Dawn 
of the Reformation. By the Rev. T. G. Stokes, D.D. (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1889.) 
WE have here the sequel to the excellent lectures upon the Celtic 
Church of Ireland which Professor Stokes gave to the world two 
years ago. They display the same merits as the previous volume : 
wide reading skilfully used, knowledge of the world, and an unfailing 
interest. They have also their defects. We do not count among 
these the colloquial ease of style, nor have we any sympathy with the 
critics whom the Professor so ingeniously insinuates to be fools by 
telling us that he suffers their criticism gladly. It would not, indeed, 
be amiss if a little carelessness of writing were amended. For instance, 
the third sentence of the preface is difficult to parse. But such 
blemishes will be easily set right by a little more care upon the proof- 
sheets of the next edition. Nor do we raise any protest on the part 
of the dignity of the historic muse when tricycle rides to Bag-and- 
3un and camping-out expeditions to Lough Ree are recommended as 
methods to be used in her service, or the scarcity of excursion trains 
on Irish railways is rebuked (p. 105). But we fear that the necessity 
of providing interesting matter for a voluntary class of young men 
has caused the omission of some subjects upon which thoughtful 
students would have desired information, and the introduction of 
many graphic records of a purely secular nature, which are scarcely in 
place among the lectures of a Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
The Professor, indeed, seems himself to feel this, and, therefore, 
extends his programme so as to include the history as well of Ireland 
as of Irish Christianity till the dawn of the Reformation. But even 
if secular history comes within his proper task, we must object that 
this large design is not fulfilled. Characteristic as the incidents 
selected for narration may be, yet the story is neither so complete 
nor so continuous as to claim the title of a history. And the subject 
which, above all, we should have desired to see ruling the whole 
series of lectures, namely, the relations of the old Celtic Christianity, 
in its form and in its spirit, to the Latin Church, is almost wholly 
deferred to the last two lectures. These two lectures are so admir- 
able that we cannot but wish there were more of the same nature, 
even at the cost of omitting some of those records of hard knocks 
which must have proved so attractive to the pugnacious young Irish- 
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men of the Trinity College Divinity School. We shall have com- 
pleted our objections when we express a doubt whether the title 
Anglo-Norman Church is not misleading. Anglo-Norman is a desig- 
nation which has no peculiar applicability to the Church in Ireland, 
and, indeed, belongs more properly to the Church in England. To 
speak of Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church seems to place 
Ireland in contradistinction to a Church foreign in origin and charac- 
ter. But this was not the character of her Church during the period 
referred to. Although superior ecclesiastics were systematically sent 
from England, and although the monastic orders and ceremonies of 
the Latin Church were continually favoured in the districts where 
English influence reached, vet the body of the priesthood, as well as 
of their congregations, were not Anglo-Norman, but Irish. Many 
particulars of the contest between the two influences are known, and 
some have been noticed by the Professor himself. He remarks that 
‘there were two parties in the Irish Church: there was the Celtic 
party, and there was the Anglo-Norman party,’ and shows how, on 
the one hand, the royal authority prevailed in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments to the furthest parts of Ireland, and, on the other, a line may 
be drawn from north to south of the island, east of which the 
religion of the country was of an Anglo-Norman type, west of it of 
a Celtic. But how then can the Church as a whole ever have de- 
served the title Anglo-Norman? Professor Stokes often notices the 
well-known capacity of the Celtic land and race to convert English 
into Irish men. This tendency displayed itself not less in ecclesias- 
tical affairs than in civil. Bishops of English blood and Government 
appointment turned Celts in the Celtic districts ; and at this very day 
His Holiness the Pope could give us some information upon the 
obstinate Irishness of the Irish. Moreover the tithe Anglo-Norman, 
even if it ever adequately designated the pre-Reformation Church of 
Ireland, would surely be out of date there, as well as in England, long 
before the eve of the Reformation. 

We have offered our friendly criticism, and the pleasanter task 
remains of informing our readers what they may expect to find in 
this most interesting book. The opening lecture presents to us the 
dismal picture of Ireland in its days of so-called independence. He 
would be a fanatical Home Ruler indeed who desired to bring back 
such a condition of things. We have next an account of the autho- 
rities which exist for the period of the Conquest, chief among 
them Giraldus Cambrensis, whose works afford us a picture of the 
times, both in Wales and Ireland, which is far more racy than edifying. 
Then come the intrigues of Dermot MacMurrough in search of a 
Norman force to effect his restoration to his Irish kingdom. _ Bristol 
men, as well as Irish, will find an interest in the circumstances which 
connect the Celtic refugee with the ancestor of the FitzHarding 
3erkeleys, and in the resemblance of the Carfax of Bristol and the 
churches which surround it to Christ Church Place in Dublin and 
the ecclesiastical buildings there existing. The invasion of Ireland 
was a long-meditated enterprise of Henry II., for which he had made 
provision by obtaining the well-known grant from Adrian IV. But 
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Henry’s hands were full, and he was unable to use the opportunity 
which Dermot’s application afforded. He suffered himself to be 
preceded bya motley crew of adventurers—Welshmen, Flemish mer- 
cenaries, and Norman-Welsh knights—gathered by Dermot, indeed, 
under the authority of the king’s letters patent, but tempted into the 
enterprise as a speculation for their own advantage. The Fitzgeralds 
led the way, and disembarked in Bannow Bay in 1169. It was no 
unknown coast to Welsh mariners, for the short voyage had been 
habitually made in the course of traffic for many a previous year. Be- 
fore the year of the invasion had expired the Normans were fighting 
against each other, under the banners of rival Irish princes : ‘ The 
quarrels of the colonists, England’s fatal weakness in this country, 
had thus early begun.’ The next year brought the sturdy Count of 
Striguil, known to all Irishmen by the name of Strongbow. Professor 
Stokes depicts these early conquerors as bent upon securing to them- 
selves feudal principalities in Ireland ‘secure from royal tyranny.’ 
3ut they seem to have had about them from first to last a very con- 
stant apprehension of the danger of defying King Henry. And 
Strongbow, not content with the general licence of the royal letters 
patent w hic h Dermot had obtained two years before, sought a special 
authority from the king before he embarked upon his enterprise. 

We cannot grudge to Dr. Stokes the space which he devotes to 
the conquest of Dublin by Dermot and Strongbow, and the unsuc- 
cessful attempt at recapture by King Roderic O’Conor and his Danish 
allies : so important was the event, and in so life-like a fashion is 
it told. Strongbow might have been King of Ireland readily enough, 
but Home Rule never presented itself as a possibility to him. The 
news that Henry was grown jealous of his success produced an 
immediate surrender of all independent claims, and the English 
king visited Ireland to reap the harvest which his vassals had pre- 
pared. Bishop Stubbs, regarding the proceedings of Henry from an 
English point of view, represents the cause of his Irish expedition as 
found chiefly in his desire to be out of the way while Becket’s 
murder was fresh. But Dr. Stokes maintains, and we think with 
justice, that much more important reasons than this negative advan- 
tage existed in his desire to assert his claims in Ireland. The 
feudal system had in it the possibility of independence on the part 
of the vassals, and it was the work of Henry’s reign to repress this 
spirit everywhere: a work in which the people felt that he was 
fighting their battle and yielded him an effectual support. The 
monarch who seized the castles of Mowbray and Bigod in England 
was not likely to suffer Strongbow and the Geraldines to be princes 
in Ireland. Nothing better could have happened to the country than 
that the same strong hand had been laid in permanence upon the 
lords and princes of Ireland, whether Norman or Celt. But there 
was no feudal basis for royal authority in Ireland corresponding to 
that which it possessed in England ; and the nobles were left to 
their wars. Professor Stokes well shows that the legal system which 
Henry established in England after so many experiments and at the 
cost of so much care and trouble was extended to Ireland also, But 
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his readers must understand that it was only the English and a few 
tribes among the Irish who had any right to appeal to these laws. 
‘In reading that far-away story,’ he says, ‘I have often been reminded 
of modern times. ‘There was in ancient times a new lord-lieutenant 
or lord justiciary on an average once a year, and as a natural result 
there was an utter want of continuity in policy and of strength in 
purpose and action.’ The first lord-lieutenant was Hugh de Lacy, 
and though he had restrained the evictions which were inflicted by 
the Normans, and reinstated the peasantry whom they dispossessed, 
his death was a specimen of agrarian murder exactly of the pattern 
so often repeated since. He was slain in revenge for his violation 
of the religious instincts of the people by seizing the possessions of 
Celtic sanctuaries, and of their attachment to the land by building a 
castle upon the territory of an Irish tribe ; and the murderer was 
harboured by the people as a hero and escaped the vengeance of the 
law. 

At the beginning of Lecture VIII. the Professor passes from his 
exposition of the political and social condition of Ireland under 
Henry II. to his ‘immediate subject—the introduction and develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Norman Church and the relations which existed 
between it and the ancient Celtic Church of the country.’ He gives 
us an instructive account of the episcopate of St. Laurence O’Toole. 
The see of Dublin when he held it was a bishopric of the Danish 
settlements in Dublin and the surrounding coasts, and the great 
territorial diocese of the district was Glendalough, which extended 
allabout and around the Danish towns. ‘This anomaly remained to 
be corrected by the Norman prelates who succeeded St. Laurence. 
Yet Laurence is not to be regarded as representing Celtic con- 
servatism, for it was by him that Christ Church in Dublin was 
altered to a community of reformed Augustinians. And the list of 
Dublin clergy which his charter contains exhibits ‘Celts, Normans, 
and Danes ministering side by side.’ The synod of Cashel, at which 
Laurence was present, decreed the adoption of English methods of 
worship, and the Sarum ritual was introduced at Christ Church. 
From St. Laurence to the Reformation there were twenty-three arch- 
bishops, not one of whom was of Irish race, while there are but one 
or two who can even have been born in Ireland. The archbishop- 
ric of Dublin was in the days of King Henry II., as in those of 
George II., a post of secular importance in sustaining the English 
interest, and it was not the habit of the Government to confer it even 
upon men of English blood resident in Ireland, who were despised 
by the immigrants fresh from England as little, if at all, better than 
the Celtic population itself, The lectures upon the Archbishops of 
Dublin and their doings are so very interesting (especially their deal- 
ings with their cathedrals) that we could find it in our hearts to wish 
the three devoted to the wars of Meath and Kildare, and the an- 
archical centuries which followed, sacrificed, in order to make room 
for more ecclesiastical matter, whether of the biographical charac- 
ter of these lives of the Archbishops or of the more general nature 
of the two concluding lectures. An admirable view of the secular 
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history of Ireland under the English had already been given in the 
Short History of the Irish People, by the lamented Professor Richey 
(Dublin : 1887). In his work the graphic details which Professor 
Stokes gives us are, no doubt, wanting. But it leaves nothing 
to be desired in masterly fulness and fairness, and in some points 
of the history, as, for instance, the account of the statute of Kilkenny, 
Richey’s treatment is more complete than Professor Stokes can find 
room for. Upon Poynings’ Law, which Richey represents as pro- 
duced by Henry VII.’s desire to depress the Anglo-Irish in revenge 
for their Yorkist proclivities, we prefer Dr. Stokes’s view. But 
neither of them remarks, with Mr. Gairdner in his recent life of 
Henry, that what he did by this law in Ireland, was only what he 
had also done in England. If Professor Stokes had remitted his 
hearers to Richey for some of these matters of civil history he could, 
we are sure, have filled the room thus secured with matter of equally 
living, though, perhaps, less sensational, interest, from the stores of 
his ecclesiastical learning. But we by no means complain : the book 
is as full of interest as of instruction, and we look eagerly forward to 
its continuation into the stormy times of the Reformation. 


The Permanent Elements of Religion. Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in the year 1887 on the Foun- 
dation of the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By 
W. Boyp CarPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon, Honorary 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1889.) 


THE first impression produced by the Permanent Elements of Reli- 
gion is somewhat disappointing. The name of Bampton Lectures 
suggests work of literary finish and massive thought, and provokes 
inevitable comparison by the standard of Liddon, Mansel, and 
Mozley. The announcement in the preface that ‘the Lectures are 
little better than corrected shorthand writer’s reports ’—for which the 
excuse of constant occupation and incessant interruption is pleaded 
—recalls to memory that one of the most energetic of living prelates 
did not find the active supervision of a large diocese incompatible 
with the preparation of Bamptons, on a kindred topic, remarkable for 
purity of diction and perfection of style. It would be hard to find a 
greater contrast than Bishop Temple’s Relations between Religion and 
Science, where all the writer’s thought and learning are condensed 
into the text, and the present volume, where so much has to be 
gathered by the reader from the notes. We should have liked more 
assimilation and less quotation ; more solid thought smelted in the 
crucible of the writer’s brain, and less citation of indiscriminate 
authorities.. At the door of hurried publication must also, we 
presume, be laid the retention of some tame and incongruous illus- 
trations, which could hardly have escaped careful revision. The 
description of ‘man’ as ‘the little Oliver who disturbs the serene 
stupidity of the workhouse politicians of the world’ (p. 245) ; the 
comparison of missionaries who engraft Christian faith on pagan 
superstition to one ‘who takes a novel of M. Zola’s, binds it, and 
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e , backs it with the title “ Moral Philosophy”’ (p. 190) ; the reference to 
y tossing our pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, with its strange culinary 
or pedantry—these are blemishes which we would fain have removed 
1g from a book which will be useful to a large class of minds. It is 
ts indeed a concio ad populum, not a concio ad clerum: but it is not 
yy necessarily the less valuable in a day of such wide-spread religious 
id discussion as our own. 

O- Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s primary object is to confute the Posi- 
ge tivist assertion that the part of religion in the education of man is 
ut played out, and that with advancing knowledge religion will disappear 
of from the world. ‘To establish his position he enquires whether there 
he are permanent needs of human nature whose satisfaction ‘man im- 
his peratively demands in a religion, and which, therefore, must be 
ld, supplied by any religion which rightly aspires to permanence.’ 


lly. ‘The elements which man has persistently asked for have been at 


of least three: Dependence, Fellowship, Progress. The history of religions 
ok appears to show that unless a religion possess, not as an sfanacteliitien, 
| to but as an original inheritance, the power of supplying these three, it 
cannot aspire to permanent or real universality, for it has not the spirit 
or quality fitted for the work’ (p. 129). 

red In atriving at this conclusion Bishop Carpenter passes in rapid 
‘By review the general results reached by the science of religion, and 


gives some interesting illustrations of the fact that man, however de- 


are graded, has some religious instinct. Supposed exceptions have 
lac- been so conclusively proved erroneous that Max Miiller’s dictum 
seems irrefutable, ‘Wherever there is human life there is religion.’ 
velt- The ‘laws’ of man’s spiritual condition are next considered, and 
1res are determined to be four—the Laws of Environment, of Organiza- 
kes tion, of Sacrifice, and of Indirectness, which are thus summed up :— 
and ‘As we think, we are. As we are, we see. Progress is through 
) are sacrifice. Sacrifice, to the pure, must be inspired by something higher 
the than the desire to be self-sacrificing. . . . The religion which has no 
ded message to the thoughts of men, or no appeal to the moral nature of men, 
lates or which ignores the high law of self-sacrifice, or seeks to establish self- 
rible sacrifice apart from some inspiration of love, will assuredly fail’ (p. 41). 
e for It may be hypercritical to suggest that some of the earlier lec- 
nda tures labour almost self-evident points, and that it is difficult to 
and realize the necessity of proving by detailed evidence the superiority 
nsed of Christianity to Mohammedanism and Buddhism, which alone 
o be Bishop Carpenter ranks with it as universal religions. He urges 
more earnestly the interest of the comparative history of religions, and 
a the the pathos of the vain groping in the dark which heathen efforts after 
inate God evince. Some of his most brilliant passages describe in terse 
» We and vivid language the distinctive excellences and deficiencies of 
illus- Islamism and the creed of Buddha. The former brought out into 
The high relief man’s sense of dependence on God, the latter man’s 
erene yearning for fellowship with Him; but both are hostile or supremely 
; the indifferent to progress, and this deficiency is fatal to their permanence. 
agan The hopeless fatalism of the one is hardly more deadly than the 
, and sheer indifference of the other. Nor are the various substitutes sug- 
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gested to supply the place of Christianity more suitable for so lofty 
a purpose ; knowledge, altruism, and what Bishop Carpenter terms ‘the 
great Drift force’ are all in turn examined and found wanting. Dr. 
Carpenter’s forte appears to us to lie largely in the felicity with which 
he exposes the pretensions of such modern idols, and in the terse 
brevity with which he at times, in a single sentence, dissipates some 
windy theory which has been blown out into absurdly exaggerated 
importance. ‘ Nothing,’ he says admirably, in speaking of the Drift 
theory, ‘is left for us to admire when we find that brilliant deeds of 
self-sacrifice are only due to the presence of irresistible tendency’ 
(p. 224). The unfortunate hear no words of tenderness from it. 
Hope dies, for effort and energy are useless against the forces of 
determinism. 

It is indeed a characteristic feature of these lectures that they 
abound in terse and pointed expressions, and which give us truths 
and thoughts in their most concentrated form. 

‘The effort to get rid of dogma is vain and illusory .. . truth 
must be capable of intellectual statement ; and intellectual statement 7s 
dogma whether we like it or not’ (pp. 22, 23). 

‘ Submission is the whole of Mohammedanism’ (p. 132). 

‘It is ill hanging doctrines on the frayed thread of a doubtful test’ 
(p. 37!). 

‘ Buddhism is a pessimistic quietism’ (p. 150). 

‘ There is a narrow Christianism which does not realize the sanctity 
of all life, and which can only see good when it can be uttered in religious 
phrase’ (p. 198). 

‘The theory of evolution is a theory of method, not a theory of origin. 
The evolution of the moral sense does not explain the origin of it, any 
more than the evolucion of the world explains the origin of the world’ 
(p. 222). 

‘ Christianity has been able to influence the world more by her power 
of embracing all that is good than of rejecting that which is evil. Great 
sacrifices need the consecration of inspired motives’ (p. 330). 


We must pass from such excerpta to notice that Bishop Carpen- 
ter’s sermons improve in massiveness and coherence as he dwells 
upon Religion and Personality, and the union of Religion and 
Morality. We have not space to draw out his distinction between 
Moralism and Morality, nor between Christianism and Christianity 
—terms by which he describes the shell without the kernel, the 
form without the living force of each. We are not quite clear what 
form he conceives Christianity will take as the religion of the future, 
nor how far it will be modified by the new criticism ; but it will be 
based upon the dogma of the Trinity, on whose power there are some 
suggestive paragraphs. To the large class of minds, clouded with the 
hazy doubts that abound in our intellectual and religious atmusphere, 
there is much that may be helpful and suggestive in these pages. 


The New Continent. By Mrs. WortuHey. 2 vols. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1890.) 


Ir needed no gift of prophecy to have foreseen six months ago that 
we should probably be beset ere long with a shoai or 1rreligious 
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novels. The large sale of Robert Elsmere was certain to call forth a 
host of imitations in which futility of reasoning would only be sur- 
passed by unabashed assumption of superior wisdom, and the Chris- 
tian position would be patronized with scornful pity. But in no 
other sense has the mantle of Mrs. Humphry Ward descended 
upon Mrs. Worthey, for we have rarely met with so utterly worthless 
a book as the Mew Continent. As a mere story it is beneath con- 
tempt. In style, conception, construction, development, incident, 
it is so drivelling that we cannot understand how it could have 
passed the ordeal of perusal for publishers of any literary standing. 

The genesis of the ew Contizent may easily be described with 
the aid oi the abundant materials for the purpose which the authoress 
supplies. Given a person of jerky, ill-balanced mind, gifted with 
sublime self-esteem and complete ignorance of the very limited 
extent of her own powers, and she may easily develop into such 
a character as Laura Bell, the heroine of the ew Continent. A 
more perfect prig in petticoats could scarcely be conceived. At 
fourteen ‘she was awake to many of the problems of life’ (p. 2)» and 
had already sat in judgment upon and disdained her companions, 
whilst ‘a garden was being formed in her for the reception of an 
unknown visitor’ (p. 3). Already, under the combined influence of 
the Reformation, the invention of printing, the rising and setting of 
the stars, and a beautiful pair of globes, she had been ‘ made to feel 
the littleness of the earth and the relative character of all its concerns’ 
(p. 8). At the International Exhibition of 1862 this child in pina- 
fores ‘lived among the Italian sculptures as among a circle of noble 
and elevated friends whose presence she could command at will’ 
(p. 13). Before Laura was sixteen she was sent to Queen’s College, 
Harley Street. Here ‘history, poetry, theology, philosophy, were 
th subjects she cared for most, and before long she had sucked the 
substance out of Professor Maurice's works’ (p. 40). In full view of 
the feat so elegantly described it is not to be wondered at that she 
had before this become convinced that current ideas on hell were 
unscriptural (p. 32), or that, on entering the college, she wrote in 
her diary, ‘This opportunity puts me on a pedestal from which I 
shall be able to look round cn all the world’ (p. 26). Need we say 
that she never descends from the height so modestly assumed? We 
spare the reader her love affairs and soul struggles ; she sees through 
the impostures of Christianity and becomes finally a follower of 
M. Comte. 

It must not be supposed that the imbecility of the Vez Continent 
is exhausted in the portrayal of its heroine. It is one of the necessi- 
ties of modern criticism that the critic’s acquaintance with contem- 
porary literature should be more general than select, and we have 
some experience of feeble fiction ; but for incongruity of simile, for 
absurdity of expression, for confusion of metaphor, for entire in- 
eptitude of thought and phrase, this bock stands supreme. A few 
quotations may help to justify so sweeping a condemnation. Kose, 
a beautiful girl of twelve, ‘has about her just the same point and 
gracefulness as vou remark in a canary when he suddenly turns his 
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head and chirps.’ A little further on this fair creature ‘broke an 
exquisite china cup with an unfortunate jest’ (p. 61). This was 
indeed cracking a joke. Laura’s love for Madame de Varenne 
‘deepened into that touching confidingness which is awakened in a 
young girl’s bosom when an elderly woman sérikes in her the fibre of 
the ideal’ (p. 66). Madame de Varenne is afraid lest her wicked 
husband should return from America. ‘Oh! the terror,’ she added, 
‘that he may even now come back, and that I have no legal defence 
against his obsession!’ (p. 97). Mrs. Landor removes for good and all 
to her new home ; and when Ernest was in rapture at Laura’s promised 
support of his suit to her sister ‘his eyes flashed ; he gently clapped 
down his other hand on Laura’s, and was off like an arrow into the 
thicket.’ 

The theological value of the Mew Continent is on a level with its 
literary merit. Disjointed quotation, largely made up of extracts from 
Christian authors perverted to the writer’s purpose, furnishes Laura’s 
armoury. If we are to believe Mrs. Worthey, her heroine’s know- 
ledge is more than encyclopedic. ‘ You would like,’ says Ernest to 
her, ‘to know all that is known of mathematics, of history, of phi- 
lology, of physiology, &c. [this &c. is delicious], and to bind them 
up into a synthesis of the universe. Do not despair’ (i. 136). Toa 
list of deeply thoughtful books, such as Coleridge’s Confessions of an 
Enquiring Spirit, all Mr. Hinton’s books, and Campbell on the 
Atonement, ‘sucked’ in a single year by this girl of twenty, we have 
a foot-note added, which we reproduce entire: ‘To these works 
might be added others by Erskine, Ewing, Westcott, Charles Kings- 
ley, Hare, Roussel, Liddon, Jowett, Young, and Protheroe’ (i. 137). 
After this we are tempted to suggest that the whole book is a 
burlesque in disguise, and this idea is strengthened by the assurance 
at its close that through ‘persevering search Laura attained at last 
synthesis—Positivism, the religion of Humanity’ (ii. 232). ‘The 
objective God then has become subjective, that zs a//!’ (il. 221). 

Enough has probably been said without adding our indignant 
protest against the parodies of Christian truth and feeling with which 
the ew Continent abounds. It will doubtless do its miserable little 
share of mischief in the world. To meet its absurdities in fuller 
detail would require whole volumes, and would be too gross a dis- 
regard of the sage warning, ‘Seest thou a man who is wise in his 
own eyes? there is more hope of a fool than of him.’ 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. Herausgegeben von R. A. Lipsius. 
Achter Band. (Freiburg i. B.: 1889.) 


Tus is a work which will rejoice the heart of the sciolist. By its 
help he will be able to multiply references almost without limit, and 
to give the pith of many a foreign and English theological article 
and book without having seen so much as the title-page. It is not, 
however, in his interest, so much as in the interest of the genuine 
student of any branch of theology, that we draw attention to this 
book. Anything which saves time to the student, either by putting 
him most rapidly on a new line of inquiry or by enabling him to 
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know where to find the latest information on familiar subjects, is an 
inestimable boon. And it is because this annual volume, though 
not by any means complete, is yet the best of its kind, that it ought 
to be in the hands of all theological students. It aims at giving a 
list of the books and articles that have appeared during the year in 
every part of the world, and, if we may judge from the index, it is 
getting year by year more complete. Thus, in the volume containing 
the theological literature of 1887, the index covered forty pages, 
whereas that containing the literature of 1888 extends to fifty, the 
letterpress meanwhile remaining stationary. When the work first 
appeared in 1882, the index covered only ten pages, and the letter- 
press three hundred and sixty. These figures indicate a remarkable 
increase in the value of the book as a complete register of theolo- 
gical literature, accompanied by a diminution in the length of the 
criticisms, which is, on the whole, an advantage. The enormous 
labour which such a collection involves is shared by sixteen German 
theologians, and the whole work is superintended by Dr. Lipsius. 
The present issue makes two new departures. In the first place, its 
publication has been transferred from Leipzig to Freiburg; and 
secondly, it has begun to appear in four parts. ‘The last change will 
enable purchasers to buy only the part which interests them ; but the 
special object of the change was to secure the earlier appearance of 
the work, which it has zo¢ as yet done, as the last part only came to 
hand quite late in the year. 

The two points by which the value of the book may be tested 
will be its clearness of arrangement and its completeness: the 
criticism of books will of course vary with the standpoint of the 
critic, but the two points mentioned are of supreme importance. 
The first now leaves little or nothing to be desired, and shows a 
great advance, since the book began, in the way in which the separate 
headings are subdivided, though the main headings are much the 
same. Since last year two new subdivisions have been introduced— 
one on the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of the Middle Ages,’ and the other 
on liturgical subjects—and two new workers, Kriiger and Spitta, 
have been called in. In regard to the second point—viz. the com- 
pleteness of the record—the easiest department in which to test the 
book will be the English publications of the year. This may be done 
by a reference to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co.’s yearly 
Linglish Catalogue of Books ; and such a reference will show many de- 
ficiencies, and probably many gaps would also be found in the notices 
of articles which have appeared in English magazines during the year. 

However, for English students, its especial value consists in its 
record of foreign theological literature ; and in this department, 
though it is impossible easily to apply any rigorous test, it is pro- 
bably fairly complete, at any rate in regard to German publications. 
Indeed, it is most likely to err in including too much, as much of the 
A vedigt- und Erbauungsliteratur can hardly be of permanent value. 

By way of still further improving the book and facilitating refer- 
ence, it would be well if old works, which find a place only because 
they appear in new editions, had an index to themselves, and if Dr. 
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Lipsius could find some one in each country to join in helping to 
make the book complete. A very useful feature, which we should 
like to see restored, was the Todtenschau, or list of distinguished 
theologians who have died during the year. 


Epochs of Church History. 1. The English Church in the Middle 
Ages. By WittiaM Hunt. 2. Zhe Popes and the Hohenstaufen. 
By Uco Bauzani. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1888, 1889). 


Two more volumes of Canon Creighton’s ably-written series come 
before our notice. Mr. Hunt’s volume can only be described as a 
wonderful éour de force which deserves, though from the nature of the 
case it will, we fear, scarcely command, success. In 218 pages the 
writer passes in rapid review nearly 800 years of the history of the 
English Church, beginning with the mission of St. Augustine and 
ending with the commencement of the strife between Lollards and 
the Church. So far as a vast subject can be compressed into so brief 
a space Mr. Hunt has succeeded in his difficult task. His tone is 
admirable, his style pure and pleasing, and his facts are accurate and 
given in quite the right proportion in regard to their relative import- 
ance. But it was simply impossible for him, or for anyone, within 
such a compass to give his readers what he describes in his preface 
as ‘a firm grasp of the position it’ (our National Church) ‘ held during 
the Middle Ages.’ 

Mr. Balzani had also a vast subject to deal with, but it is one in 
which it was more easy to find a central idea round which subordinate 
ones might be grouped. Hence his book, though not, perhaps, more 
valuable, is far more interesting than Mr. Hunt’s. Zhe Popes and the 
Hohenstaufen gives us the history of the relations between the Church 
and the Empire during the time when the Imperial crown was worn 
by members of that very remarkable family the Hohenstaufen—in 
other words, the House of Suabia, who took the name of Hohen- 
staufen trom one of their castles. It covers about a century and a 
half, from 1125 to 1268 A.p., and during that period there were both 
Popes and Emperors of a very marked individuality, which Mr. Balzani 
brings out with wonderful vividness. ‘The relations between the two 
correlative powers were, to use the mildest term, tightly strained 
during the whole period, and, in the nature of things, they could 
scarcely be otherwise ; for, though it was a magnificent conception 
that the Church should be defended, on the one hand by the sword 
of the Spirit, wielded by the Pope, and on the other by the sword of 
the flesh, wielded by the Emperor, the actual could not correspond 
with the ideal when the potentates on both sides had very strong 
wills of theirown. When there were Emperors like the great Frederick 
Barbarossa and his less great but still very able and vigorous son 
Henry, and grandson, Frederick, on the one side, and Popes like 
Hadrian IV., Alexander III., Innocent III., and Gregory LX. on the 
other, the two powers, which were intended to be like two parallel 
straight lines, running together but never meeting in the way of 
collision, must inevitably collide ; and the history of their collision 
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is the staple of Mr. Balzani’s admirably written work. His subject 
naturally reminds one of Professor Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and 
Dr. Hallam’s Jiddle Ages, and it would perhaps be difficult to 
convey a more forcible idea of the calibre of this volume than by 
saying that it dees not in the least suffer by comparison with works 
which have become thoroughly established as English classics. ‘To 
justify such praise it may be desirable to quote a specimen of Mr. 
Balzani’s style. Let us take his account of the death of his first and 
greatest hero :— 

‘Then suddenly came an announcement which spread like wildfire 
through the whole of Europe, and increased Henry’s need for caution in 
his dealings with the Pope. The great Frederick Barbarossa, the glorious 
Emperor, was dead. Far, far away in distant Asia, after overcoming vast 
difficulties and perils innumerable, he was drowned in a river at Seleucia 
on the roth of June, 1189, while leading on his army through those dreary 
wastes amidst enemies constantly repulsed and as constantly swarming 
anew to the attack. Such was his end, and his country saw him no more, 
while his bones lie in an unknown spot beside those of his son Frederick 
of Suabia, in the desert sands of Antioch. But the lore of Gérmany, 
breathing in fantastic legends, planted her hero’s resting-place high aloft 
in the Thuringian cliffs, and there she would have him lie bound in magic 
slumber to await the call that should arouse him to lead his armies anew 
to victory’ (pp. 110-111). 

This is a dramatic incident and is dramatically told ; but, if it be 
thought too ‘fine writing,’ the reader will as a rule find plain facts, 
plainly and forcibly told. Mr. Balzani tells us that he intends to 
publish ‘a very much larger and more detailed work on the same 
subject.’ If he is as successful in his loftier soaring as he is in this 
his humbler flight he will give us a treasure indeed. His subject will 
certainly bear expansion, but we trust he will remember that life is 
short, and that even the deeply interesting story of Zhe Popes and the 
Hohenstaufen, told as wellas even he can tell it, #zay be made too long. 

Canon Creighton furnishes us with such excellent fare that it 
seems ungracious to find any fault; but could he not manage to 
serve it up in a little less eccentric order? At an early period ot the 
series we were introduced to the Reformation ; then we passed with 
a bound over two centuries to the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth 
century ; then we hark back to the Middle Ages, and perhaps in 
good time we shall get to the Early British Church. This is all very 
well for those who have dates at their fingers’ ends, but is not the 
unlearned reader in danger of getting a little mixed ? 


Quinti Septimit Florentis Tertulliant A pologeticus adversus Gentes pro 
Christianis. By T. HERBERT BINDLEYy, M.A., Merton College, 
Oxford. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1889.) 

The Apology of Tertullian for the Christians. Translated, with Intro- 
duction, Analysis, and Appendix containing the Letters of Pliny 
and Trajan respecting the Christians. By YT. HERBERT BIND- 
LEY. (London and Oxford: Parker and Co., 1889.) 

In these two books Mr. Bindley has performed a very considerable 

service for theological students. Although the 4fo/ogy has undoubted 
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defects, it is in many ways one of the best works for enabling the 
theological student to appreciate the ideas and position of Christians 
at the end of the second century ; but its difficulty—a difficulty which 
anyone who has been obliged to read it with pupils who are only 
moderately well acquainted with the Latin language knows only too 
well—makes it almost impossible for many even to translate, much 
less understand it. ‘There is therefore no book which more needs a 
careful and simple commentary and translation. 

Mr. Bindley begins with a short introduction, in which he gives 
some account of Tertullian’s life, of the state of Carthage, and the 
relation of Christianity to the state. It is carefully and correctly 
done, but we hardly agree with the following statement concerning the 
Emperor Commodus : ‘ The period of quiet enjoyed by the Christians 
on the accession of Commodus was not due to any favour shown to 
the Church by the gladiator emperor, but to the brutality of his do- 
mestic policy, which left his subjects, amidst the plenitude of his own 
grievances, no opportunity to indulge their spite against the Christian 
sect.’ In the first place it is very doubtful whether, as a matter of 
fact, the empire did suffer during the reign of Commodus. ‘That to 
the immediate circle which surrounded the throne it was a reign of 
terror is of course undoubted, but our evidence seems to show—cer- 
tainly the evidence of coins shows—that the provinces and the great 
mass of the empire enjoyed an almost unexampled period of prosperity. 
The vices of bad emperors did not immediately affect the imperial 
system, although they ultimately produced its downfall. For twelve 
years the results of Marcus Aurelius’s reign were felt, and the evils 
which were to come were only being prepared. As to the cessation 
of Christian persecutions, Mr. Bindley omits all references to the 
interesting if enigmatical story of Marcia. Bad emperors did not 
persecute the Christians, but it was not from sympathy, but indiffer- 
ence. 

In the preface we are told, ‘For the sake of convenience the 
composite text printed in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, vol. i. (Paris, 
1844), has been made the basis of the present edition, but all the 
important variant readings have, I hope, been noticed, while some of 
them have been transferred to the text.’ We do not complain of his 
choice of text, as after all a text based purely on the manuscripts would 
be very unfit for the ordinary reader, although we are convinced that 
the opinion of Dr. Pusey to which Mr. Bindley refers is correct— 
that the most improbable reading will turn out on the deeper study 
of the text the most probable, and most in the character of ‘Tertullian. 
He often expresses what he wishes to say in a bold manner, which no 
classical writer would venture on and every classical scholar would 
wish to amend, and he often puts an antithesis exactly in the way 
that would not be expected. For example, is not the logical fallacy 
which the manuscripts contain in chap. xxxvi. as likely to have come 
from Tertullian as the conjecture which Rigault admitted? However 
there is no doubt that the text is simplified by the conjectures which 
Mr. Bindley accepts. What, however, we should like to comment 
on is this : that critical notes are admitted which, as far as we can see, 
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must be meaningless to the reader of the book. For instance, in one 
place we read (p. 105), ‘This sentence was expunged by Rig. ; the 
text is the reading of Cod. Fuld.’ Now who was Rig., and what 
is the value of Cod. Fuld. ? might well be asked. We have been able 
to find no information in the book itself, and we are sent to the 
preface to the larger edition of Oehler, which of course is not pro- 
curable by most readers of this work. Half a page would have been 
sufficient to explain the critical terms used and the value of different 
authorities, or textual notes might have been entirely omitted, but to 
insert them without explaining them is useless. 

Passing to the notes and translation, we have found them both 
thoroughly satisfactory. We have not read through the whole of the 
translation, but we have found it, whenever we have done so, per- 
fectly correct, perfectly clear, and written in the English language. 
The notes are full and to the point ; they explain the drift of the 
argument, and they illustrate the nteaning of the author. 


Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lichfield: a Sketch of kis Life 
and Work, with some further Gleanings from his Letters, Sermons, 
and Speeches. By G. H. Curteis, M.A., Canon of Lichfield. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1889.) 

Canon CurRTEIs’s biography of Bishop Selwyn is not intended to 

rival or to supersede the older and more elaborate work of Mr. Tucker, 

the secretary to the S.P.G., and it differs, in fact, very markedly in 
two respects. It is a sketch rather than a history, full of personal 
impressions and recollections ; and it is primarily just what the earlier 
biography was not, a life of Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield rather than 
of Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand. With Mr. Tucker the English 
episcopate occupies less than half of one out of two volumes; in 

Canon Curteis’s book the offer of Lichfield—which it is interesting 

now to remember came, after Bishop Selwyn had once refused it, to 

‘Mr. Lightfoot’—occurs not much more than a third of the way 

through. Nor is this unnatural, for it was just in those ten years of 

Bishop Selwyn’s tenure of his English see that Canon Curteis, as prin- 

cipal of the Theological College and a resident in Lichfield, was 

living on intimate terms with the Bishop, so that we are given 
glimpses of his private life and opinions and aims. We see him, in 
company with the Bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Hereford, 
protesting formally against the consecration of Bishop Temple to the 
see of Exeter. We see him pressing on his new diocese the para- 
mount necessity of organization, of ruridecanal, archidiaconal, diocesan 
conferences—in short, of all the machinery of independent life which 
New Zealand had learnt to value so long before Lichfield. We see 
him urging on both parties in ritual disputes the claims of the Church 
to loyal obedience, and a better way than legal processes, in the 
fatherly jurisdiction of the bishop. But we see him also picking up 
coals in the road for a poor cottager while walking back to Lichfield 
late at night, and cutting the lawn which the students at the Theo- 
logical College had left half mown ; or we are told of the ingenious 
device of the rector’s wife in the diocese who, to secure that the 
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children should properly value the religious as compared with the 
secular inspection of the schools, regaled them on the latter occasion 
with bread and butter, but on the former with bread and jam! If 
there is any fault to be found with the editor, it would be that we 
learn perhaps rather too much of his own views on things in general, 
though with the substance of his reflections we find ourselves in full 
accord ; and in every other respect he seems to us to have done his 
part admirably, and to have produced a sketch very well worth the 
reading. 


Epochs of Church History. The Arian Controversy. By H. M. 
GwatkIN, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1889.) 

Mr. GwatTKIN has already succeeded in writing one extremely able 
book on Arianism, and he has now written a shorter history on the 
same subject which is one of the best works in a good series. As, 
however, it is, in fact, a synopsis of his longer book, and contains all 
the same points and the same opinions, it will not be necessary for us 
to touch upon the opinions Mr. Gwatkin expresses upon different 
points. We shall confine ourselves mainly to one or two illustrations, 
and shall indulge in one or two more general criticisms. 

The first chapter contains some admirable passages on the gene- 
ral tendency of Arianism ; we shall quote one. Speaking of Arius, 
we are told— 

‘His clumsy logic overturns every doctrine he is endeavouring to 
establish. He upholds the Lord’s divinity by making the Son of God 
a creature, and then worships Him to escape the reproach of heathenism, 
although such worship, on his own showing, is mere idolatry. He makes 
the Lord’s manhood his primary fact, and overthrows that too by refusing 
the Son of Man a human soul. The Lord is neither truly God nor truly 
man, and therefore is no true mediator. Heathenism may dream of a 
true communion with the Supreme, but for us there neither is nor ever 
can be any. Between our Father and ourselves there is a great gulf fixed, 
which neither He nor we can pass. Now that we have heard the message 
of the Lord we know the final certainty that God is darkness and in 
Him is no light at all. If this be the sum of the whole matter, then revela- 
tion is a mockery, and Christ is dead in vain’ (p. 8). 

The logical fallacies of Arianism are admirably expressed in the 
above extract, but we are not quite sure whether it does not illus- 
trate what—if we are not thought hypercritical for saying so—we 
consider an undoubted fault in the book—that it has a tendency to 
be too clever, a tendency which we notice more in the present trea- 
tise than the larger one. Mr. Gwatkin makes a good point, but 
he gets carried away by it and expresses it with too great epigram- 
matic power. 

We find similar tendencies in his attempt to explain the various 
influences of the day. ‘To make the different parties and their 
motives clear in the kaleidoscope of the history of Arianism is one of 
*he most difficult tasks a historian could be asked to perform ; Mr. 
Gwatkin does it on the whole admirably. But he seems sometimes 
to become the slave of his numerous parties. After all, to call one 
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tendency a Conservative, and another Arian, and another Eusebian, 
is only a convenience, and such terms ought not to be used as.if they 
expressed the whole truth. 

We have only made these suggestions because we have some- 
times asked ourselves, Will Mr. Gwatkin give us a great history 
of the fourth century? He has all the ability and the knowledge 
necessary ; but he must learn to free himself from the bondage of 
his own epigrams, he must go once more to the sources of the 
history. Perhaps, too, we must ask him to acquire some moral and 
religious enthusiasm as well as intellectual convictions. 


The All-Father: Sermons preached in a Village Church. By the 
Rev. P H. NewnHam. With a Preface by Epna Lyatt. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1889.) 


THis very attractive volume of sermons comes to us with a short and 
touching preface by a well-known authoress. The most striking 
sermons in the book are the last four, on ‘God’s Judgments’; they 
together form one consecutive argument, being written to answer the 
question set by the Russo-Turkish war—in what ways are wars judg- 
ments of God, and how can we justify their existence with the love 
of God for man? Inductively the author shows that every sin contains 
within itself the laws of its own punishment. The Irish famine was 
a judgment on the ‘ utter laziness and apathy of the inhabitants, who 
would not exert themselves to till their land to the best of their power.’ 
Diseases show that the laws of health have been violated by dis- 
obedience to the ‘ moral laws of health,’ by luxury, uncleanliness, 
indifference. When war comes, ‘we must not take refuge in w hining 
commonplaces about its being sent to punish us for our sins,’ but we 
must ask what law of God has been broken. A war is or may be the 
judgment on a course of policy which has ignored the highest 
claims—and its end is merciful. ‘It is an angel of mercy—it rouses 
us from national apathy, and bequeaths blessings to posterity.’ It is 
part of God’s lesson, ‘ perfect through suffering.’ May we not connect 
the beauty of the language with which this truth is expressed (pp. 207— 
209) with what we are told in the preface >—‘ The writer’s life in that 
lonely west-country parish, his unwearying and patient toil, his brave 
efforts to do his parish work in the very best way possible, in spite of 
i i all this can 


be fully known only to a few.’ 


The Treasury of Sacred Song, selected from the English Poetry of Four 
Centuries, with Notes Explanatory and “Biographical. By 
Francis T. PALGRAVE, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1889.) 


Or a book compiled, selected, and edited by Professor Palgrave we 
necessarily form the very highest expectations, and most assuredly in 
the volume before us those expectations will not be disappointed. 
In more than one literary venture he has shown himself a thorough 
master of the ars poetica. His refined scholarship, his many-sided 
culture, his acute critical power, and the general tone and high 
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character of his mind can leave no doubt that, if the authorities of 
the Clarendon Press had searched all England through, they could 
not have placed in worthier or abler hands the task of compiling a 
Treasury of Sacred Song. The preface is a gem, full of subtle 
criticism. The notes, for all their brevity, are full of suggestiveness, 
and if by some they be thought too numerous, Professor Paigrave’s 
very pretty apology is ready to meet the objector : ‘ Better that fifty 
should find an explanation superfluous than one find a difficulty 
unsolved.’ It is quite certain that no two men would have made the 
same selection from the same poets. It is, if possible, even more 
certain that out of five hundred men not one could have made as 
judicious a selection as Professor Palgrave. ‘The following note 
seems to us to hit off very happily the characteristics of Mr. Keble’s 
poetry :— 

‘ No essay on Keble as a poet would be in place here. Yet it may be 
noticed that, like Vaughan, his work, if not always clear either in its main 
lines or its phrases, is filled with admirable imaginative touches, with true 
and tender felicities, which deserve and reward readers—careful, devoted, 
it might almost be said microscopic’ (p. 356). 





BrirF Notes oN New Books, New Epitions, &c. 
FOREMOST among new editions must be placed Zhe Witness of the 
Psalms to Christ and Christianity. By William Alexander, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Third edition. (London : 
John Murray, 1890.) It is a book from which all may learn some- 
thing, and from which many may learn much. This new edition re- 
tains on the title-page no trace of the fact that the lectures were 
originally delivered as Bampton Lectures before the University of 
Oxford. There are writers—some of whom live very near our own 
time—for whom the Psalms, says the Bishop of Derry, ‘ are apparently 
mere occasional religious pieces, parts of which, no doubt, are 
divine, but parts very human and parts very inhuman.’ With this 
‘vacillating semi-Rationalism,’ Dr. Alexander, it need scarcely be 
said, has no sort of sympathy ; as against Reuss and his disciples, he 
‘accepts fully and literally the principle of interpretation of the early 
Church, of the Apostles, and of the Lord our Saviour.’ ‘ A principle,’ 
he adds, ‘ which alone explains the Psalter, or even accounts for its 
existence’ (Preface, p. ix). In another part (p. 232 ”.) we meet 
with the following pregnant remark : ‘If it were possible to draw a 
distinction between Scripture and Scripture, it might.be said that in 
the New Testament ampler testimony to the dogmatic construction 
and authority of the Psalms is given than to that of any other single 
book.’ A striking illustration of this fact is given in Note A to Lecture 
I., where the Bishop gives a list, drawn up by himself, ‘ of passages 
from the New Testament in which portions of the Psalms are either 
incorporated or referred to.’ We certainly were not prepared to find 
they were nearly 300 in number. In the face of such a fact as this 
—one out of very many of a far more important character—we must 
protest very strongly against the propriety of the admonition which 
has recently been issued not ‘to bring in the New Testament’ in 
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discussing points connected with the Old. Far more profound is the 
theology of St. Augustine in a passage which has become proverbial : 
‘Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.’ We most earnestly recommend 
this book, so full of learning and piety, to the attention of our 
readers. 

We are glad to see that the Divine Liturgy, by H. M. 
Luckock, D.D., which was reviewed in these pages as recently 
as July 1889, has already reached a second edition (London: 
Rivingtons, 1890). Canon Luckock states in his preface that he has 
rewritten the passage touching Fasting Communion. He does not 
appear to be acquainted with the work on this subject by the Rev. 
H. T. Kingdon (now Coadjutor Bishop of Fredericton). or he would 
have found that the name of John Mason Neale might have been 
added to the list of those who deprecate excessive rigorism in en- 
forcing the custom in our Communion. We do not observe that he 
mentions the Church Quarterly, but we see with pleasure that he has 
availed himself of the criticisms in our pages. 

The Faith of the Gospel, by A. J. Mason (London : Rivihgtons, 
1890), has reached a third edition, enriched by an index of Scripture 
Texts. We should be glad to see this ancient practice more generally 
revived. We hope that in a future edition we may find an index of 
subjects, the absence of which is imperfectly supplied even by the 
admirable table of contents at the commencement of the volume. 
We would suggest that in the Dedication, for ‘ Joseph’ be substituted 
‘Joseph Barber.’ We happen to know that the late Bishop of Durham 
used half playfully to contend that it must have been the author’s 
intention to dedicate his book, not to Dr. Lightfoot, but to his great 
predecessor, Joseph Butler. 

This reminds us that we are grateful to the Bishop-Designate of 
Durham for a very charming volume, “vom Strength to Strength. 
Three Sermons on Stages in a Consecrated Life (London : Macmillan, 
1890). These sermons were preached by Dr. Westcott (1) at the 
Consecration of Bishop Lightfoot, on St. Martin’s Day, 1879 ; (2) 
at the Consecration of the Church of St. Ignatius the Martyr, on 
July 2, 1889 ; and (3) on the occasion of Bishop Lightfoot’s death, on 
the first Sunday after Christmas, 1889. All who cherish the memory 
of Dr. Lightfoot will rejoice to possess this memorial of his work and 
worth. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, Whiston’s Translation Revised, 
by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, with Topographical Notes by Sir C. W. 
Wilson, K.C.M.G., 3 vols. (London : George Bell and Sons, 1889), 
is the first instalment in ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library’ of a revised re- 
issue of Whiston’s Translation of Josephus. ‘These three volumes 
contain the ‘ Antiquities,’ and will be followed by others. It is much 
to be regretted, in a work of which the text is so corrupt, that Mr. 
Shilleto was not able to avail himseif of the labours of either Niese or 
Naber, especially the former. 

That most excellent series, Zhe Ancient and Modern Libraty of 
Theological Literature (London : Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh), 
has received some valuable additions under the auspices of its accom- 
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plished and vigorous editor, Canon Benham. ‘The chief place among 
recent acquisitions we should certainly assign to Zhe Prayer Book of 
Queen Elizabeth, in continuation of those of King Edward in the 
same series. Seventeen Appendices contain various forms of Prayer 
issued in her reign. Next we have to notice a reprint of Zhe Life 
and Times of St. Cyprian, by G. A. Poole, with a Prefatory Notice of 
the Author. Then we have Sermons by J. B. Massillon, vol. i. We 
are not told the name of the translator. He seems to have done his 
work fairly well. But few languages lose so much in translation as 
the French. Least of all would Massillon’s exquisite periods form an 
exception. 

We have allowed the Sermon Bible, 4 vols. (London : Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1880-90), to reach its fourth volume without notice at our 
hands. These volumes cover the whole of the Books in the Old 
Testament from Genesis to Malachi. The object of the book is to 
help the clergy with their sermons. They not only supply extracts 
and skeletons of sermons,' but they give references, at the end of each 
text selected, to sermons by other authors. The compilers are very 
catholic in their tastes. No school of thought is excluded. Pusey, 
Newman, and Liddon are to be met with as frequently as Punshon, 
Spurgeon, and Parker. To many an overworked parish priest such 
a Thesaurus as this must be of great value, and to such we cordially 
recommend it. 

We have received the Clergy List for 1890, edited by H. Hail- 
stone, M.A. (London: Kelly and Co, 18go0). It is the first year of 
a new editorship, and it is practically a new book, for with it the 
Clerical Guide has been incorporated, and it has thus ‘ been neces- 
sary to recast the general arrangement of the work on a more simple 
and methodical plan’ (Preface). One very great improvement is the 
arrangement of the parishes under one general alphabet in place of 
localizing new parishes under an ancient Mother Church. This method 
made the old Clergy List as perplexing as Bradshaw. Of course we 
could ‘an we would’ pick holes here and there. We do not know, 
for example, why St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, has two curates assigned 
it who have for years ceased to belong to it. But in a work of such 
appalling magnitude and perplexity a few slips are sure to occur. 

Of humbler pretensions, smaller size, and at the same time smaller 
price, is the Clergy Directory and Parish Guide (London: J. S. 
Phillips, 1890). In the smaller book the colonial Bishops and Clergy 
are merged in the General List of Clergy. In the larger book they 
form a separate department. Each arrangement has its own advan- 
tages. We have not detected in the Clergy List the list of American 

3ishops we meet with in the Clergy Directory. We recommend all 
who can afford it to have both works within easy reach, 
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